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PREFACE. 


By  vsxmaaom  j.  oossut  bwakt.  fjls. 

Rogw  Pboock's  book  is  in  many  ways 
remarkable.  It  affords  evidence  of  far 
more  erudition  than  seems  compatible  with 
the  unsettled  and  busy  life  of  a  frontiersman. 
In  some  parts  it  is  highly  speculative,  deals 
with  problems  rarely  discussed  or  even 
mentioned  by  hippok)gists»  in  others  it  is 
sever^  pmctical,  and  affnrds  evidence  of 
the  dose  study  of  horses  and  honemansh^ 
in  all  p«rts  of  the  world.  The  more  tlie 
reader  knows  of  cosmic  changes  and  of  the 
cnigin,  history  and  hal»ts  of  horses,  wild, 
feral  and  tame,  the  more  he  is  likely 
to  be  fascinated  by  "Horses."  The 
chapters  on  the  History  of  the  horse 
and  on  horsemanship  are  highly  suggestive 
and  interesting,  but  at  the  moment  those 
on  the  Pleasure  Horse  and  the  Soldier 
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Horse  claim  and  deserve  most  atteatbo.  We 
soon  forigot  about  the  loss  of  over  300,000 
horses  in  the  Bow  War,  with  the  result 
that  when  tl^  World  War  hr^  oat  in 
1914  we  were  as  deficient  in  hones  as 
in  men  and  munitions.   U  the  suggestions 
n»<te  by  a  horsemaster  who  knows  more 
about   Range    than    Indoor    or  Pleasure 
horses-suggestions  as  to  the  breeding,  rear- 
ing, and  management  of  military  horses— 
we  duly  considered  we  may  have  an  ample 
•^ply  of  suitable  horses  for  om-  next  war. 

J.  COSSAR  EWART. 

UNIVERSITY,  EDINBURGH. 
SepUmim,  X916. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  world  where  the  horse  lives  there  is 
one  god.   This  god  is  only  a  human  creature, 
vMtat  hy  trade,  stockrider,  groom,  or  dray- 
man, birt  firom  Mm  aM  things  proceed.  So  far 
as  the  horse  knows  lib  god  BMde  the  girth  gait 
and  the  harness,  the  oats  and  tiie  wcatlier,  aad 
most  certainly  provides  a  lump  of  salt  to  fiek, 
a  canter  over  turf,  or  any  other  httle  scrap  of 
Heaven  which  falls  into  the  world.   So  he 
hates  his  god  or  loves  him,  fears  or  trusts  him, 
trying  always  to  believe  m  him,  even  if  he  has 
at  timet  to  Mek  tke  deity  to  make  sure  he  is 
really  divine.  Hig  reUj^  im  eooOwt,  his 
whole  value,  depoid  upon  tiurt  poor  god,  wiw 
is  usually  well-meaning  enoq^  altbeii|^  wost 
to  practise  a  deal  of  ignorance.   To  get  bettw 
horses  one  must  improve  the  strain  of  gods. 

As  a  god  to  horses  I  was  never  quite  a  success, 
however  hard  I  tried  to  live  up  to  a  difficult 
«to»tloii.  I  attempted,  for  example,  to  learn 
about  my  koiats  ten  tdent^  books,  yet 
found  the  sdent^  wiitar  ntlNr  trying.  He 
calls  an  animal  who  new  ^^oti  Uai^  mA 
a  name  as  Ptochym^hus.  Tte       ba  safc 

li 
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enough  behind  the  animal's  back,  provided 
the  philosopher  makes  quite  sure  that  it  is 
wrfly  tad  truly  «rtinct.  But  suppose  he  met 
one,  wouW  he  can  it  a  periwodMtyHc  ungulate 
toitsface?  NotataUI  He  would  sidn  19  a 
tree  and  use  worse  language  than  Hmt 

So  if  the  Reader  finds  me  ignorant,  I  beg 
him  to  lay  the  blame  on  men  of  science  who 
have  dug  up  dead  languages  to  make  them  a 
toade  jargon  lest  any  education  should  reach 
the  vulgar. 

xJ^'J^  "  3rw^  Light,"  Suigeon  General 
Woodruff,  of  the  L.S.  Army,  makes  no  mention 
of  horses,  but  opens  up  a  new  fieki  of  tfaoo^. 
Professor  William  Rlugeway,  in  his  "  Origin 
and  Influence  of  the  Thoroughbred  H<»se/' 
commands  the  respect  of  every  horseman  by 
his  researches  in  history.    Professor  Cossar 
Ewart,  by  far  the  greatest  living  authority 
OB  hi{^h)8y,  has,  apart  from  the  teaching  of 
his  books,  most  gmerously  granted  me  his 
pnvate  criticism.   For  the  nst,  burning  my 
books  behind  me,  I  have  v«itui«d  to  wrke 
about  horses  just  because  I  love  than.  An 
old  rough-neck  of  the  American  ranges,  who, 
Uving  with  horses,  has  tried  to  understand 
them,  sets  down  a  few  ideas  which  may  be  of 
use  to  Imaiieii. 


CHAPTER  I. 


•am  omoar  or  nm  tomb. 

The  material  used  in  making  a  Lorse  contte 
of  grass  and  water.  We  cannot  make  one 
because  we  are  too  ignorant.  We  know  that 
for  such  a  making  wisdom  is  needed  beyond 
the  last  amceptson  of  our  hearts,  knowledge 
far  above  the  scope  ^  our  pretentious 
little  sdences,  power  onm^etent.  Slieh 
attributes  of  wisdom,  knowledge  vod  power 
are  divine. 

The  Ahnighty  made  the  horse  out  of  grass 
and  water.    From  the  generating  engine  which 
sun  He  used  certain  energies  dimly 
pwc«ved  by  our  science,  the  chemical,  phy- 
sical, electrical  and  psychical  forces  which 

evdved,  molded  a»i  ooieand  tte  ncchaniani 
of  a  crepture  strong,  swift,  etriwing  end 
beautiful,  whidi  m  inhabited  a  pate, 
courageous,  ftneroiis  ifi^  mm  tte  Urn 
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Imnaii  cfaUd.  It  only  remains  for  man  to 
shut  this  crai^iire     in  a  box,  and  thai  cut 

off  his  tail. 

Horse  Ancestors.— To  find  the  origin  ol 
the  hcrse,  one  must  trace  back  to  the  Sixth 
Day  of  the  Creation,  a  period  known  to  science 
as  the  Dawn  of  Times  Present.   The  lands 
and  seas  were  not  arranged  as  in  our  maps,  for 
there  was  a  Continent  on  the  site  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  broad  seas  rolled  over  the  areas 
now  filled  by  Europe  and  North  America.  The 
cUmate,  too,  was  different,  for  except  aloi^ 
the  Equator,  the  skies  were  rarely  clear,  but 
very  cloudy,  with  enormous  rains.   The  air 
was  that  of  a  hot-house,  and,  even  at  the  poles, 
trees  such  as  the  magnolia  slept  through  the 
winter  night,  and  flowered  in  the  warmth  of 
the  miramer  d<y.   Excei>t  to  leeward  of  big 
continents  and  mountains  the  lands  of  the 
whole  earth  were  a  contmuous  forest. 

That  was  the  closing  phase  <rf  the  long  A^ 
of  Dragons.  The  principal  beasts  of  the  sea, 
the  land  and  the  air  were  reptiles  who  laid 
and  hatched  eggs  instead  of  giving  birth  to 
living  children.   Few  of  them  were  so  large 

th«  d^liaats  and  whales  of  our  own  time, 
tbt  tpmtm  wero  already  ej^ct,  but  still 
^U3^  vrent  enough  unccHtth  and  mons^roos 
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beasts  to  make  life  "^^^g  for  the  craatuKt 
on  which  they  fed. 

Hidden  away  in  the  forest  there  were 
little  udmtht  of  reptile  detent  kidecd,  but 
quite  free  inm  inaitf  pride.  Theae  eon- 
verted  rq|>tiles  were  fifled  witii  the  fiitt 
divine  quality  which  ever  appeared  in  the 
world,  that  mother-love  which  suckles  the 
young  at  the  breast.  We  will  call  them 
the  Longtails. 

We  humans  often  feel  that  there  is  not 
eaoi^  food  to  go  rotmd.  We  find  it  hard  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  We  have  to  defeod 
ourselves  or  run  from  our  enemies.  So  it  «vm 
with  tl»  Longtails,  who  were  tktmy*  imngiy, 
hard  up,  and  bound  to  fight  or  run.  To  put  it 
roughly,  some  tribes  of  the  Longtails  took  to 
hunting,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  all  beasts 
of  prey,  some  took  to  the  trees  as  a  refuge  and 
feeding  place,  and  so  became  the  ancestors  of 
•fmmdatm,  B«t omr busmeas it widi tiwae 
who  took  to  a  vegetarian  diet  «id  •  iwbil  of 
hiding  or  running.  These  atood  on  t^  toe 
looking  out  far  dtnger,  or  ran  to  escape  being 
eaten.  For  such  purposes  the  five-toed  foot 
of  the  ancestral  reptile,  most  useful  on  soft 
ground,  became  somewhat  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward.  For  running  they  were  better  off 
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without  a  widely  tpfaiywi  foot,  to  with  the 
passing  of  many  generatioiis  their  oeedkn 
inner  and  outer  toes  shrank  up  the  kg,  W^my 
useless,  and  finally  withered  away,  until  no 
trace  remained.  Here  came  the  parting  of 
the  vegetarian  running  animals  into  two  big 
foffliHei.  One  family  ran  on  the  middle 
ptir  of  toet,  thus  becoming  the  ancestors 
of  the  doven-hoofod  pig,  deer,  antelope, 
sheep,  and  ox.  The  other  £uiiily  ran  upon 
the  middle  or  third  toe,  and  became  the 
ancestors  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  ti^,  and 
the  horse. 

In  the  dense  forests  some  of  the  vegetarian 
tribes  of  animals  had  on  the  face  two  little 
hagi  «r  glands,  to  hold  a  strong-smelling 
^idd.  Th»  perfume  dropped  on  the  herbage 
MM  the  monbas  of  the  h»d  to  scent 
one  another's  trails,  and  so  keep  together 
for  company  or  def'^nce.  On  the  skulk  of 
some  kinds  of  horses  there  may  still  be  seen  the 
hollow  where  the  sac  used  to  be. 

The  bald  skm  of  the  pig  is  boldly  painted 
in  Slashes  of  pink  and  brown  to  imitate  the 
M^ts  and  shadows  of  forest  undergrowth. 
The  fcrat  ancesttas  of  the  hiaie  were  bald, 
and  painted  just  the  same  way ;  and  their 
forest  coknuing  may  sttU  be  seen  u»ier  the 


hairy  coat,  especially  at  the  rauale,  where 
the  hair  is  thin. 
Of  direct  ancestors  to  the  hone  the  farWttt 

known  was  a  little  fellow  called  Hyracotherium, 
coloured  no  doubt  like  the  pig  or  the  hairless 
Mexican  dog,  and  not  bigger  than  a  toy  terrier. 
His  range  extended  from  England  to  New 
Mexico,  across  the  old  Atlantic  continent.  In 
Wm  the  original  five  toes  had  been  reduced  to 
four  on  the  front  foot,  and  three  on  the  hind, 
as  with  the  tapur,  who  is  the  very  portrait  of 
a  horse-anoestor,  althoii^  of  lai«er  grow^L 

The  tapir  was  ever  a  staunch  conservative 
preferring  death  to  reform.  So  he  remains, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  living  animab, 
and  relic  of  the  long  forgotten  ages  when  the 
worid  was  one  big  forest.  Nowadays  the 
taiMr  range  which  covered  aU  the  northern 
continents  has  shrunken  to  thrae  districts 
widely  sundered:  Brazil,  Mexieo,  md 
Malay  Peninsula.  In  ail  three  he  is  dying 
out,  and  in  a  few  more  years  will  be  extiiKt. 

From  the  tapir's  habits  we  may  reason  that 
the  horse  ancestors  were  creatures  not  only  of 
the  deep  glades  of  the  forest,  but  also  of  closely 
wooM  moimtain  ranges.  They  were  shy 
and  harmless,  feedii^  at  night  <m  buds,  leaves 
and  the  tender  ^loots  of  bushes,  not  on  grass. 


•  m  TAPIR 

sprooti,  the  Stable  vice  called 

mbbmg  develop,  whm  ^     ^  ^ 
bulk  m  his  forage.  The  memton  ted 
of  bathing,  and  when  hunted  would  taht 
in  the  water.   It  will  be  noted  that  OAoZ 
Wild  horses  do  not  bathe,  the  tame  stodTaS 

^U'lT""'^-  ^•^^^'^ 
«  tiM  tqi^  hwl  gnvm  a  coat  of  hair,  dark 

browj,  u,  tte  Amrtc.  their  original  homT 
The  long  taU  h«l  OmuA.  and Tthe^ 
»  reduced  to  a  mert  bwl.  "» 

But  the  main  interest  ia  in  the  tapir^  awut. 
which,  hlce  the  elephant',  trunk,  h..%«S 
povmj,  of  holding  and  tearing  downlSfc 
«*«»W,«n«ng,andh«,dling.  Tb^i^ 

■BdW«IB--Lr^  "•ywth any horM 
^n.JZT^.'T  «P«  to  curl 
Z^i  f  P /«'•■»  Sngrn,  to  bring  them 
««hm  reach  of  the  twth.  HmjT^Si^ 
"ond,  gnp,  and  tear  the  bmA  tnm» 
of  the  wild 

<'«M»t,  as  a  baby's  tai? 
finge«  of  an  artist,  wiU  ^ 

«s™k»  icaw  or  touch,  the  bewxl  bristle* 
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are  uied  to  sense  grass  with  in  the  dark,  and 
tlw  wkBUtt  intlTiiiiient  it  wondrously  designed 
to  Mkct  tweet  gnieet,  rejeetuig  poiaeaoiit  or 
unwholesome  pbmtt,  to  tiuH  feeding  goat  m 

through  hours  of  total  darkness. 

Had  the  Earth  remained  an  unlnoken  forart 
under  a  roof  of  cloud  there  had  been  no  change 
since  the  Age  of  Dragons,  no  mighty  drama  of 
Creation  lifting  man  and  horse  out  of  the 
thadofwe  to  work  together  as  master  and  ser- 
vant in  tbe  conquest  and  taming  of  the  wikkr- 
neit  and  final  tubjugation  of  Hie  Wofld. 

The  one  great  factor  in  Earth't  hittaty  it 
the  lessening  of  the  sun's  heat.  Through  long 
revolving  ages  the  heat  which  the  Earth  re- 
ceived from  the  sun  diminished.  Ever  less 
vapour  was  lifted  from  the  Equatorial  seas, 
the  world-roof  of  cloud  thinned  out  and  dis- 
i^peared ;  dkect  sunshine  poured  down  instead 

the  oidlest  nuns ;  there  wat  bo  moittuie 
left  to  nourish  the  woridwide  lore^  Uttte 
by  little  glades  opened  in  the  woodlands 
caused  by  drought,  savannahs  replaced  the 
timber,  of  tall  jungle  grasses,  the  openings 
widened  into  prairies,  and  vast  grassy  steppes, 
thousands  of  miles  in  breadth,  evolved  at 
ti^  centres  an  aching  core  of  desert.  So  we 
have  readwd  the  {Oiate  when  foicit,  pfairie 
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«Ml  teert  each  ckim  ont-tlM  of  the  bad 

surface.  We  are  passing  on  to  the  i>hMe» 
which  Mars  has  reached,  of  world-wide  desert, 
and  beyond  that  is  the  far  future  when,  like 
the  Moon,  our  Earth  will  swing  dead  through 
tiw  great  deeps  of  space. 

Aa  tiM  alow  tremendous  change  of  the 
Kurth'f  c&nate  narrowed  the  loieet»  tiieie 
waa  no  longer  food  for  all  tiie  woe^ttd 
animals,  and  some  of  them  ventured  out  into 
the  open  glades.  Here  was  a  final  parting  of 
the  ways  between  the  tapir  who  stayed  in  the 
woods  and  the  horse-ancestor  who  went  out 
into  the  open.  He  v.'as  as  yet  no  bigger  than 
a  iheep,  and  still  wore  th^ee  toes  on  each  foot, 
bot  the  grass  diet  agieed  with  him,  for  his 
tribe  aooa  grew  to  Uie  nie  of  aa  Engfiih 
donkey.  The  firmer  ground  ik>  kn^^  aeedad 
i.  ide  tread  to  the  foot.  Slowly  the  second 
aii  fourth  toes  shrank  away  up  the  leg,  and 
hung  there  like  the  dew  claw  of  a  dog,  some- 
times surviving  more  or  less  even  in  human 
times,  as  with  Julius  Caesar's  charger.  The 
next  ages  evolved  an  animal  the  size  of  our 
poBiea,  ruBBiiig  cm  one  toe  hardened  to  the 
hoolweknowto-^.  The  snout  din^a^ied, 
while  the  tail  became  a  fly  whisk. 

So  we  have  the  begiiMHBf  ol  a  groi^  of 
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asimali  Um  tefpaa  (Prejevskki)  tihn,  quanu 
aad  aM.  TiMy  are  10  nradi  aSkt  IhM  om 
cannot  easily  tell  from  tlia  boofli  to  which 
kind  a  skeleton  belongs.  We  must  thiak  af 
them,  then,  at  vaiiate  of  tte  bona. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  HORSE  VARIETIES. 

Propositions.  In  the  study  of  any  subject, 
if  we  can  only  begin  by  clearing  our  vision, 
we  shall  have  a  sporting  chance  of  avoiding 
muddle. 

The  horse,  like  man  or  any  other  animal, 
rdtects  his  enviroommt  in  times  past  and 
present. 

1.  If  all  cotintri»  had  equal  Kj^Hny^ 
hemes  would  reflect  <xae  ooknir. 

2.  If  pU  countries  were  equally  warm, 
horses  would  grow  the  same  thickness  of  coat. 

3.  If  all  countries  had  equal  moisture,  ail 
horses  would  show  similar  endurance. 

4>  If  all  countries  had  one  type  of  land- 
scape, all  hones  would  show  the  same  mark- 
ingi. 

5.  If  all  countries  had  one  soil,  all  honai 

would  be  of  one  build. 

6.  If  all  countries  had  one  weight  of  fon^ 
to  the  acre,  all  horses  would  have  one  bulk* 
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7.  If  811  oowitiies  iisd  one  quality  of 
forage,  all  hones  would  have  one  strength. 

8.  It  follows  that  the  study  of  hgfat,  heat, 

moisture,  landscape,  soil,  wad  food  should 
explain  the  origin  of  the  wild  types  of  hors^. 
Our  breeds  are  got  by  crossing  from  these 

varieties. 

If,  cherefore,  the  facts  which  we  find  out  by 
study  shall  correspond  with  the  reader's  own 
experience  of  horses,  no  further  ptotd  is 
needed;  but  if  they  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
reader's  stoat  and  judgment,  no  balandi^  ol 
proofs  upon  a  point  of  falsdiood  will  save  a 
useless  book  from  the  flames  wlucfa  await 
waste  paper. 

PART  I.     COLORATION  BY  SUNLIGHT. 

The  best  way  to  train  one's  sense  of  colour 
is  to  dabUe  in  landscape  painting.  At  first, 
one  feds  that  there  most  be  a  perMoal  Devtt, 
but  with  luck  the  colours  begin  to  dear,  show- 
iag  that  the  tones  of  night  and  the  dttp  sea 
are  based  on  indigo,  while  those  of  the  day 
are  blue,  red  and  yellow  variously  mixed. 
The  blend  of  blue  and  red  is  violet ;  the  mix- 
ture of  blue  and  yellow  gives  us  green  ;  and 
if  we  want  an  orange  we  use  red  and  yellow. 
The  Uendnig  of  all  seven  is  smd^  in  tiMoty, 
hut  makes  mud  in  practioe. 


13  MAGIC  OF  SUNLIGHT 


In  Batufe  there  are  pennanent  coloun  like 
thost  of  the  night,  and  tnosdait  hues  like 

those  of  the  sunrise  or  sunset.  So  the  blue 
of  the  sky  and  yellow  of  the  earth  make  the 
green  of  living  plants  which  seems  to  be  per- 
manent until,  in  decay,  the  blue  turns  out  to  be 
transient,  and  passes  away  leaving  the  herbage 
ydkn^  It  is  odd  that  tke  natumi  food  of  the 
hoffse  is  dried  herbi^  from  wliidi  ^e  bfate 
has  faded. 

And  so  it  is  with  man.  We  may  eat  green 
salads,  containing  transient  blue,  but  the 
permanent  colours  of  our  food  are  free  from 
blue,  and  based  on  red  and  yellow.  Neither 
horse  nor  man  would  fatten  on  blue  food. 

&in^ht  shining  through  blue  glass  will  stop 
tbs  growth  of  i^KiU.  The  varimis  Mtioas  of 
otdoured  fight  upon  the  human  bo<fy  are  being 
studied  in  many  he^ti^. 

The  blue  indigo  and  violet,  or  actinic  ra3rs, 
appear  to  have  a  special  mission  in  burning 
bad  microbes,  such  as  the  germs  of  disease. 
A  green  forest,  for  example,  despite  the  per- 
manent yellow  in  its  colour,  is  said  to  be  partly 
truisfHureat  to  these  rays  which  kii\  germs 
hiridi^  in  the  soil.  The  flesh  of  men  uid 
beasts  is  red  and  y^^om,  Mve  only  §ot 
bhie  tmge  of  bbod  from  vfbkii  the  imynea  has 
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been  exhatated.  Yet  ev«i  <les|»te  its  etAmr* 
ingf  the  tnmw  ^  fle^  is  partly  trans- 
parent, so  that  actinic  rays  may  kill  bacilli, 
and  sunshine  is  used  as  a  medicine  for  the  sick. 
But  the  rays  which  begin  by  kilHng  germs  may 
be  strong  enough  in  time  to  bum  the  living 
tissues.  For  that  reason  man  and  the  greater 
animals  «re  anBOured  by  red  mtd  yellow  liqtad 
paints  in  the  layers  of  skin,  which  vary  in 
strength  and  volume  with  the  d^jee  of  sim* 
light  in  each  climate,'from  pale  hues  in  cloudy 
districts  of  low  sun  to  an  ii^eme  black  in  tht 
tropic -5. 

Sf  cks  native  to  forest  shelter  such  as  men, 
elephants  and  pigs  are  guarded  only  with  skin 
body  cokHir.  Those  exposed  to  chiect  l^;ht — 
hcHses,  cattle  and  thetp,  have  1^  a  coat  of 
haur  as  a  secc»d  annoiir  i^nst  the  ac^ue 
nys,  and  this  also  varies  in  colour  with  the 
strength  of  sunshine,  from  white  in  the  regions 
of  snow  to  the  golden  dun  of  hons  and  tigers, 
the  dun  and  bay  of  horses  and  the  black  of 
many  species  in  regions  of  strong  light. 

In  men  and  other  ammals  there  b  little  red 
flesh  mtsiag  for  the  fanmi,  the  ^ine  and 
great  ganglia  of  the  zwrve  machineiy.  So 
many  animals  Uke  the  lion  and  hiion  have 
msmes  as  i^snissmeMtGf  menafveraiaCi. 


14  PROTECTIVE  COLOUR 

The  human  head  and  neck,  for  instance,  grow 
hair,  not  to  encourage  barbers,  but  for  the  pre- 
vention of  sunstroke,  and  this  varies  in  colour 
with  the  degree  of  sunlight.  So  all  natural 
breeds  of  hones  have  a  dark  forelock  and  mane 
with  a  streak  of  strong  brown  or  black  colour 
from  the  withers  to  the  root  of  the  taU,  thus 
guarding  the  whole  length  of  the  ^nae.  IWs 
armour  and  shieki  deBnes  form  two  psnm- 
tive  types  : 

The  Bay  of  the  Desert  produced  in  fierce 
hght  the  year  round. 

The  Dun  of  the  Steppes  produced  in  fierce 
fight  Umtted  to  the  summer. 

And  hest  the  need  of  ctear  thought  leads  to 
a  new  definition  of  "  protective  "  cobur. 

The  dun  Siberian  tiger,  larfest  and  fieraest 
of  all  cats,  hunted  the  Dun  pony  of  the  Steppes. 
The  dun  lion  of  Africa  hunted  the  Bay  horse. 
Had  both  cats  and  both  horses  been  painted 
sk  blue,  their  relative  chances  in  the  chase 
would  be  exactly  the  same.  They  do  not  owe 
meat  or  si^ety  from  attack  to  their  body 
coteur.  Both  ^»edet  wouW  have  perished 
under  the  actinic  rays  of  sunfight  but  for  thttr 
equal  shield  of  non-actinic  colour. 

The  purpose  of  body  colour  is  defence 
from  actinic  light.    Only  the  markingi  are 
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protective  as  conceaHng  animals  from  one 

another. 

So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  books 
about  horses  these  appUcations  of  facts  ac- 
cepted by  men  of  science,  which  are  of  use  to 
horsemen.  In  the  hght  of  such  evidence  the 
close  hogging  of  horse's  manes  needs  recon- 
siderii^. 

PART  n.  ram  gikxat  tcx  aob. 
Unlen  a  fellow  can  swim  Ik  has  no  l^niiieai 
to  go  out  of  his  depth  ;  but  if  he  im&ds  Ub 
business,  he  loses  all  the  fun. 

It  is  the  application  of  these  two  principles 
which  leads  me  to  a  problem  in  the  histcay  of 
the  horse  which  nobody  has  solves. 

The  species  is  native  to  the  Americas,  where 
it  becanie  extinct.  One  theory  of  this 
octin^ion  imagmes  a  gorm,  like  that  of 
horse-sickness,  whmt  range  cavwd  aB  h^- 
tudes  from  tropic  to  sub-arctsc.  &idi  a 
hearty  microbe  as  that  would  seem  unusual. 

The  other  theory  relates  to  a  disagreeable 
change  in  the  climate,  which  overwhelmed  the 
dramage  basin  of  the  North  Atlantic  with  a 
field  of  ma«iiv«  ice.  That  seems  conclusive 
until  one  refiects  that  the  Wma&si  sk>pe  of  the 
United  States  a^  the  eontinait  of  South 
Ameika  fem«ne(i  as  waim  as  em.  Hm  eoM 
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ol  the  Great  loe  Age  does  ncrt  ei|^in  the 
wiping  out  even  in  North  Amorica  oi  tbt 
camel,  elephant,  tapir  and  horse. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  make  a  series 
of  voyages  to  Bering  Sea  and  Norway  in  the 
winter,  and  in  summer  along  the  flanks  of  both 
the  1^.  Ellas  and  the  Greenland  ice-caps.  In 
these  journeys  by  sail  and  steam,  in  boats,  in 
ouioes,  with  many  landings  and  scrarobks 
across  country,  I  was  able  to  test  the  theories 
of  Glacialogists  a^^unst  the  actual  facts  of  the 
Great  Ice  Age. 

The  Croll  theory  makes  the  orbit  of  the 
Earth  to  change  at  regular  intervals  into  a 
long  ellipse.  By  roasting  one  entire  hemis- 
l^ere  it  provkies  vapour  to  cover  the  whole  of 
tibe  other  hosil^a^  with  mows  whi<&  cb  not 
mdt.  Evidence  is  scratched  up  and  matfe 
the  most  of  for  previous  ice  ages.  An  imagi- 
nary series  of  cosmic  cataclysms  is  invoked  to 
explain  one  merely  local  unpleasantness. 

Another  theory  sinks  Central  America — 
politically  quite  a  good  idea— and  throws  th' 
Gutf  Str«u»  into  the  Pacific,  leaving  the  Nortu 
Adwtie  to  be  frozen.  It  does  not  the 
American  lobe  oi  tht  icefield  «^ch  bniihed 
the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mount  ains  in  a 
region  wtside  the  infiuescs  <^  the  Gutf  Stream. 


THE  H^^iELH  lO^Y  if 

It  wai  never  the  bosiiiew  of  Qedetofhiti  to 
notice  that  under  tiie  Uwid  ice  Mid  greet 
lave  floodi  <rf  Gnnleiid  lie  ppnaed  mi^nnlii 

leaves  in  the  high  Arctic.  Tlicae  teU  me  of 
cloudy  skies  saving  the  summer's  wirmth  aU 
through  the  polar  night,  of  a  vast  cloud  sphore 
sheltering  the  whole  Earth  from  a  sun  much 
hotter  than  we  know  to-day.  The  Ice  Age  to 
me  is  an  incident  in  that  clearing  of  the  skies 
whkh  dried  the  worU-loiest,  made  the  grass 
Stapes  anci  deserts,  wsa  evolved  tae  MMne. 

The  Gladalogitts  make  tlw  loe  Age  an 
episode  of  the  past.  Without  the  slighteirt 
relevance  to  any  obUquity  of  the  Orbit,  or 
vagaries  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Ice-cap  per- 
sists to-day  as  a  Uving  fact.  I  have  been 
there,  have  seen  it,  and  cannot  be  persuaded 
otherwise.  The  forces  which  created  the  Ice- 
cap are -still  at  tad  m  thqr  wamfy 
strengdien  or  relia,  the  Iceield  f^wne  or 
shrinks.  These  forces  made  the  Ice  flood  to 
plough  the  fields  and  train  the  folk  fen*  seeding 
a  crop  of  human  empires — British,  American, 
Russian,  and  German  world-powers.  The  ice 
which  prepared  town-sites  for  Moscow,  Petro- 
grad,  BerUn,  London,  and  New  York,  may 
come  again  to  sweqp  than  all  away.  We  are 
not  bteviag  omn^vee  ao  very  nicely. 
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I  ]uiv«  no  theory  at  to  what  forces  enlaifed 
or  contracted  the  ice  flood.  The  theme  of 

this  study  is  the  horse,  a  creature  of  grass  and 
water  constructed  by  the  forces  in  sunshine 
and  fresh  air,  and  coloured  by  the  skies.  To 
the  skies  we  must  look  if  we  would  trace  his 
origin,  to  the  mechanism  of  the  Ice-cap  if  we 
wcmld  know  how  his  varieties  www  specialized 
out  of  the  goneral  type.  So  let  os  have  a  look 
at  the  madiinery  which  made  and  main^^^fT^^ 
the  Ice-cap. 

PART  III.     THE  sou '-WESTER. 

We  have  to  study  four  regions  of  one  great 
Sou '-wester  wind,  which  is  known  to  navi- 
gators as  the  South-west  Counter-Trade. 

WxsTBRN  RxGiON.  The  tropic  sunshine 
Kfts  manes  of  hot,  tremulous  vapour  from 
the  surfiace*  of  the  Equatorial  Padfic.  This 
v^ur  lifts  to  a  great  height  and  there  coa- 
denses  mto  clouds.  The  clouds  are  swept  by 
the  south-west  wind  and  form  their  floor  at  a 
height  above  the  sea  of  about  two  miles.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  reach  up  bare  and  stony 
h«ids  to  clutch  at  the  flying  moisture  and 
brii^  do^  whirling  snowstorms.  On  sweep 
the  ctoud  fleets  across  the  rfln^ditn  Pkdns 
with  rarely  a  drop  of  rain  to  spare  through  tiie 
sumoMr  for  the  thirsting  grass  bemnth.  But 
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•lowly  the  dcud-Ooor  tloptt  dommud  oitfl 
at  last  the  doud-fle^  come  to  giotn^,  ai^ 

the  breath  of  the  sou '-wester  becomes  visibte 
as  the  Northern  Forest.  B^md  that  forest 
the  wind  trails  its  cold  vapours  over  the  sub- 
Arctic  tundras  of  North-Eastem  Canada, 
lashing  bleak  rains  on  Bafi&n's  Bay,  to  spend 
the  last  of  its  moisture  in  the  form  of  snow 
upon  the  Greenbod  Ice-c^. 

Central  Region.  From  the  eattent  part 
of  the  Equatorial  Pacific,  aboat  the  Bd|^ 
bourhood  of  the  GaUipagoes,  a  seooiid  gcktlon 
of  the  sou '-wester  brings  its  immense  load  of 
flying  clouds  high  in  the  air  across  the  United 
States  to  slant  down  out  of  the  skies  and  brush 
t'  tlantic  in  the  Forties.  Strong  gales  trail 
tl  Jouds  abng  the  Gulf  Stream,  taking  a 
deal  of  warmth  out  «f  that  om&t.  Espotad 
trees  in  Ncnrth  ^western  Eim^  are  sli^tty 
bent  by  the  stress  of  Atlantic  gales»  ¥^iile  att 
the  traiUng  clouds  discharge  their  cargoes  ol 
warm  rain  across  the  Baltic  Region.  The 
British  Isles,  for  example,  get  an  annual  ration 
amounting  to  thirty  cubic  miles  of  water  fresh 
from  the  Equatorial  Pacific. 

These  two  large  teMons  of  the  sou -wester 
carried  ^  vapour  wkkkcno^  feU  m  mow  to 
form  the  loefiekb  of  the  Qeat  Ice  Age. 
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Hie  skies  were  clearing.  Hie  piMMt 
being  stripped  of  its  cloud  roof,  so  that  it» 
warmth  irom  the  sun  was  radiated  at  night 
and  in  winter  directly  into  Space.   Except  to 
leeward  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  lands  of  the 
North  Atlantic  are  still  sub-Arctic  as  in 
Liiiidsr.  Hmw  luidt  were  more  extensive 
to  tiuB  BOW,  fomfaii  m  bftdp  i^t  o 
thouaand  miles  wide  from  Afeiie  Caaadft 
msam  Smith's  Sound  to  Greenland,  and  theaee 
by  way  of  the  Faroes  to  Scotland,  which  was 
part  of  the  European  main.   On  thL«  bleak 
bridge  which  spanned  the  North  Atlantic  per- 
manent snows  heaped  up  to  mountainous 
heights  fonning  the  nucleus  of  the  giant  Ice- 
e^.  lit  wmwtt  lote  toadied  the  Rocky 
Momm^  sod     IfiiiOBri  Vall^,  its  east«B 
wing  oovend  the  Runian  plains  »  fiur  «t 
Moscow,  and  southward  flooded  the  German 
Empire.    It  may  be  that  the  North  Atlantic 
bridge,  remnant  of  an  elder  continent,  sank 
stewly  until  it  foundered  under  its  load  of  ice. 
So  the  sea  melted  the  ice  and  the  climate  began 
to  amid. 

EAsmtN  Rioi(»ff.  A  tyrd  $Mm  of  tin 
sou'-weiter  eomei  fi«n  the  o^ii^oM  belt 
of  Sot^  Amfioa down  to  i  s*s.  Hib  69m  wot 
take  op  any  fiwl  bad  of  meiatiiie,  lor  tte 


wind  blows  nearly  dry  acron  tfae  beigfati  of 
air  whidi  ovwimiK  the  Atiui^  It  Int  Btda 
moistiire  to  qiare  for  the  If e^ifeamuMni  9mh 

mer,  none  at  all  for  the  tevdl  of  the  Sahara, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia. 
The  lands  to  leeward  of  Brazil  are  deserts. 

Far  Eastern  Region.  In  Asia,  the  move- 
ments of  the  sou -wester  are  complicated  by 
the  south-west  monsoon,  and  the  immense 
ranges  ol  tfae  Ifiaudaya.  lastwwd  Sm  m 
more  tekthnoi  the  SoiftlMweM  Cottiter  IMe. 
Just  as  the  sou '-wester  in  the  Nortt  Atlatic 
is  warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  so  the  sou - 
wester  of  the  North  Pacific  is  warmed  by  the 
Japan  current.  Before  the  upl  't  of  the  St. 
Elias  Alps,  the  region  of  Alaska,  and  of  Bering 
Sea  was  a  warm  and  well-watered  lowland. 
Alaska  still  grows  gigaatk  timber  in  latitudes 
where  North  Scotlrad  mni  South  Nofw^ 
have  only  scrubby  boshes. 

PART  IV.    THE  STORY  OF  BERING  LAND. 

Any  reader  who  is  really  and  truly  intei^ 
ested  in  tapirs  will  remember  that  some  live 
in  the  Malay  States,  and  the  rest  of  them  in 
South  and  Central  America.  Between  these 
oouBtries  there  is  a  slightly  flattened  facet 
ol  ^  pbn^  maA  tas  name  ages  by  tte 
Pacific  Ocean.  Nobody  w^  tfae  siigfateat 
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lUdBf;  for  ti^in  would  suspect  them  of  swim- 
ming across,  and  since  their  Umfy  existed 
there  has  been  no  land  passage  round  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Pacific.  So,  if  we  would 
find  the  ancient  tapir  range  which  once  con- 
noted Malaya  with  Mexico  and  Brazil,  we  are 
driven  to  teardi  lor  a  pathway  round  the 
North  PiMsffic* 

Tke  map  of  the  ocean  floor  shows  the  Pud&c 
Deep  as  reaching  northward  to  the  sixtieth 
parallel.  Beyond  that  lie  the  new  shoals  of 
Bering  Sea,  with  a  ground-swell  so  terrific  in 
winter  that  I  have  seen  a  hard-bitten  middle- 
aged  seaman  driven  mad  with  fear.  This  is 
tlie  Site  of  B«ing  Land,  an  ancient  country 
about  the  tise  of  Scandinavia,  wUcfa  jobied 
the  mainlands  of  Aua  and  Ninrth  America. 
The  latitudes  of  this  land  were  those  of  Nor- 
way, and  it  formed  the  baein  of  the  ktmr 
Yukon. 

Before  there  was  any  polar  cold  on  Earth, 
when  the  magnolia  blossomed  in  Greenland, 
this  doudy  rain-swept  country  was  warm 
enoi^  lor  tapirs.  Astfae  sky  deareditmanaged 
to  harbour  camds,  and  became  a  pasturage 
lor  animals  of  the  horse  family.  Let  i»  see 
then  whether  these  were  ni  the  nttml  spaeiat 
we  call  the  horse. 


THE  LANDSCAPE 
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sunlight,  such  as  Irdand,  have  green  twM 

grasses.  The  polar  summer  which  is  one  long 
day  covers  all  pastures  with  a  blaze  of  flowers. 
The  bushes  also  yield  a  bounty  of  blossom  and 
wild  fruit.  The  mosquito  season  is  the  great 
event  at  tlw  yenr. 

So  we  may  see  the  DMsdows  beside  the  bwer 
Yukon,  giccB  ptstofe  ftaired  wMi  Ihmm, 
bushed,  wet,  moifii^o-stricken  ruife  f» 

bearded  Celtic  pony,  utterly  unlike  the  sun- 
baked golden  steppe  of  the  Dun  horse.  We 
must  cast  back  to  earlier  times  when  Bering 
I^d  was  clouded,  torrid,  range  for  ancestors 
of  oar  modem  horses,  the  pasture  which 
changed  tlie  broim  ttej^  of  Bnudl  into  the 
skewbald  tapir  of  Ifadi^  At  tbnt  time  pte- 
gladal  Ameiicn  had  seven  spedes  of  timf- 
toed  horse-anceston,  some  of  whica  may  have 
ranged  westward  across  Bering  Land  into 
Asia,  and  there  given  birth  to  the  stock  of  the 
Old  World. 

With  the  onset  of  the  Great  Ice  Age  the 
growing  weight  of  the  American  Ice-cap  seems 
to  have  strained  tiie  loose  ddn  of  the  Earth, 
which,  in  the  Cohunbia  Bain  cracked,  pow^ 
forth  floods  of  lava  to  overwhelm  a  fc^itt 
hundred  miles  in  ki^,  eight  hnndied  wide. 
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A  series  of  rock  waves  folded,  fonnii^  the 
coast  or  island  ranges  from  California  north- 
ward and  culminating  in  the  stupendous  Alps 
of  St.  Elias.  There  gathered  a  lesser  Ice-cap, 
poaring  its  glaciers  down  the  Alaskan  and 
Biiti^  G>luiiibian  fjoixb. 

It  was  this  barrier  of  ice  which  put  an  end 
to  all  migrations  of  animals.  The  Alps  of  St. 
Elias  closed  the  path-way  between  those  two 
groups  of  continents  which  so  far  had  been 
the  common  breeding  ground  for  beasts  and 
men.  Within  the  narrowed  breeding  ground 
of  the  Americas  the  horse  together  with  the 
camdf  and  many  other  species,  became 
eai^inct. 

Old  Bering  Land  had  become  sub-Arctic, 
the  home  of  the  Mammoth,  a  maned  roan 
elephant.  •  Then  the  Pacific  flooded  the  plains 
of  the  Lower  Yukon,  and  formed  the  shoals 
of  Bering  Sea.  Both  in  Asia  and  in  America 
faint  memories  remain  of  a  drowned  world. 
In  Assyria  and  in  British  Columbia  the  legend 
tells  us  of  a  hero,  and  of  rescued  folk  ina  ^t 
of  three  hundred  canoM. 

So  the  two  groups  of  continents  woe  finally 
cut  apart  at  Bering  Straits.  And  now  a  ring 
of  flaming  craters  girdles  the  Pacific,  the  fit 
finale  to  a  tremendous  drama. 
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PAltt  V.     THE  MARKINGS  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Darwin  wrote  of  f^c  probablr  "  descent  of 
all  existing  races  fr  ni  a  singk  (^un-coloured, 
more  or  less  striped  pumitive  scock  to  which 
our  horses  occasional! jr  invert." 

The  stories  of  the  Greet  Ice  Age  and  <tf 
B&mg  Land -have  shown  us  a  variety  of 
swiftly  '•<*»wg«"g  dimates  in  ^iriiidi  the  origaial 
three-toed  dun  striped  ancestors  begat  a  special 
type  of  horse  for  each  kind  of  habitat.  The 
high  lands  and  high  latitudes,  the  low  lands 
and  low  latitudes,  the  tall  grasses,  the  short 
grasses,  the  open  woodlands,  the  northern 
downs  and  valleys,  bred  each  their  special  type 
of  the  wild  hone. 

EviDSNCK  or  THE  WiND.  It  is  not  so  very 
tlw  last  clumps  of  timber  vanished 
from  the  steppes.  Still  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can range  one  finds  the  trunks  and  roots  of 
forest  trees,  which  silicate  swamps  have  changed 
into  masses  of  jaspar  onyx  and  chalcedony  ; 
and  these  have  not  had  time  to  sink  as  stones 
do  into  the  soil.  In  a  seven  huadred  aaUa  ride 
across  tht  Canadlati  ipMatt  I  iamd  a  fiving 
dump  ei  three  piiia  tSstant  a  hmiAred-aiii- 
fifty  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  shrunken  lanat. 
Such  shdters  have  indeed  so  lately  disappeared 
that  the  horse  has  lu^  yet  learned  the  tnck  td 
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wind  endurance.  If  his  ears  and  nostrils  were 
not  so  fearfully  sensitive,  he  need  only  face  up 
wind,  and  the  hair  of  his  body  would  be  blown 
<towii  flftt  to  protect  him.  As  it  is,  the  extreme 
sensitiveiiess  of  his  lace  compdi  faiiii  to  stand 
or  drift  with  buttocks  turned  to  the  gak»  tail 
tucked,  head  down.  It  is  only  in  that  position 
that  the  hair  is  blown  up  from  theskinand  fails 
to  give  him  protection.  We  may  conclude 
then  that  he  was  inured  to  torrid  summers 
and  even  to  polar  winters  before  he  had  to  en- 
counter strong  gales  away  from  shelter.  Long 
alter  the  three-toed  ancestor  had  become  a 
hent,  the  stqypes  had  abundant  tree  clumps 
for  wind  breaks  in  heavy  weather. 

The  African  Bay.  In  every  striped  horse 
it  seems  a  general  rule  that  the  body  stripes 
are  curved  in  such  a  way  as  to  point  to  a  spot 
on  the  ground  midway  between  the  four  legs. 
The  leg  bands  merely  cut  the  upright  lines 
of  the  limbs  so  that  these  disappear.  Some 
Mtural  process  of  cofamr  photography  has 
made  the  body  stripes  a  bold  copy  <rf  the  up- 
ward and  outward  spr«ul  tte  tmrngdc  put. 
It  was  for  concealment  then  among  the  rich 
forage  of  the  tussocks  that  some  of  the  parent 
species  wore  a  gorgeous  livery  which  pasMd 
on  to  the  Zebra. 


THE  SAHARAN  RANGE 


F^rom  all  acocNUitt  the  Sahara  is  the  bed  of 
a  recent  sea,  but,  possibly  along  its  eastern 
side,  a  horse  range  expended  from  the  Soudan 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Such 
range  had  not  less  than  ten  inches  a  year  of 
rainfall,  carried  by  the  sea  breezes  from  sur- 
rounding waters.  Then  was  moitttire  enough 
for  trees,  and  there  ue  abusdtitt  tnccs  of 
quite  recent  timber. 

The  winds  were  drjring,  the  clouds  were 
burned  out,  the  light  was  increasing  to  a 
terrific  strength,  and  the  tussocks  began  to 
fail.  On  the  American  range  I  have  noticed 
that  these  tall  grasses,  abundar^  only  thirty 
years  ago,  have  become  quite  rare  since  the 
postioe  wu  overstoeked.  As  ^  tall  grasses 
perished  and  streaks  of  naked  desert  crept  mto 
the  ^ying  pastioe,  all  hope  of  conoealnei^  for 
horses  was  at  an  end,  the  brilliant  strqnaf 
ceased  to  have  any  value,  and  the  need  fwr 
speed  outweighed  the  need  for  sleep.  Three 
and  a  half  hours  for  sleep,  standing,  suffices 
the  modem  horse. 

And  as  the  cover  vanislied,  every  possible 
BUBtary  precaution  became  in^mra^ve  i^ohstt 
surprise  by  Boos.  The  gay  str^  pakitb« 
had  become  a  danger,  and  whole  eetoor  Wit 
the  last  fihaaot  of  eoBceaimefit  for  pmposat 
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of  rest.  Close  herding  by  the  ^Ilions,  a  single 
line  formation  with  vedettes  and  flankers, 
signals  by  cries  and  stamping,  and,  above  all 
things,  speed,  were  needed  to  save  the 
horse  under  the  new  conditions.  The  arched 
raarkiiq;!  on  the  face  of  the  striped  horse 
changed  to  a  star,  the  leg  bands  to  stoddngs : 
white  mario  to  identify  membert  of  the  tod 
on  the  darkest  nights.  Such  nlarkiI^s  aie  very 
common  among  horses  of  desert  descent. 

As  the  deadly  actinic  rays  of  light  poured 
into  the  body  between  its  bars  of  painting,  the 
natural  dye  secreted  in  the  skin  began  to  fiil 
ttse  bright  streaks  with  strong  colour.  So  the 
striped  Dun  became  the  desert  Bay,  with  black 
points  and  wiute  markings,  gifted  witk  tlie 
intdligence  needed  in  family  and  tribal  life, 
but  above  all  things  endowed  with  a  speed 
which  was  the  despair  of  lions  and  is  the  f^wy 
of  all  honest  horsemen.  So  entirely  was  the 
danger  from  lions  overcome  that  the  Bay 
horse  has  forgotten  the  art  of  bucking,  which 
<mGe  was  needed  in  fighting  beasts  of  prey. 
S|Med  lias  given  the  steel-faanl  hods,  the  steel- 
itrmg  Mmbi,  c^»te  modfffing  to  ci^  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  tail  set  and  carried 
high  for  the  finest  steering,  and  almost  every 
other  trait  of  our  Barbs  and  Anybt.  Sq 
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intoise  is  the  light  in  his  native  pasture  that 
even  the  refracted  glow  from  the  ground  has 
had  to  be  met  by  dark  colouring  of  the  under 
surfaces,  wherein  he  differs  from  the  horses  of 
higher  latitudes. 

Zebra  and  Qvaqoa.  ScmtibnNnrd  tan  tlw 
great  Desert  the  forest  of  Equatorial  Africa  it 
b<mlered  to  the  eastward  and  the  south  by 
grass  lands.  In  these  a  few  patches  of  jungle 
and  tussock  grasses  have  preserved  the  colour- 
ing of  striped  horses  down  to  our  own  time. 
Their  painting  is  most  brilliant  towards  the 
Equator,  fades  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  in 
Cape  Colony  only  the  neck  and  shoulder 
stripes  mnaiaed  in  the  Quagga  breed.  The 
land  does  not  eontaitte  into  the  latitude  of  the 
Dun  horse.  It  is  quite  possible  that  with  the 
coming  of  the  Boers  tame  cattle  ate  off  the 
Quagga  pasturage,  but  rifles  have  put  the  wild 
stock  to  an  end  with  the  advance  of  human 
settlement. 

The  Asses.  These  creatures  of  moun- 
tidnous  deserts  are  coloured  like  the  bouldat 
of  a  hillside,  but  r^  for  their  Mdity  rnftir  on 
Id^int^^^aice  ai^^Ke-lbQledipe^.  Biiiif 
desert  animals  of  course  they  are  dry  hMt,  so 
that  their  efforts  to  produce  the  most  beautiful 
music  merdy  rub  leathffr  aipMm^  loathor  hloe 
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the  sole  of  a  creaking  boot.  They  should  be 
petted  like  operatic  tenci-s,  and  indeed  there 
are  ao  animals  in  the  world  who  improve 
80  rapidfy  in  response  to  decent  treatment. 

There  »  a  kgead  that  the  ass  who  earned 
the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Christ  npon  the  way  to 
Calvary  had  ever  afterwards  its  shadow  on  his 
back,  still  worn  by  the  African  breed  as  a 
special  badge  of  honour.  It  is  called  the  en- 
durance mark,  and  this  with  the  same  leg  bands 
is  the  special  brand  of  the  Dun  horse  of  Asia. 

Tin  Dim  HoRSB.  It  was  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Fask  that  I  paid  ten  dollars  for  a  thirteen 

hand  p«iy  caBed  Bade,  a  hr^t  Dun  with  the 
endurance  cross  and  leg  bands.  Bebw  the 
black  knees  and  hocks  he  wore  white  stockings, 
and  had  black  mane,  tail  and  points.  He 
taught  me  the  real  protective  colour  for  short 
grass.  His  upper  and  lower  body  lines  were 
the  curves  of  prairie  ridges,  while  the  limbs 
to  croM-cdoured  that  the  upright  lines 
became  invitihle,  save  when  he  moved,  at 
about  two  hundM  yards.  It  was  hidiy  that 
he  always  came  at  my  call,  because  so  &r  as 
my  poor  eyesight  went,  he  was  lost  to  me  every 
evening  so  soon  as  I  sent  him  off  to  graze.  His 
wall  eye  and  game  knee  were  acquu-ed  from 
meeting  Christians,  but  an  odd  trick  of  cany- 
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ing  the  lower  jaw  sideways  while  he  wm 
thinking,  an  unusual  sweetness  of  character, 
and  most  uncommon  pluck,  may  have  been 
primitive  traits.  He  trotted  with  my  pack 
a  thousand  miles,  until  in  Utah  I  gave  him  to 
a  cowboy  rather  than  take  him  on  into  the 
desert  ahead,  where  he  might  die  of  thirst.  I 
did  not  know  in  those  days  that  he  was  a 
desert  horse  who  knew  a  deal  more  i^xmt 
finding  water  than  ever  I  shall  learn. 

The  horse  became  extinct  in  the  Americas, 
the  Quagga  in  South  Africa,  the  wild  Bay  in 
Northern  Africa.  The  numbers  of  the  wild 
asses  and  of  the  zebras  are  shrinking  rapidly. 
The  wild  Dun,  or  Tarpan,  whose  range  was  the 
whxAt  steppe  of  Russia  and  North  Asia,  a  bow 
represented  in  three  nnaii^strietscrf  Mongolia 
by  the  Ptejevalski  herds.  So  far,  then,  as  wild 
horses  are  concerned,  the  species  is  dying  out. 

Among  tame  horses,  to  judge  from  what 
one  sees  in  the  larger  stables,  there  must  be  at 
least  one  hundred  Bays,  Browns  and  Chestnuts 
to  eveiy  real  Dun.  AU  Imders  select  ton 
the  Bay  type  as  dbtinguished  hem  tiht  Dun, 
whose  only  special  value  is  in  enduraMe.  in 
the  run-wild  or  foral  herds,  however,  the  Dun 
have  a  fair  chance,  and  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  stock.  They  are  not  on^  hai^  iMit 
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abo  fertile.  If  man  became  extinct,  the 
steppes  and  prairies  would  breed  Dulis,  wad 
gradually  kill  out  the  other  types. 

From  the  fierce  dry  heat  of  the  Gobi  Desert 
to  the  utmost  rigors  of  Siberian  cold,  the  Dun 
will  thrive  wherever  there  is  grass.  His  coat 
is  warm  and  cool  for  any  climate,  greasy 
enot^  to  shed  rain,  and  |^oof  against  ev^ 
weather  accept  wet  driving  snow  w  a  strmig 
gale.  TTirough  the  longest  winters  he  keeps 
alive  by  grubbing  thro'.gh  the  snow  to  get  at 
grass.  The  droughts  of  summer  may  so  in- 
crease the  journey  between  food  and  water 
that  he  gets  very  little  time  for  rest,  but  some- 
how he  manages  to  pull  through,  the  last  of  all 
hmes  to  yield  to  difficulties.  Lacking  the 
speed  and  beauty  of  the  Bay,  he  lives  where  the 
Bsy  wiH  die.  In  danger  or  difficulty  the  Bay 
is  a  fool  in  a  panic,  while  the  Dun  keqos  co<^, 
reasons,  and  uses  common  sense  with  a  strong, 
hearty  valour.  One  would  select  the  Bay  for 
pleasure,  but  the  Dun  for  serious  work  under 
the  saddle,  for  road  endurance,  for  long  and 
rapkl  BHtfdies,  and  all  that  makes  mounted 
tro^  of  Vitee  in  campaigns, 

Just  as  the  woridng  man  may  be  reodered 
irritable  and  even  vicious  by  unfair  treatment 
in  our  social  life,  the  working  faotse  is  macte 
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ill-tempered  and  duifefXMtt  to  handle  by  bad 

hone-iiMftertl^.  So  the  Dun  hat  a  tofiblt 

reputation,  and  in  his  defence  I  am  a  sort  of 
Devil's  advocatei  He  is  the  t3rpical  range 
horse  whose  manners  and  customs  wiU  be  the 
theme  of  the  next  chapter. 

PART  VI.  CLOUDLAND. 

We  have  seen  the  dose  resembbinct  of  warm 
winds  and  seas  betweoi  the  North  Atlaatic 
and  the  N  wth  P^afic ;  bat  it  waa  onljr  to  tiii 

North  Atlantic  region  that  the  great  Ice  Age, 
in  long  pulsations,  widened  and  shrank  its 
Icefields.  Ten  thousand  years  ago  (Wright)  in 
the  Niagara  District,  and  seven  thousand 
years  ago  (de  Geer)  in  Finland,  the  edges  of  the 
Icefield  were  withdrawn  for  the  last  time,  and 
the  ^mi^  began  to  get  wMm  Mid  comiBttrtia. 

In  America  and  in  Europe,  aa  the  iea  it- 
treated,  a  belt  of  timdra  crept  clos^  in  IH 
wake,  and  in  the  rear  of  that  a  bait  of  gp«en 
turfed  grasses. 

In  Eastern  Canada,  and  North-western 
Europe  these  green  turfed  pastures  are  varied 
with  woodlands  of  such  trees  as  cast  their  leaves 
in  winter.  Amid  these  chanfea  the  iMtit 
had  vanished  from  North  Amerka,  bat  wrvlyad 
in  Alia,  and  tSemfy  CKteadrt  bii  fgi  aa 

yiMi  His  CBEHfilttBBD:  'SMHBft  nfiifiBflBftA    'fiv'  '^E^^BHM^ 
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as  in  America,  man  also  widened  his  himtiiig 
grounds  in  the  wake  of  the  melting  Icefield. 

In  the  big  region  of  the  south-west  wind  the 
lands  which  surround  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  are  different  from  all  others,  being  under 
« low  ran,  cloudy,  with  only  one  day's  sunshine 
outolieven.  And  Qoudland  breeds  a  special 
type  ci  man  with  blue  qres,  a  ruddy  ildn,  and 
hair  of  chestnut,  bay,  brown,  or  dun,  eokm 
like  those  of  hwses. 

Under  the  grey  skies  of  Cloudland,  man 
lacks  the  protective  colour  which  in  all  other 
re^pons  of  the  world  defends  the  body  from 
actinic  li}:  .  I  think  we  shall  find  this  true 
ol  tlie  hone  abo. 

The  original  striped  colouring  of  the  Bays 
and  Duns  never  devdoped  in  Western  Europe 
with  its  dintate  of  doudy  skies  and  verdant 
pastures. 

The  White  Horse.  Now  let  us  study  the 
conditions  following  the  Ice  Age  in  Southern 
Russia.  Here  the  Dun  horse  has  a  white  coat 
far  ranny  snowy  winters.  Rumour  says  that 
feab  are  not  bwn  white,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  snowy  winters  are  recent  even 
as  grassy  plains. 

This  whiteness  is  not,  like  the  tammer 
colouring,  a  paint  issued  by  the  body  to  tat 
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the  hair,  but  •  men  abMBoe  el  any  coiouriaf 

matter.   It  is  as  though  Jm  aafauU  taved  Ui 

stores  to  paint  his  inside  to  a  warm  red  dming 
the  cold  season  instead  of  wasting  it  in  mere 
vanity  upon  his  outer  clothing.  At  the  same 
time  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than 
a  white  coat  for  concealment  against  a  snowy 
background.  Hares,  Eskmio,  and  tots  of  other 
trMws  are  most  parttoular  in  thk  matter,  and 
among  the  best  people  oi  all  nowy  re^OBi  a 
white  suit  is  the  correct  mode  for  winter.  It 
may  be  that  some  tribes  of  ponies  n^lected 
to  change  in  the  spring,  and  so  became  con- 
spicuous in  summer,  a  fatal  error  where  there 
are  wolves  about.  These  were  not  likely  to 
IHTotper  and  raise  children  except  under  man's 
I»otection,  so  one  suspects  that  white  coats  lor 
summer  wear  date  only  from  the  human  period. 
Men  had  a  feeling,  too,  that  the  white  hone 
was  so  beautiful  that  he  must  be  sacred,  a 
special  gift  of  the  gods.  Without  any  special 
merit,  being  indeed  of  lower  stamina  and  en- 
durance than  any  other  horses,  the  white  stock 
were  favoured  by  breeders.  Left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  dk  out  rapidly  in  any  sunny 
danate.  Om  notes,  howevor,  that  the  PnsMn 
wild  ass  has  a  silvery  fHnte  coai,  tehueoiyi 
nativedesort.  Then  an mai^ rabaals fi^oae 
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dtfk  iwir  is  white  at  the  tipt,  to  thai 
they  are  realfy  bnuiettct  who  natqaenidt  at 

blondes. 

Bearded  Horses.  The  ancient  horse- 
eating  artiat-savages  of  France  have  left  us 
pertniitt  of  praiet  ttrongly  bearded  under  the 
lower  jaw.  In  the  earliett  portrait  we  have  of 
Hw  CMc  pouy  (Ewart),  0<yn't  eight-legged 
Sleipnir  showt  the  coarse  bearded  cut  of  jaw. 
The  Celtic  pony  tjrpes  are  bearded  to  the  north- 
ward, clean-shaven  towards  the  southward 
parts  of  their  wide  range.  The  Prejevalski, 
who  is  the  Tarpan  of  Asia,  is  slightly  bearded. 
So  it  the  Kiang  or  wild  ass  of  Asia.  One  finds 
tiM  beard  briattet  ia  all  the  northom  breedt 
ofhefiet,notinthedeiert  ttockt  to  theee^i. 
Why  then  should  northern  honet  wuik  to 
grow  a  beard  ? 

A  horse  has  so  small  a  stomach  that  his  day's 
work  to  get  sufficient  grass  is  seven  hours.  Up 
to  about  fifty  degrees  of  north  latitude,  he  gets 
seven  hours  of  daylight  even  in  mid-winter 
Northward  of  that  he  needt  beard  bnttlet  to 
tgA  hint  in  feriiiy  and  telectii^^  f^ratt  in  tiie 
diilQieii.  Soiitiward  d  ttot,  he  it  lumted 
by  wolves  or  tigers,  he  needt  a  few  beard 
bristles  for  in.  At  grazing  except  in  cloudless 
regiont  where  there  it  always  starlight.  So, 
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roughly,  the  range  oi  b«arM  Iwtui  it  ikgk 

of  long  dark  nights. 

The  Register  of  Size.  The  sim  ci  iMMi 
varies  with  their  nourishment. 

On  the  scattered  but  rich  bunch  grasses  of 
the  desert,  where  there  it  much  travel  for  a 
little  food,  the  pasture  regisiHs  Hm  stature 
of  the  Bay  as  about  fourteen  hmit  two  ibcIms. 

The  scattered  but  rich  buaeli  grass  ci  tbe 
American  steppe  makes  horses  prosperous  in 
summer  but  fam-'l  ed  in  the  winter,  so  that  the 
pasture  registers  a  smaller  horse  th  i'  it  of 
the  desert — up  to  thirteen  hands.  Una,.*-  the 
same  conditions  we  may  take  the  roister  of  the 
Dun  in  Asia  as  up  to  thirteen  hai^. 

The  poor  grasff  of  die  Wmtdak  raoois  registers 
a  pony  of  ten  to  elevoi  tamds. 

Strong  feeding  of  grain  and  hay  n^pgUn 
stabled  horses  up  to  nineteen  hands. 

The  great  abundance  of  green  turfed  grass 
the  year  round  in  North-western  Europe 
should,  under  its  best  conditions,  register  as 
large  a  horse  m  eitho-  steppe  or  desert. 

The  Three  PAsrunn.  The  Bay  partuM 
^nd  tlw  Dm  ptaitmm  are  cadi  of  contfaiiBtal 
Size,  wheras  the  green  pature  n  only  a  smaB 
province.  In  the  same  way,  the  rodk  forBHI* 
tions  of  the  Bay  and  the  Dun  pastuaeaaia  aadi 
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continuous  for  several  thousands  of  miles.  In 
sharp  contrast  is  that  little  ragged  edge  of  agr  '.at 
continent  known  as  North-western  Europe,  a 
district  which  has  many  times  been  flooded 
by  the  sea,  each  bath  makiiig  new  beds  of  rock. 

Tht  lowlaiids  of  Oeat  ^tain,  for  example, 
have  been  fiwquaitfy  submerged,  mad  tibe 
island  shows  samples  oi  afanost  every  rock 
formation  known  upon  the  earth.  This  Euro- 
pean pasture  then  is  not  only  small,  but  also 
varied  in  its  rock  formations,  its  soils,  and  its 
landscape.  One  may  get  a  standard  horse  of 
registered  size  in  the  Bay  range  or  the  Dun 
range,  but  would  expect  to  find  on  the  green 
rai^  of  Etm^  not  cmly  many  coknirs,  Iwt 
abo  many  types  doived  hem  the  j^ripoitivt 
stock,  strains  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  A  glance 
at  three  formations  will  show  how  much  the 
build  and  size  of  a  horse  is  varied  by  the 
rocks. 

Granite.  In  North-western  Europe  the 
granitic  or  speckled  formations  form  upstand- 
ing nuKM^ands.  The  poor  but  abunduit  grus 
FrHifR^ftww  pcmiet  both  light  and  Iwavy  of  l^Mt 
derived  ttom  sevoral  kinds  of  ancestors.  Thsy 
are  so  secured  from  attack  by  beasts  of  prey 
that  they  do  not  need  to  run  far  and  fast  on 
ground  where  running  would  be  dangerous. 


LIMESTONE  AND  CLAY 


These  art  groq^  imdcr  ^  gtaml  BM«e  ol 

Celtic  pony. 

Limestone.  Allowing  for  some  districts, 
like  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  where  the  Ice- 
sheet  has  left  the  country  very  badly  drained, 
a  limestone  formation  usually  makes  dry  soil. 
TbeT^fgttUe  BwuidBiiqrbold  a  fitHe  wsttr  and 
make  mud,  at  cm  the  efaattt  dowm,  bi^  ^ 
rock  is  so  porous  that  suat  of  the  nia  aoaks 
down,  and  the  waters  run  mainly  underground. 
Moreover,  the  v^etable  mould  gives  diemical 
qualities  to  this  water,  which  is  enabled  to 
dissolve  the  rocks  and  form  caverns  on  the 
undergroimd  water  courses.  At  the  same 
time  tha  water  baoomes  '  hard  '  with  lime  in 
sdutioii»  so  tiait  the  nmngs  will  petrify  moM 
and  twigi. 

The  dryness  of  the  ground  tends  to  make 
horses  sound  of  bone.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  water  supplies  them  with  the  material 
for  bone.  As  the  result  the  bones  are  very 
light  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  So  this 
pasture  raters  a  well-built  and  very  light 
hona.  HaoefaaBaniflMd  ii  alBi^  blood,  iM 
k  i«fir  waA  iwiflei  tea  tlia  Arab,  hida^ 
onfyisioundness  and  in  travat  aadhnaaoa* 

Clay.  Asclay  haldiwatar,ttaaafiiproinda 
•bundanoe  to  tha  graM  foola»  aad  lo  prodooe 
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thick  turf  with  a  great  weight  of  green  forage 
to  the  acre.  Such  heavy  feeding  without  any 
exercise  in  search  of  water,  would,  after  the 
kilHng  out  of  the  wolves,  tend  to  produce  a 
large,  heavy,  slow-going  gentle  horse  with 
steady  nerves  such  as  our  draught  stock, 
lacking  in  that  soundness  of  foet  and  1^ 
wiuch  is  limited  to  the  Inteecb  of  arid 
rq^kms. 

So  far,  the  argument  presents  for  the  green 
pastures  of  cloadland  horses  of  several  colours  ; 
and,  for  the  varied  rock  formations  in  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic  basins,  horses  oi  many 
types. 

Professor  Ewart  tra<^  among  the  ancient 
wiM  hofs«  of  the  for^t  specks  three  veiy 
distinct  types : 

I.  At  the  time  when  the  glacial  drift  of  the 
Rhine  and  Weser  valleys  had  a  climate  hke 
that  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  of  to-day,  the  con- 
ditions of  cold  and  damp  matured  the  Diluvial 
horse  (Equus  Caballus  occidentalis).  This  ani- 
mal stood  fifteen  hands,  had  a  longer  face  than 
the  general  forest  type,  was  coarsefy  built,  had 
bmvy  ittMa,  a  ^hart  upright  pastern,  a  bfoad 
round  foot.  This  a  the  cart  torse  breed. 

a.  The  Q^nahii  Grottoes  in  the  Riviera 
preserve  ranains  of  a  i<»est*upland  bone, 
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large,  coarse,  heavy  in  build,  with  a  ihcnrt, 
broad  face,  and  a  flat  pn^e. 

3.  The  Solutr^  Caverns  of  France  preserve 
paintings  made  by  ancient  savages  of  a  small 
stout,  chunky,  bearded  horse,  rather  like  a 
long,  low  Iceland  pony,  with  a  short  broad  face, 
elk-fike  note,  and  low-set  tail,  rough-haired 
towards  ^M^root.  He  stood  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  hands  in  hdg^. 

Frmu  time  three  forest  varieties  our  dr»m^ 
horses  are  mainly  descended  ;  but  there  were 
also  in  Ancient  Europe  two  other  iq>eries 
besides  that  of  the  woodlands. 

A.  SiwaUk  type.  A  fifteen-hand  horse, 
lightly  built  like  the  modem  thoroughbred. 
Tlielov^eadieeedet  at  Ml  an|^  froin  tlie  line 
of  the  &oe,  and  there  is  a  promin«tce  betwesa 
the  eyes.  The  Umbs  m  kof,  inthofB  Wgit,- 
and  tail  set  on  high. 

B.  Prejevalski  Tarpan  steppe  tjrpe,  the 
Dun  of  Northern  Asia.  The  face  is  long, 
narrow  and  straight.  The  nasal  chambers  are 
large,  causing  a  Roman  nose.  The  limbs  are 
dean,  wi^  dose  hodcs  and  narrow  feet. 
Hdght  twdve  to  tiurteen  hancii. 

We  Bttist  think  then  of  sodi  types  as  the 
Forest  and  Siwalik  adapting  thMMahraa  to 
soils  of  North-western  Europe. 
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PART  VII.    THE  CHANGING  LAND. 

The  North  Sea  is  only  a  recent  flood  in  an 
old  river  valley.  We  must  consider  it  not  as 
a  tract  of  permanent  water,  but  as  a  lost  hunt- 
ing ground  of  our  own  ancestors,  a  pasturage 
lor  lionet  not  very  kmg  ago. 

In  tikt  year  saoo  m,c,  the  Scaaffiaivfaui 
l^aciers,  shriidibig  at  the  rate  of  about  one  Bdio 
a  year  (the  rate  of  shrinkage  in  the  Alps  of 
St.  Elias),  withdrew  from  the  province  of  Fin- 
land and  the  Baltic  Lake.  Let  us  suppose 
that,  in  that  year  a  traveller  from  civilised 
Egjrpt  made  his  way  down  the  Rhine,  and  so 
entered  the  valley  of  North  River,  which  is 
now  flooded  the  North  Sea.  At  first  this 
liver  wound  its  level  way  betweoi  ioiw  diaBt 
dofwas,  but  presently  the  TkoMs  cone  in 
from  the  West,  and  forested  swampy  day- 
lands  extended  northward.  Abreast  of  Abo^ 
deen  came  the  lastchalkdowns,  and  beyond  that 
lay  Arctic  tundras  where  the  delta  widened 
to  an  ice-drifted  sea  nearly  abreast  of  Faroe. 

The  whole  valley  was  as  varied  in  rock  and 
soy  as  Eastern  Eni^and,  with  fittk  lakes, 
ridges  of  bonUer  ^y,  and  downs  ol  fane  waA 
bracken.  Northward  across  this  verdant  land 
ar^t  succeec&if  wsvis  ol  the  fir,  tha  mk,  mA 
the  beech  I 
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Out  on  the  delta  ootet,  £ur  to  the  right, 

beyond  a  deep  sea  duomel,  rose  the  white  Ice- 
cap of  Sweden,  whose  Ice-flood  filled  the  Nor- 
way fjords  with  berg-breeding  glaciers.  Far  to 
the  left  rose  the  ice-clad  Grampians. 

The  Delta  people  and  those  of  the  Baltic 
Lake  were  poor  savages  living  upon  shell  fish, 
and  inakmg  meuadt  of  refisse  mad^Mir 
hSisurths.  Inland  woe  stra^er  peo|^  iriw 
had  lake  villages  or  traieted  fTWrampttiwiti 
headlands  of  the  downs. 

As  the  grass  followed  the  advancing  fir 
woods,  the  primitive  stock  of  Cloudland  re- 
turned to  pastures  from  whence  it  had  been 
driven  by  the  cold.  These  were  not  Duns, 
Bays,  or  striped,  but  native  dondlaiid  hofaes 
adaptod  to '  i$ut  ragion  of  little  •""^p^w* 
Stnmg  Dun  was  not  needed  to  guard  them 
from  the  actinic  ra3rs  of  sunlight,  so  their  dull 
colour  had  yellowish,  brownish  and  reddish 
tones  which  blended  with  the  landscape,  such 
colours  as  are  worn  by  the  Celtic  ponies  of 
Britain  and  other  Atlantic  isles. 

Ihit  wiid  horses  wore  evolving  three  utterly 
^ffeiam  types.  Oft  lia  ^alk  dowas,  and  on 
tiia  fimcstooe  tracts  north  of  tiw  Hmnber, 
thoe  were  lightly  built,  slender,  pieaM 
hoiMaof  fairlMigh^  On  tiiaaii^tiMiaiMM 
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horses,  heavy,  coarse,  and  slow.  On  the 
Breton,  British  and  Scandinavian  moon  thore 
were  Celtic  ponies. 

It  needed  but  Httle  sinking  of  this  land  to 
flood  the  Delta,  and  open  a  long  channel  up 
the  N<Mtb  River  valley.  The  sea  washed  oat 
the  clay  fotrndations  of  the  forests.  The  sea 
breakers  wielded  bouldm  of  tiie  leader-drift 
and  hurled  them  like  battering  rams  against 
the  dissolving  limestone  of  low  cliffs.  The 
tide  swung  gravels  to  tear  out  bays  in  the  fore- 
shores. Winter  frosts  cracked  the  headlands, 
and  summer  rains  melted  the  ice  cracks  so  that 
the  capes  fell  into  the  sea  in  landsUdes.  Thus 
the  sea  widened,  bittng  its  way  de^  into 
EtiK^  until  mm  b^as  thehr  losi^  ^j^t  wiA 
dykes  for  the  savii^  of  doomed  netherlands. 
The  North  Sea  cut  its  way  through  chalk  downs 
into  the  English  channel.  The  tribes  who  held 
fortified  headlands  of  the  chalk  downs  and  set 
up  temples  at  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  on 
the  mainland  of  Europe,  about  1 800  b.c.  found 
that  thmt  country  had  beconK  an  island. 

The  old  horse  pasture  of  Hor&*westem 
Europe  was  spfit  into  sundered  {»t>vinces  1^ 
theadvancuqp  sea,  but  the  breeds,  native  to  a 
lost  valley  are  still  almost  identical  on  either 
shore.   The  Breton  and  British  moors  faftvc 
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one  type  of  Celtic  pony  whose  ancestral  range 
extended  across  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The 
clay  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  of  Holland  still 
hdve  c^H^t  hones  alike  in  build  and  is 
cf^iur.  Vrhe  limestone  dbtricto  north  oi  the 
Humber  We  the  same  tail  haneB  as  thesimUar 
provinces  across  the  water  in  Schleswig,  Hol- 
stein  and  Jutland.  The  granitic  lands  of 
Scotland  and  Norway  have  one  type  of  the 
Celtic  pon}'.    (Low's  Domesticated  Animals.) 

It  is  none  of  my  business,  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  flooding  at  about  the  same 
period  of  the  Lower  Yukon  and  North  River 
Valleys  is  something  more  than  a  coMwidenoe. 
The  Geofa^cal  people  are  always  codoMOPt 
the  sea  cannot  rise,  that  an  hemisphere — the 
Southern,  for  example,  cannot  be  flooded, 
and  they  assume  quite  blandly  that  lands 
have  sunk,  without  explaining  why.  Their 
theories  never  seem  really  to  fit  that  mighty 
wild^ess,  to  which  I  have  seen  them  come  as 
visitOTs  or  st|angas.  Sdoice  will  nev«r  under- 
stcnd  until  it  huam  to  love*. 

PART  VIU.     THE  HUMAN  INFLUENCE. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  of  the  argu- 
ment which  shows  for  Europe  no  continental 
type  Uke  the  Bay  or  the  Dun,  but  a  horse  stock 
of  varied  coiourii^i  of  diverse  heights  and 
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builds,  and  most  curious  dispersions  aa  native 
to  the  green  pastures  of  Cloudland. 

The  problem  in  nature  was  intricate  as  a 
jigsaw  puzzle,  befan  Bian'i  interference  brdu 
tiMt  pozsk  into  little  pieces.  Our  fkioeston 
were  not  such  Ms  as  to  import  icom 
Asia  for  purpose  of  breeding,  but  in  their  wars 
and  migrations  drifted  Asiatic  Duns  and  South 
Russian  white  horses  across  the  face  of  Europe. 
No  wars  of  invasion  brought  Bay  horses  out  of 
Africa ;  but  as  each  tribe  needed  a  better 
stn^  of  horseflesh,  the  Bays  were  carried  in 
the  courses  of  tmde  to  Eim^. 

THX  HUMAN  INPLUnfCB  IN  CKMSING  NOHSB 

STRAINS. 

The  Chestnut.  This  colour  is  possibly 
bright  Bay  from  African  blood  crossed  with  a 
slight  proportion  of  golden  Dun.  Both  in  the 
humans  and  the  horses,  chestnut  hair  goes 
with  a  certain  temper  described  as  sanguine, 
gencfOtts  or  fiery  if  we  haiq>en  to  be  in  a  good 
ten^,  or  untrustworthy  and  ▼icious  if  we 
<&fike  the  person.  Set^  ^  oold 
sorrel,  or  light  chestnut,  vA&ck  in  n^  mm  adnd 
is  associated  with  commonplace  horses  and 
with  one  or  two  very  bad  women,  the  real  diest- 
nut,  with  its  red-gold  glory,  makes  most  of  us 
catch  our  breath  with  its  beauty.   In  human 
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hair  it  so  appeals  to  artists  as  to  be  generally 
reserved  for  the  most  sacred  portraiture.  In 
horses,  it  so  appeals  to  horsemen  as  to  rank 
next  bright  Bay  in  the  scale  of  values. 

Thi  Bkown  Hoksx.  This  is  a  colder, 
washed-wt  tone  ^  Bi^. 

Tta  Blace  HoMs.  .tooBg  fetal  and  xsage 
hones,  those  of  the  very  darkest  bay  and  hmm 
become  brown-black  under  the  summer  Stt»» 
light.  True  black  is  unknown  among  outdoor 
horses,  and  can  only  be  due  to  special  selective 
breeding. 

The  Grsy  Horse.  All  greys  are  obviously 
crossed  between  white  and  the  vanous  whole 
cokNifs. 

The  prmiary  horse  cdoiirs  are  Don  and  Bay. 

The  secondary  colours  we  white,  black, 
grey,  chestnut,  and  brown,  whole  cc^ours 
shared  by  human  and  horse  folk. 

The  tertiarj'^  colours  are  crosses  of  white 
mth  Bay,  Dun,  black,  chestnut,  brown,  which 
produce  the  various  roans.  Beyond  that  the 
homan  h«r  wi^Kkaws  from  competition. 

The  quarternny  e^oitfs  «e  croMss  of  wbite 
with  whote  rcMUBs,  jntKiudng  strawberry  ami 
cream  roans,  and  roan-balds  ;  while  a  pecuHar 
mixture  of  white  with  black,  bay  or  di^nnt, 
gives  us  the  piebalds  and  skewlMtlds. 
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The  white  hbrse  has  been  saved  from  the 
wolves  by  man,  but  the  secondary  tertiary 
and  quarternary  colours  are  also  very  largely 
the  result  of  man's  work  in  crossing  the  primi- 
tive strains  of  Europe  withtheinqiortedAfrkan 
Bay  within  the  last  couple  of  tfaousaad  years. 

Migration.  The  Romans  inH^orted  noilioiis 
of  negro  slaves  who  have  not  left  a  trace  of 
their  blood  in  Europe.  Wave  after  wave  of 
Blonde  Migration  from  the  Baltic  has  conquer- 
ed the  Mediterranean  states,  but  left  no  fair 
descendants.  The  negroes  become  extinct 
in  Europe.  The  blondes  become  extinct  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

And  so  with  humes.  Imported  horses  £idl 
to  breed  healthfully  in  the  damp  provinces  of 
India  and  Brazil,  while  horse  sickness  makes  a 
clean  sweep* of  them  in  many  parts  of  Africa. 
It  is  probable,  with  horses  as  with  men,  that 
no  sudden  importation  to  regions  outside  their 
juitive  zone  of  sunlight  results  in  permanent 
healthy  Imeding.  The  imported  strain  dies 
out  unlei»  it  is  constant^  renewed.  H(»des 
of  Asiatics  with  Dun  h<Mrses  have  swept  from 
time  to  time  into  Europe,  and  into  India,  but 
Dun  horses  are  scarce  in  both  regions,  and  do 
not  exist  in  large  numbers  except  in  Scandi- 
navia and  in  Kat3rwar. 
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So  the  strong  action  of  man  in  sudden  flood- 
ings  of  Europe  with  Bays  from  the  desert> 
Duns  from  the  steppe,  is  outweighed  by  a 
stronger  law  of  nature.  With  strains  of  horses 
as  with  tribes  of  man,  the  penalty  for  sudden 
m^j^tkm  from  their  native 
grwiinl  wrtjnctiwit 

Yet  b  there  one  dtfferaice  between  Bays  and 
Duns.  The  Dun  is  not  worth  renewing,  and  so 
dies  out  unnoticed.  The  Bay  is  worth  Inreed- 
ing  and  so  persists. 

PART  IX.     THE  BRAND  OF  EUROPE. 

In  nature's  immense  and  gentle  processes, 
throughout  the  amazing  story  of  the  Eurq;>e 
horse,  the  bewildering  actions  of  fotfotten 
ttihtB  of  men,  and  the  sun's  own  slow  adjust- 
ments, a  single  force  persists  m  brandii^  tlie 
stock  with  a  sign  of  ownership. 

A  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  had  made  his 
figure  that  of  the  crescent  moon.  Standing 
under  some  oak  trees,  beside  the  road  puddles 
made  by  recent  rain,  I  noticed  thai  the  bars  of 
reduce]  sunlight  winch  can^  down  thn»^  the 
lealsge  shone  upon  the  little  patches  of  w«t«r. 
The  image  of  tL«  crMomt  mn  was  r^cted 
upside  down. 

The  bar  of  sunUght  coming  down  through 
leafage  acts  as  a  lens  to  the  sun's  innafe.  The 
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woodland  glade  is  a  camera.  The  coat  of  a 
woodland  animal  is  coloured  by  the  direct 
action  of  light,  is  sensitive  to  light,  is  a  sensi- 
tized  film  for  colour  photography.  To  the 
peeuBar  reversed  and  condensed  rays  shtiuag 
tlvoiii^  hafa^  iato  tiia  WMdhad  oainB,  ^ 
ooat  of  the  horse  reipidi»  k  mtef  rbigi  of 
deeper  colour  limited  to  the  parts  of  the  animal 
which  are  exposed  to  direct  light  In  the 
course  of  many  generations  the  rings  become 
permanent  and  are  known  as  dapples.  The 
dappling  in  the  dappled  light  of  woodlands 
gives  concealment  both  to  hunting  leopards 
aad  to  hunted  hmrset. 

Siaoe  di^^let  have  net  beea  tracai  to  my 
other  country,  and  may  well  be  natbc  to  wood- 
lands  of  Western  Europe,  it  seems  fair  reas(mt^ 
which  gives  that  special  quality  of  colour  to  a 
t3rpe  we  will  now  define  as  the  European  horse. 
I  do  not  contend  that  the  woodlands  were  more 
extensive  than  the  open  downs,  or  that  an\' 
large  proportkm  of  European  horses  developed 
dvfipin.  I  do  contend  tet  a  certain  motky 
buM  ami  well  omdi^oned  hcavniess  of  type 
more  or  less  dappled  k^aracteristic  of  Western 
Europe,  just  as  a  more  or  less  striped  Dun  it 
typical  of  Asia,  and  more  or  tee*  atiiped  Bay/^ 
typical  of  Northern  Afrka. 
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I      noUaog  aere  than  an  old  roufb-atck. 

Ifv  poor  Itttke  tlie<M^  about  the  Europe  hone 
have  the  impud  ice  to  contradict  a  great  au- 
thority. Professor  Ridgeway  brings  historic 
proof  that  the  Tartan,  who  is  the  I^ejevalski, 
^  wild  Dun  of  AUa,  inbah'^'  i  the  green  pas- 
ei  liiPipe,  tiMt  1»  was  •  antB  Mfawny 
•ad  leiii4MnMPMi  i>*"*iofl  wiAt  to  lida.  *«*^ 
th^  Mil  croi»^  mm  tte  riendir  iimiuitad 
Bay  prr  Juced  our  ^  «dy  md  gentle 
draught  horse  I  have  nd  a  so  i  any  Duns, 
pac  <e .  5«  mai  wed  them  so  much,  that  I 
im  suf  ley  v  d  agree  with  me  in  bucking 
iiard  .^-.M  afessor  Ridgeway.  I  do  not 
biicwr  Aat  ttie  Dub  wort  hit  tawny  colour  in 
gnm  paatiiw^  wtmrn  ht  would  be  a  taifet  f 
de  set  fcilf  ^  Oi^  tfci  wad  Dun  fai  an  agfuap 
dbi-ii^  aall,  iniaimiy  or  vidout.  I  do 
not  beli  ^  -  at  a  horse  of  the  Dim  type  could 
be  an  or  to  draught  stock.  History  is 
the  len  t  ^fough  which  we  see  the  (Mat— out 
of  ^us. 

pinst  the  evidence  of  history  and  the 
wmb  of  aaeBce,  I  have  nothing  to  dbr  ex- 
^tf^  th*  mKKBotM  henti^e  of  and  loaioi^ 
with  t  at  eiq>erMwe  which  Umm  a  fellow  to 
aiterpNt  kndscape  and  to  care  for  hcmet.  I 
cannot  an^tet  othwa  to  wda  aa  I  hwBo  thiwiigii 
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the  green  pasturage  of  Cloudland  seeing  as  I  do 
under  the  combed,  trim  countryside  of  to-day 
the  fierce  rough  wilderness  of  prehistoric  times 
and  of  outlandish  frontiers.  It  is  not  by 
asking  the  way  or  reading  sign-posts  that  one 
reascms  out  the  route  of  a  day's  journey,  but 
by  a  vivid  sense  of  light,  form,  colour  and  at- 
mospheric distance,  the  old  familiar  structure 
of  the  rocks,  the  slopes  of  drainage,  the  course 
of  running  waters,  the  shape  of  woods  and 
trees  as  fashioned  by  the  wind,  the  ancient 
dangers  deflecting  trails  and  roads,  and  the 
phenomena  which  result  in  forts  and  churches, 
viHi^  and  towns. 

So  one  senses  the  radiant  perfumed  land  and 
sees  how  it  ^ped  and  loured  its  native 
horses.  It  was  from  tlutt  raw  material  the 
breeder  wrought  just  as  a  sculptor  models  clay 
into  his  statuary  Under  his  hands  the  wild 
traits  disappeared,  the  short-sighted  ponj' 
grew  into  a  long-sighted  hunter,  sound  hoofs 
and  limbs  were  softened  to  unsoundness,  the 
language  of  signs  gave  place  to  understanding 
of  himan  q>eech,  while  disdi^ne  ^  tiie  faatem 
and  the  herd  foecwne  obecKenoe  in  the  Ht^d 
sport,  of  labour,  or  soldier  service. 

I  would  not  have  my  reading  take  the  place 
of  thinking,  but  rather  use  books  to 
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thought  and  be  thankful  to  them  for  correctiiig 
blunders.  Thus,  aiming  at  the  truth,  no  matter 
what  I  hit,  I  see  in  Western  Europe  a  horse- 
currency  which  is  of  striped  extraction,  and, 
like  a  coinage  in  bronze,  silver  and  gold,  has 
evolved  its  moorland  ponies,  its  lowland 
drao^ht  stodc,  and  its  upland  running  breeds. 
The  measure  of  Bay  Mood  stamps  out  its 
values  ;  and,  where  one  can  ded]^her  a  ^vice, 
it  is  to  read  the  6af^  sign  for  oae  ol  the  9m*% 
own  kingdono. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HABITS  OF  OUTDOOR  HORSES. 


I.    THE  RANGE. 

-  The  North  American  range  of  the  run-wild 
herds  enlarges  northward  out  of  Mexico  and 
covers  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  up  to  the  edge  of  the  North- 
em  Forest  in  Canada.  This  gives  an  area  of 
tbree  nuffioa  tqiuffe  miles,  a  range  nuidi  the 
same  mm  as  Evaope,  die  Ui^tad  States,  Ans- 
tfalia,  Brazil,  or  Cuuifai.  Tlie  eastm  htM  u 
a  prairie,  tlie  western  a  desert  shaped  like  a 
swell  of  the  sea  about  eight  thousand  feet  high 
at  the  top,  and  laced  all  over  with  a  skein  of 
mountain  ranges  thrown  Uke  fisherman's  net 
and  broken  all  to  pieces.  Moreover,  the 
soutiiarii  or  hii^  half  of  this  desert  is  deft 
to  the  roots  by  sheer  abysmal  dmsms  known 
astiieCi^OBi* 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  ride  from  ^ 
edge  of  the  Canadian  forest  along  the  general 
line  of  the  Rocky  Mountahis  to  n  pim  joit 
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twenty  miles  south  of  Zacatecas  in  Mexico, 
which  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Stock 
Range,  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  I  have  also 
ridden  from  Regina  in  Saskatchewan  to  Red 
BfatffinCftfiloniia.  Tbese  two  routes  cross  the 
grsM  from  nortii  to  toi^  «ad  mmAy  froni 
east  to  west,  nukiiig  «  loagii  total  of  •evn 
thousand  miles. 

The  land  as  I  knew  it  first  had  just  been 
stripped  naked  by  the  hunters  who  swq;>t 
away  almost  the  whole  of  its  native  stock  of 
bison,  deer,  and  antelope,  wild  sheep  and 
goats,  together  with  the  hunting  animals,  such 
at  wohres  and  pantbos  fiiw  aanMd  a  fivag 
there.  The  had  as  I  saw  ^  next  was  ov«r> 
stocked  w^  poDMs,  cattle  mA  dieq»,  to  that 
the  grass  was  poor.  The  land  as  I  saw  it  last 
was  being  fenced,  watered  and  ploughed  by 
pioneer  settlers.  In  thirty  years  I  witnessed 
the  passing  of  the  wilderness  and  its  frontiers- 
men. 

A  maadow  gives  a  tota%  false  idea  of  tha 
MfDa|B  wucn  wBBR  up  wa  strengtii  ass 
vifour  of  the  ancicBt  poiqr  tedt.  k  it  a 
mixture  of  many  gmttt  and  other  plwHa  aK 
closely  turfed  togetho*  so  that  a  horse  cannot 
readir.  lect  what  he  likes  best.  The  grass 
cont^.  .  a  deal  of  water,ttay«  paen  tliroiii^KNit 
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the  year  and  tastes  sour  between  the  teeth. 
One  finds  turfed  pasture  in  forests  and  their 
outskirts,  and  usually  where  there  is  ramfall 
enough  f<»r  crops,  as  in  Western  Europe  mad  on 
the  etttem  half  of  Scmth  AMca.  That,  I 
think,  is  not  the  pasture  which  made  tiw 
hardy  range  horse. 

Where  there  is  less  than  eight  inches  of  rain 
one  finds  the  range  grass,  of  separate  plants 
with  the  bare  earth  between.  The  three 
American  kinds  are  the  bunch  grass  of  the 
hollows,  a  tall  tussock  with  tap  roots  reaching; 
down  to  moisture ;  the  Uttle  buffalo  gn^ 
from  two  to  four  inches  high  ;  and  the  gramma 
grass  of  the  same  size  which  inhabits  Mexico. 

One  may  presume  that  the  tussock  fed  the 
oldest  herds  and  that,  as  it  failed,  the  pony 
took  to  eating  the  shorter  grasses. 

The  horse  in  a  meadow  pasture  does  not  eat 
the  ranker  growths,  but  grazes  the  shorter, 
smaller  kinds  of  grass.  From  thk  we  may 
reason  that  the  little  buffalo  gr»s  <^  the  ranges 
is  the  typical  food  of  the  species.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  green  in  the  spring  but  soM 
cure  to  a  golden  tawny  colour,  which  changes 
to  brown  in  the  autumn,  and  a  washed-out, 
greyish  brown  in  winter.  As  they  cure,  the 
leaves  curl  downwards  one  by  one  until  the 
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plant  becomes  a  ball  or  tuft  exceedingly 
springy  underfoot,  sweet  as  a  nut  in  taste, 
and  equal  in  food  value  to  standing  oats. 

As  omt  approaches  the  desert  the  land  is 
sprinkled  mik  bushes  wliich  protect  than- 
sehres  froiB  beiiig  eaten  with  a  veiy  strong 
nasty  taste,  or  deadly  thorns.  Of  these  the 
sage  brush  comes  first,  a  thousand  miles  wide 
followed  by  a  thousand  miles  of  greasewood 
and  acacia  varied  with  forests  of  cacti.  The 
grass  becomes  more  scanty  as  one  forces  a  way 
onward  into  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where 
tlMiro  ate  regions  of  naked  rock  and  belts  of 
dtHtiag  sand. 

M  the  annual  rainfsll  varies  from  year  to 
year  the  desert  tracts  expand  or  shrink  1^ 
turns.  As  the  winds  swing  from  side  to  side, 
or  wax  or  wane  in  their  supply  of  moisture,  a 
fertile  region  is  made  desolate  for  a  few  cen- 
turies as  Palmyra,  or  a  desert  shrinks  before 
the  spreading  pasture.  In  cycles  the  desert 
btossoms  or  witlm,  but  with  the  millions  of 
years  it  Hemfy  widens. 

Such,  then,  were  the  condittoBt  of  the  ^(db> 
range  to  which  the  andent  herds  had  to  adapt 
themselves,  learning  to  dispense  with  the 
shrunken  meadows,  and  maJn  the  moi^  of 
varying  crops  of  bunch  grass. 
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The  taste  for  green  pasture  is  so  fur  €ok^ 
gotten  that  range  horses  will  swim  rivers  and 
break  fences  to  escape  from  the  richest  of 
meadows  and  get  to  the  desert  hillsides  which 
seem  to  grow  nothing  but  stones.  Where 
sfaeqi  totf  ^  bunch  grass  ottt  by  the  roots  ftnd 
leave  stark  doert,  tiie  hones'  lips  and  teetb 
«se  10  dtSkmtiy  adqited  to  Ont  fsMfiag  that 
thQT  never  upn)ot  the  plant. 

It  is  a  soimd  rule  that  range  ponies  do  not 
travel  beyond  their  necessities  of  grass  and 
water.  Leaving  the  water,  they  graze  out- 
wards, forming  a  trampled  area  which  widens 
^mfy  as  they  feed  at  the  edges.  So,  riding 
across  the  rkb  and  untouched  grass  lands  of 
the  soutii-«weitcm  deserts^  I  have  oooie  to  a 
Mne  where  the  pasturage  ended  ibni^tisr,  waA 
b^fond  were  innumerable  pc*  ^  tracks  leadii^ 
from  six  to  ten  miles  to  a  water  hole.  The 
wild  horse  looked  upon  that  ring  area  as  the 
tame  horse  does  a  stable,  with  water  and  feed 
conveniently  arranged.  That  was  his  home, 
and  man  or  the  storm,  or  wdves  drove  him  a 
ooiq^  of  hun^vd  miles  eway  to  better  Ised 
tmi  wmm, !»  ahm^  htvik  bade  wn^^km 
iist  ^anee»  tr«v^i«  ttaa(%  with  deli^ 
grazu^. 

A  horse's  neck  ii,|3actly  kini  e^QMi^  lac 
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grazing  on  le^  ground,  bat  I  never  saw  one 

gim  i#  «iy  ite^  pk^et,  pfdMng 

to  quarter  itaf  tl»  hillwie,  wttf 

slightly. 

His  first  rule  in  grazing  then  is  to  crop  uphilL 
But  the  moment  the  air  stirs  he  applies  hit 
second  grazing  rule,  which  is  "  feed  up  wind." 

If  )»  had  the  man's  way  of  reasoning,  he 
would  aigue  thus,  "  If  I  graze  down  wind  I 
9BMi  ngptill  tilt  grass,  rad  ttedntl.  Biit  fir 
I  graze  up^Hod  I  get  the  air  dean  to  nos- 
trils, and  esB  aiB^  m  tatmy  m  tnae  to 
or  run." 

His  third  rule  is  to  gnoe  if  possiUe  home* 
ward  or  towards  shelter. 

If  the  grass  is  plentiful  he  feeds  quickly, 
and  htm  tane  for  rest  on  warm  sheltered  ground 
orkl  tii^of  lbtbar.   Hfeodis  scant,  he  gets 

On  the  natural  range  tiiere  are  h^ews  to 
which  the  surface  waters  have  carried  the  ashes 
of  burned  grass.  These  alkali  licks  are  needed 
to  keep  horses  in  health  ;  but  rock  salt  in  the 
stable  seems  to  meet  their  wants.  Failing  that' 
they  will  lick  brick  walls.  Even  the  licking 
of  a  sBnft%  hatidfea  tw#jM>^ef  gi^Hi*^  salt  firtnn 

tiiff  ttrtn  TStlMr  than  lilfciiiiM  hnm 
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II.    BSTWCKN  OlAit  AND  WATKB. 

The  best  way  to  measure  the  distance  and 
the  sort  of  ground  which  the  ancient  herds 
were  accustomed  to  traverse  between  grass 
and  water,  is  to  study  the  conduct  of  a  horse  in 
deaHng  with  steep  places. 

I  wst  dining  with  tome  friend  st  Qbralttt 
whoi  the  stoty  was  told  of  long  ago  tanat  wImb 
a  oott^  of  mad  midsh^fHSMn  rode  ponies  for  a 
wmer  up  the  Mediterranean  stairs.  This  is  a 
stone  stairway  up  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Rock 
which  is  sheer  and  some  thirteen  hundred  feet 
high.  The  story  had  special  interest  for  me 
because  my  father  was  one  of  the  two  mad 
mtddks.  He  had  t<^  me  tluit  the  ponies 
were  not  fn^tened,  exctpt  at  the  last  flight  of 
all  when  the  Atlantic  wind  was  blewkig  aito 
th«r  faces  over  the  summit.  There  a  step  was 
missing,  the  ponies  reared,  and  both  lads  had  to 
dismount,  losing  a  wager  feu:  winch  the  leader 
had  undertaken  the  ride. 

The  ponies  were  Spanish,  of  the  type  which 
re-stocked  fiarth  America. 

I  frightened  an  English  horse  into  hysterics 
witii  sudi  »na&  ro^  walls  as  X  omdd  &id  in 
Wides»  but  have  nev«r  known  an  Amtticsdi 
range  animal  to  show  very  much  alarm.  My 
w^t  dimb  was  made  in  twelve  hmm,  with 
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f^sMt  hones  up  •  $$600  foot  diff  Mdicre  ft  tnS 
wouH  have  heen  a  convenience.  The  ptdc 
and  spare  horses  pulled  hard  at  times  because, 
although  ambitious  animals,  they  would  have 
preferred  some  other  way  to  heaven.  That  is 
why  the  lead  rope  got  under  the  saddle-horse's 
tail,  which  made  him  buck  on  a  ledge  over- 
hanging blue  qpaoe  where  then  really  was  no 
A  ftttle  later  the  kd  honca  pidlMl  my 
saddle  horse  over  the  edge  of  a  crag.  I  got  off 
at  the  top,  and  the  horse  lit  on  his  belly  across 
a  jutting  rock  about  twelve  feet  down.  He 
thought  he  was  done  for  until  I  persuaded  him 
with  the  lead  rope  to  scramble  up  again.  Near 
the  summit  the  oak  and  juniper  bushes  forced 
me  to  dismount,  leading  the  horses  one  at  a 
^ine  nnte  or  loond  st^  overhanging  bmeiMi 
on  most  wqpieMant  gtmmd.  They  tfaewai  off 
a  little  because  th^  wished  to  imprest  me,  bat 
I  found  out  afterwards  that  horses  or  even 
cattle,  held  at  the  foot  of  that  cliff  until  they  are 
hungry,  will  climb  to  the  top  for  grass.  The 
place  is  known  as  The  Gateway  and  leads  up 
out  of  the  Cafion  Dolores  in  Colorado  to  the 
Mesa  la  Sal  in  Utah. 

Much  sMre  ctengeioiit  lilt «  ^000  IboI  gn» 
slope  down  from  the  M&stL  Ua^mpt^ire  into 
the  O^ken  l^taweept.  I  manafei  tint 
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leading  the  hones  and  quartering  the  slope  in 
zigzags.   I  was  much  mon  fri^iteiied  thn 

they  were. 

Many  times  I  have  ridden  along  the  rim  rock 
of  dift  of  any  height  up  to  a  mile  sheer,  and  so 
hr  frmn  behig  afraid,  I  louad  sme  hcrses  pre- 
ferred ^  vwy  edge.  Onami^rfaie  slack  nia 
where  one  would  never  dare  to  venture  sfnt. 

But  although  range  hoiwi  like  cliA»  thi^MO 
poor  climbers.  One  may  ride  them  up  any 
place  where  a  mau  can  climb  without  using  hb 
hands,  but  they  will  never  face  a  step  above 
kaae  high.  Sometimes  I  have  been  obliged 
to  past  my  rope  round  a  traa  and  puU  my  hone 
down  wtm  thM  ha  tead  aot  jump.  Ewm 
tium  he  would  argue  the  point. 

American  railway  bridges  htnt  no  pothm^^ 
and  ^en  one  leads  a  hone,  stepping  from  tit 
to  tie,  he  thinks  he  has  five  legs.  With  two 
1^  down,  and  a  train  expected  or  a  bear 
sauntering  ahead,  he  looks  so  damned  patient 
timt  ono  begins  to  realise  an  obscure  trait  in 
his  dMiictsr  wWdi  needs  o^hhung.  It  is 
iMitt  to  take  Urn  across  fafldfss  thM  to  M 
or  lead  him  dirough  a  watsiiiifi.  Be  ptefen 
a  waterfall  to  a  corduroy-timbered  swamp  road 
when  it  happens  to  be  flooded  and  afloat.  I 
have  tried  him  with  qukhiends  and  nM» 
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Mm  mnA  i^wt  ta»  «■  tte  mcmrtiiii  tep^ 

Because  I  cannot  swim  I  have  stayed  in 
•addle  twinuning  lakes,  rapida,  and  rivw 
which  run  sand.  Still  worse  are  beaver 
swamps  under  a  tangle  of  deadfall  timber,  and 
old  avalanches.  All  these  and  sundry  other 
kinds  of  evU  ground  a  horse  accepts  as  fate  so 
long  at  he  trusts  hla  laan.  It  it  not  Ui  ba»> 
MM.  ^  ift  tiM  nMtt%  tMt.  Om  to 
think  that,  Hke  a  tragi,  he  lads  ooateioai 
purpose  of  his  own  and  is  merely  the  amk 
victim  of  his  destiny.  And  that  is  exactly 
where  the  man  is  fooled.  When  a  horse  really 
wants  grass,  water,  or  to  get  home,  he  rivab 
the  white  man  in  sustained  purpose,  and  does 
his  own  job  with  an  intelligence  and  courage 
bt  nivir  givai  to  tliat  of  JUa  employer. 
In  oAter  wqpA^  &a  <Mfttii^Mi>  of  liwd 
between  grata  and  w^er  gai^  to  tiba  ttMiittt 
paniet  the  highest  possible  quallict  ot  eadv^ 
ance,  valour  and  skill.  Thett  ^Ktiit  wt 
latent  in  every  horse. 

There  is  a  more  important  Itaaon  to  lit 
learned  by  practical  study  of  wild  range. 

The  range  has  two  types  of  herbage,  the 
bonch  giMi  and  tha  theiBtd  er  ■wwMntk 

tma(l>|M|  luinajJi  ggm^^^m  ^g'^fc^'a#iaaif  a- Aortal  ^^A. 
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of  the  reserve  food  has  tau|^t  the  hoffM  to 
adapt  his  stomach  to  a  change  of  dMt. 

Compared  with  farm  land  the  range  has 
very  little  food  to  the  acre,  supports  only  a 
small  population  of  grazing  beasts,  and,  in  its 
dbtonces  between  food  and  water,  has  trained 
the  hone  to  a  deal  of  escrcue  as  well  as  to 
•ndwraiice  of  tMrst.  Ob  fte  other  hmd  tkt 
needs  of  travelling  for  watw  maA  of  pi^ig 
have  reduced  his  time  for  sleep  to  aboi^  ^um 
and  a  half  hours  per  day,  which  he  takes 
standing,  however  weary,  unless  he  is  quite 
confident  as  to  safety  and  kind  treatment.  In 
brutally  managed  stables  horses  are  apt  to 
sisqi  srsiKHng,  because  they  are  not  off  guard. 

At  first  giMSS,  too,  the  water  on  level  ran^e, 

however  distant  fimn  the  edge  ol  gnss  Bii^^  be 
safely  vbited.   Yet  as  one  ajqprosdMS  the 

stream  by  slopes  of  the  usual  coulee,  dlims^ 

bushed  with  poplar  and  wild  fruit  trees ;  or, 

coming  down  open  grass,  enters  a  grove  of 

Cottonwood  along  the  level  bottom,  one  begins 

to  aoto  that  the  horses  appear  to  be  nervous. 

A  bundi  <rf  ]oose  ponks  will  let  the  wisest  mare 
sooiit  ahei^  w^  they  string  out  m  ^igle  file 
to  foUow  all  alert,  picking  tlwir  way  most 
delicately,  pointing  their  ears  at  all  setts  of 
smells  and  sounds,  sad  ^aaemf 
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tUmTm  they  go.  Again  om  wmdm  teae 

guard.  If  one  of  them  makes  a  sudden 
ment  the  rest  will  at  once  shy  backward.  Some 
horse  are  so  nervous  that  they  have  to  be 
watered  singly  Always  a  horse  drinks  while 
he  can  hold  his  breath,  lifts  his  nostrils  to 
breathe  deep  and  fill  his  lungs,  then  takes  a 
Moond  drink,  perk^fw  a  third,  and  tmm  away 
akruptly.  Iliire  is  MBgering  at  tiit  nBlaf- 
^de.  At  tke  bank  of  kke  or  river  no  range 
horse  goes  deeper  then  be  need,  or  oitft  to  take 
a  bath. 

Here  are  race-memories  of  mortal  peril  from 
a  daily  watering  in  face  of  instant  danger  and 
of  sudden  death.  I  huve  seen  so  many  horses 
pkaoiitly  #ownad  m  tcm^  or  oHidMea  Iknt  I 
laientand  why  they  tn-o^t  c^;  iitlo«ify  m  tkigr 
apfffoncfa  wet  ground.  Tee  bmk  bwidi  €k 
water  is  apt  to  be  full  of  snakes  who  come  do\ni 
as  horses  do,  to  drink  in  the  gloaming,  and  ai- 
not  easily  seen.  The  bush  beside  the  water 
is  the  lurking  place  of  every  b  -ast  of  prey .  ;and 
everybody  knows  how  horse:  go  stark  mad  at 
the  smdl  of  bear.  What  chance  had  the 
pflwwt,  ttamtig  out  on  a  bmii  trail,  against  grey 

A^niiBS^^Mk  — a —  —  —  'MXWIL^  —  A  ^^^,^^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^^,^.^1  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

OHBtf  WmVtM  f    Wnat  fHMI^jpmv  HgH'TBg 

nana         9w  ni^^  n  oHnaaa  aipanR  me 
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Siberian  tiger,  or  the  African  lion  ?  Cougar, 
puma,  jaguar,  leopard— the  cats  of  all  the 
world  with  their  sudden  spring  at  the  withers 
cr  tfaiOAt  of  a  range  pony,  have  taught  his 
***'>'w<M»t8  tlieir  art  <rf  self-defence.  That 
wennsl  M  with  btcr. 

HI.    TH«  FAMILY. 

We  have  broken  up  the  family  file  of  our 
horses,  and  are  apt  to  forget  that  they  ever  had 
private  affairs  of  their  own. 

Twice  on  the  range  I  have  met  horse  families. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  family  happened  to  be 
grazing  near  the  trail  as  I  passed.  The  stal- 
fioB  was  fanm»  at  my  iiitrution,  trotted  up  to 
BK  md  stood  giariiig,  p«wii«  the  giouiid,  his 
great  neck  arched  and  ^lo^  wumt  ttd  tail 
rippling  astream  in  the  high  wind.  My  saddle 
and  pack  blasts,  a  pair  of  gentle  gel(fii^ 
were  rather  frightened,  disposed  to  hah,  even 
to  run  away  but  for  my  voice  keeping  them  to 
^w&ity.  The  stallion's  mares  had  stopped 
P^liKto  t^akrt  their  master,  each  with  an 
jj"'  •y*  eocked  at  me  and  an  expression 
of  smugness  to  be  tate  In  any  Bigo- 
tarian  chapel.  Then,  aa  I  km^ied^  tlieitnlis^ 
with  a  loud  snort  of  contempt,  awm^  rngnif, 
lashed  dirt  in  my  face  for  defiance,  and  trotted 
oflF  to  round  up  his  harem  and  drive  tlMBi  oi^ 
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of  reach  lest  my  evil  muffrtoni  dwvid 
corrupt  their  morals. 

Od  the  second  occasion  I  took  a  half-broken 
pack-train  into  a  pasture  on  the  bench  of  a 
eifion,  so  that  the  spring  grass  might  cure  an 
fji^^ieaae  of  rtraii|^  wiadi  had  kiUed  seven 
wd  mcfy  weftkened  tbe  mt  Tbe  pastart 
belonged  to  a  wUd  ttt^gn  wl»  fived  tfaeie  ni^ 
his  family  of  young  mans,  odts  and  lotii. 
He  stole  my  twenty-five  mares,  added  them  to 
his  harem,  and  made  off.  I  was  obliged  to 
build  a  corrall,  round  up  the  whole  bunch,  cut 
out  my  mares,  and  drive  the  harem  out  of  the 
distri^.  Meanwhile  my  stock  had  lapsed 
from  dv^ted  wi^  and  beoofue  wiU  beasts 
who  had  to  be  biolMi  att  &imt  afam  balQi*  it 
was  possible  to  use  them  for  padb-tnMi  work. 

They  say  that  a  horse  fan^  daprndi  iatim 
upon  the  powers  of  the  strongest  stalfioa,  wfao 
rises  to  command  by  fightii^  and  defeating  all 
competitors,  and  holds  his  command  by  smgle 
combat  with  the  leaders  of  rival  families  who 
try  to  rob  Imn. 

Tkt  wwmHHHiant  sl^kn  Is  jM  to  iMld  a 
iuB%  fif  iilatn  teti^lMa^hit  thi  miMifca 
some  who  by  congest  oC  lival  kadvt,  aad 
stealing  of  their  harems,  rise  to  oonuMnds  on 
4  much  laqper  scale.  Ua  imM 
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between  grass  and  water,  he  is  most  particular 
to  close  herd  his  mares,  to  hold  his  own  pasture 
which  he  never  leaves  except  under  dire  stress, 
And  to  h«ve  special  places  where  he  casts  his 
draftings.  la  raafe  fife  feldmfs  iMnre 
sqMorate  funilies,  and  thor  own  Bfwna  mm. 

There  is  not  much  known  about  the 
internal  arrangements  of  wild  harems,  but  a 
good  deal  can  be  guessed  from  watching  the 
Red  Indian's  pony  herd,  the  Cow  outfit's 
bunch  of  remounts,  the  Mexican  remuda,  the 
Azgentino  tropiUa,  the  stock  of  a  horse  ranch, 
or  even  a  herd  camp  of  IfoiaMd  ^ofict, 
n^  ^  Imtft  MvBig  mofe  or  Icsi  fiii  Mi 
of  the  range.  From  these  it  »  iBMiMi  llai  • 
feral  pony  herd  keeps  a  certain  aAary  iarraa- 
tion  while  grazing,  with  the  weaker  anfanab 
ringed  by  thfe  stronger,  and  a  few  vedettes  and 
flankers  thrown  out  to  watch  for  danger.  At 
the  assault  of  a  wolf  pack  the  formation  closes, 
fighting  horses  and  mares  makai^  an  outer 
rai^  ^laMMd  aid  Ikb^^  M^wwiitk  WMlfli  ii 
wotf  emte  within  nMiga,  the  nmtmt  hmm 
swings  round  and  lashes  out  yriA  ^  hiad  feet 
to  kill.  As  Amoican  wolves  only  pMii  is 
winters  of  famine  this  event  is  rare,  but  in  one 
case  an  Indian  boy  who  was  herder  to  a  Black- 
foot  tribal  camp,  was,  with  his  mount,  jijfnri 
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by  the  fighting  herd  at  their  centre  for  his 
defence,  and  was  able  to  watch  the  whole 
battle  until  his  people  came  out  to  the  rescue. 

In  breeding  and  fighting  the  Commandant 
sUflioii  ii  loie  Mithority ,  but  it  lias  been  noticed 
that  aoaie  wise  old  mmt  vuoaMy  dedites  tlie 
tkae  for  moving  aad  Mb  the  naiches* 

It  is  said  that  a  foal  is  able  to  keep  with  the 
travelling  herd  from  the  day  of  birth.  It  is 
said  that  the  foal  will  outlast  a  hard  day's 
journey— and  dies  afterwards.  To  what  ex- 
tent this  may  be  true  I  have  no  means  of 
Inwwing,  but  I  believe  that  the  leggy  foal  does 
Inq^  1^  wilil  a  wwwriiig  iMnl.  It  hi  one  more 
hk^wmdrnm  m  to  Hie  detente  •■"j-ftwrm 
of  dreqgte  ^r  M»  wvipetf  far  ^  «Mi«it 

IV.  SELF-DEFENCE. 

There  is  a  general  belief  among  horse  that 
man  is  vicious.  If  he  were  a  little  more  intelU- 
gent  we  coukl  explam  to  the  horse  that  appear- 
MteilMl4aa9^Bie,  mad  that  we  are  not  really 
^wlilM  wiMa  wm  thmv  things  at  eadt  other 
iu<^  m  AA,  iiwpwlun  sail  boote,  or 
i^Mt  to  blow  each  other  to  pieoaa  on  hMtA  or 
sea.  As  it  is,  he  bases  his  belief  that  we  are 
vicious  upon  our  methods  of  dealing  with  him, 
in  the  UM  far  ezam|ile»  oi  bearii^  mm,  of 
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brandiog  irons,  and  instrument*  which  dock 
tails. 

My  own  impression,  after  many  years  of 
experimoe  widi  ho&if  is  that  man,  and  esped- 

^^^^^^^  ^^fc^fl^^c^j^5^  Hi^fe^^jj^  ^^(f^^^^tsi^p^^  ^^iKt^Mii^  ^fe^^  ^^^si^t^M^  ^^2kf^ 
wisdom  of  a  gentis  Btagdi  Baboo  tiHio  niole 
an  essay  as  follows  : 

"  The  horse  is  a  highly  intelligent  animal, 
and,  if  you  treat  him  kindly,  he  will  not  do  so." 

The  discovery  was  made  in  Arabia,  also  in 
Kentucky  ,  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  that  if  a 
toiihhmMitd  at  a  pet,  and  so  brought  up  tbat 
bt  remembers  n^im^  but  bindniM  tui  qm- 
tteBt  care  at  the  bands  of  men,  il  nmm 
occurs  to  him  that  he  needs  to  defend  InMaif 
from  his  master  as  from  an  enemy.  He  Dew 
develops  the  arts  of  self-defence.  As  a  colt  he 
learns  that  to  get  at  his  feed  he  must  jump  over 
a  stick  on  the  ground.  As  he  grows  the  stick 
»  raised  inch  by  inch  until  jumping  ova*  it 
beeoBMs  a  part  <rf  bis  aea>mpUshmenta  in 
wbidi  be  takes  a  natural  pride  and  de%bt. 
So  wkb  the  rest  of  his  education.  HofaaacMi 
learn  a  great  deal  of  the  language  we  speak,  to 
e^^  music,  to  select  colours,  to  add  up 
figures,  to  take  a  vivid  interest  in  sport,  to 
share  with  us  the  terrcu:  and  gloiy  of  battle 
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They  will  set  us  an  example  ta  faithfulMts,  In 
aelf-sacrifioe,  and  evoy  finer  trait  of  character. 

But  if  we  teach  a  young  horse  nothing  but 
distrust,  making  fear  and  hatred  the  main 
traits  of  his  character,  it  is  the  last  outrage 
upon  common  sense  to  call  his  honest  methods 
of  self-defeiice  by  wadk  a  name  as  viee.  We 
kave  povtr  to  inkm^  aiifeli«r  deviiB,  bttt 
if  bleed  a  hone  to  be  a  devfl,  wt  enaet 
expect  the  peer  bestl  to  htkm  MmmMWmm 
angel. 

Horses  vary  in  character  almost  as  much  as 
we  do,  and  there  are  with  them  as  with  us  a 
small  proportion  of  bom  criminals  whose 
wafped  or  stunted  brains  cannot  be  trained 
i^g^t  bjr  ngr  sMttM  we  iraofr.  Wiuitivedo 
not  end  can  never  imderstMd  is  the  wymri 
ous  power  of  lamts  who  charm  wild  mm  tmA 
beasts  to  tameness,  and  of  eertain  horsemen  to 
whom  the  worst  outlaws  are  perfectly  obedient. 

Among  ourselves  there  are  certain  dreams 
such  as  the  falling  dream,  the  fl3dng  dream,  and 
that  of  being  eaten  by  wild  beasts,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  iiee-Biesu>ries  dating  from  the 
tee«taiau»  was  e  Imt  enamt  ape, 
h^biette  immortalSpi^e^teed      hk  hoif^ 

^nongJHTses  there  are  race-menmisa^iM^ 
ing  tatt  aMiMt  tea  in  llw  wildiroiiM  ite 
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the  pony  was  driven  to  self-defence  on  pain  of 
a  violent  death.  These  race  memories  take 
the  form  of  habits,  and  explain  the  various 
methods  by  which  the  horse  defends  himself 
from  hinum  meaam, 

Bewiiig,  IcMT  «B^,  it  the  nibje^  of  many 
theories.  Not  that  the  halnt  rtt^  Modt 
eiqphuiatioh,  because  we  fidget  ourselves  when 
we  have  nothing  better  to  do.  Yet  when  a 
horse  paws  the  water  at  any  drinking  place,  the 
learned  are  apt  to  say  he  does  it  to  clear  away 
the  mud.  I  doubt  if  any  horse  is  such  a  fool. 
Other  observers  note  that  the  action  is  really 
stamping,  a  motloii  of  raoe'^iifleBOiy  dating 
Itom  the  time  when  tiim  ice  had  to  be  tatted 
to  see  if  a  froten  tim  couki  be  tafefy  croited. 
That  sounds  most  reasonable,  untilese  wonden 
dimly  how  it  accounts  for  eithor  paw^^  or 
stampuig  on  dry  ground. 

If  then  the  fidgets  must  be  explained  by  any 
theory  of  race  memory,  one  would  suppose  that 
tht  futures  mtd  in  kilting  snakes  or  in  scraping 
ttooui^  tnow  to  get  grass  might  very  weU  have 
eonw^ywn tlam^ the i^;et»  I^faktiio^ 
that  if  I  had  four  hoofs  and  an  iniliAltiaB|Mr, 
I  might  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  cow-kidk^  or 
striking  without  my  S3rmptoms  being  used  at  a 
pretext  for  abusing  my  dead  anoeston. 


HORSE  MASTERSHIP 


We  have  seen  that  the  oM  ^u^pe  haram 
adopted  military  fonnations,  and  went  into 
action  well  organized  for  defence  againit 
wolves.  They  kicked,  but  any  range  cow, 
addressed  on  the  subject  of  milking,  without 
hereditary  training  as  a  kicker,  can  give  points 
to  the  sverage  hoise.  Yet  where  the  cow  is 
mmfy  obrtinate  the  hont  it  PeMoniMe. 

He  »  mtMOoaaty  swift  at  a  cntic  of  the 
horseman,  ready  to  kick  the  same  ■K^m^jlimrtjf 
at  the  slightest  sign  of  ineptitude  or  nenret,  or 
to  render  a  cheery  obedience  to  one  who  under- 
stands. The  man  who  walks  nervously  through 
a  stable  making  abrupt  movements  to  avoid 
possible  heds  it  sure  to  be  criticised  with  con- 
ttttkmt  by  mxy  hone  with  a  decsent  tense  of 
Iwinour.  Yet  i;^'  one  imderttttEMb  tte  sfiit  of 
thrown-back  ears  and  KalawAf^  hi  madiniin 
for  the  kick,  one  has  oi^  to  tell  the  animal  not 
to  play  the  fool,  then  watch  his  shamefaced 
grin  at  being  found  out.  It  is  so  easy  to  charm 
the  most  irritable  horse  with  a  little  hay  while 
one  is  busy  with  him  in  the  stall.  He  cannot, 
1^  a  man,  think  of  two  things  at  once,  and  in 
ma&tagy  mMm,  Intse-^anten  who  hm  thear 
grooniaf  done  the  horaet  feed  witt  tsd 
that  even  liiiigtWM  tidmt  bacons  §am» 
That  it  of  eo«ie  ooBteify  to  BUKh  ^Mwy 
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more  army  practice  ;  yet  it  is  not  forbidden, 
and  being  easily  tested  it  well  wortii  trytn^ 
before  it  is  condemned. 

Having  nearly  cured  my  horses  of  kicking,  I 
am  ttill  extremely  anxious  to  persuade  young 
botmuB  to  fet  aa  dote  at  ponibie  to  a  hoTM 
while  fPooB^  him,  so  ^  ao  IddMr  hm 
room  to  d^ver  the  full  lofce  of  Uie  Mow, 
which  may  be  fatal.  Horses  are  very  careless 
among  themselves,  kicking  each  other  for  fun 
while  they  foi^t  that  the  iron  shoe  may  break 
a  1^.  I  have  noticed  also  that  a  horse  who 
deliberately  gets  himself  disUked  will  very  soon 
be  the  victim  of  organized  attack,  a  conurade 
beiag  told  off  fay  the  zett  to  lay  £or  him.  la 
this  wmy  String  the  lart  six  moO^  I  kave 
been  obliged  to  have  four  hotiet  ihot  far 
fractured  1^. 

Horses  in  pasture  will  often  stand  in  pairs, 
head  to  tail  abreast,  so  that  each  with  his 
whisk  of  tail  can  keep  flies  from  the  other's  face. 
One  will  nibble  and  lick  along  the  other's  neck 
aad  withers  out  of  Idndnot,  adding  a  bite  or 
twolBr&ii.  Soiaterti^bofiaihteoiia 
aaothar  for  fun,  Iwt  tf  tii^i^^tfcatreata— it 
to  a  man  it  is  a  sure  sign  they  are  htt&ty  educa- 
ted, and  liable  to  get  their  noMt  aaMeMler 
their  paint. 


FAULTS  AMD  REMEDIES  f$ 

Puhjmama  k  tlie  pluogiiig  actioii  wliidi 
civfliMd  hovMSi  suppose  to  bs  penstes  bttddsg. 
It  is  not  to  mudi  lelf-delaMe  m  wh  dpimiQB 

of  joy. 

Kangaroo-jumping  is  unusual,  but  must  be 
great  sport  for  a  horse  who  knows  the  tridk. 
It  never  fails  to  astonish. 

Rearing.  To  cure  a  rearing  horse,  throw 
him  on  his  near  side.  When  ready  to  throw, 
draw  ^  rein  tmt,  tibe  off  refaiLti|^Msrt ;  ^mb 
as  lie  rears,  keep  the  left  toe  in  the  near 
stirrup,  but  get  the  right  free  of  the  off  Mim^ 
with  the  knee  on  the  horse's  rump,  for  a 
purchase  as  you  throw  your  body  suddenly  to 
the  left.  The  Horse  loses  his  balance  and 
crashes  to  the  ground  while  you  step  clear. 
As  you  do  so  draw  the  taut  off  rein  back  and 
lowto  tiie  poiiimd.  So  you  wiUnusedwiMid 
aad  prevsHit  hone  firom  rlriiif . 

Never  strike  a  horse  <m  the  head  for  retf&if . 

Bolting  and  Stampedes.  Horses  were 
trained  by  wolves  and  other  dangers  of  the 
range  to  run  at  the  warning  neigh  of  their 
stallion  commanding.  Sudden  and  blind  panic 
is  a  trait  innate  in  the  horse  character,  and  the 
best  preveutiire  is  the  huBHUi  voice.  Singing 
hyiBm  m  may  loi^  lomt  te  ^mum  is  Ifee 
veiy  best  way  oi  pnfm^  m  sfimpudi ;  birt« 


BAMUm 


Hfiiif  by  my  own  vtlet,  ii  imtlMr  mpt  to 
ptnk  any  hone  wiio  hm  m  footf  «or  for 

Balking.  There  is  a  story  of  a  New  Eng- 
land farm  horse  drawing  a  load  of  hay,  whose 
master  had  no  influence  with  him.  After 
trying  for  an  hour  to  persuade  the  animal  to 
move,  he  made  a  bonfire  under  its  belly.  When 
iht  flamet  OMted  Urn  cHtconiibrt,  the  hofse 
moved  on— eight  fete,  cnctfy  eD0ll^^  to  briBf 
the  boi^e  underneath  1^  hay. 

Tap  quickly  with  a  whip  behind  his  kneet, 
hitting  them  alternately.  He  will  mark  time 
then  walk  to  get  away  from  the  whip.  J 
heard  lately  of  a  stranger  who  walked  up  to  a 
balking  horse,  rolled  a  cigarette  paper  and 
placed  it  carefully  in  the  animal's  ear,  then 
lid  Mm  unresisting  ak>ng  the  rottd.  Mr. 
Hone  was  wondering,  "  Why  the  dmiee  <Sd 
he  put  that  thing  in  my  ear?*'  He  foifoC 
to  balk.  No  horse  can  think  of  two  thingi  at 
the  same  time. 

Balking  at  a  Gallop.  Whereas  refusing  to 
^urt  is  evidence  of  a  misguided  past,  the 
wd^n  refusal  to  take  &  jump  may  indicate 
^t  ^  hone  kdcs  coafitece  in  Uaikkr,  or 
that  die  reins  are  very  badfy  haadfed,  |^^^ 
him  80  dumee  of  taking  off  with  head  int. 
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To  biBi  at  •  gtllop  metnt  throwinf  the 
body  back  and  bearing  agaiatt  the  grouiid 

with  all  four  feet,  head  down. 

Propping.  This  is  balking  at  a  gallop  and 
taking  a  series  of  springs  in  that  position,  each 
with  a  rigid  crash  on  all  four  legs.  The  rider 
has  a  tendency  to  continue  his  journey  alone. 
Propping  it  moch  livoiared  by  range  hofies. 

TMi  coinpietei  tibe  tot  oi  defeiui¥a  maimaa 
remembered  by  civilised  horses. 

Treading.  They  have  also  invented  a  few 
methods  of  expressing  their  feelings.  When  a 
horse  presses  his  hand  on  my  foot,  and  adds  to 
the  tenderness  of  the  greeting  by  waving  his 
other  hand,  I  know  he  means  to  impress  me, 
although  I  may  not  have  lebure  at  the  moment 
to  hear  wb^  he  hat  to  t^. 

TAXiira  m  TBI  Slack.  Whee  a  hone  taint 
the  teat  of  ray  btee^ct  tsmfy  between  his 
teeth  as  I  try  to  mount,  he  may  not  wish  me  to 
ride,  or  possibly  he  wishes  to  criticise  the 
English  riding  costume.  Breeches  with  puffed 
sleeves  are  perhaps  an  acquired  taste. 

Crowding.  A  hcMrse  may  comer  or  crowd 
me  when  I  try  to  leave  the  ttall  alter  feeding 
him,  md  he  hugged  me  he  could  do  no  more 
to  express  his  pleasure.  But  if  he  will  not  kt  me 
re-eater  hit  t^  vi^Ue  he  ltedt»  I  wmguslkmmt 
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fpoom  has  been  steaHof  iut  oats  from  the 

Joggling.  Soh&r  hone»  on  the  mmck  «« 
obliged  to  keep  the  pace  set  by  the  leac^  file. 
If  that  pace  is  beyond  their  walk,  they  ktepup 
by  joggling.  To  break  a  joggling  horse  to  a 
walk,  stand  in  the  stirrups,  place  the  free  hand 
on  his  neck,  and  bear  with  the  whole  weight 
of  yowbody. 

To  mum  BOW  to  defenuve  methods. 

BucxxNO.  To  lower  the  head,  and  spring 
into  the  air,  humping  the  back,  diM^g  the 
feet  close  together,  and  coming  down  on  all 
four  rigid,  for  the  next  spring.  Repeat.  It  is 
useful  when  starting  a  spring  with  the  head 
north  to  twist  in  the  air  and  come  down  facing 
south  ;  or  to  make  the  series  of  jumps  in  a 
BMTOwdfcfe  aad  thea  bolt  at  a  tangent ;  or  to 

Imck  on  the  run,  dislodging  the  rider  fim,  then 
the  saddle  which  can  be  hkSetd  fit  piicf  i.  H 
the  rider  is  dragged  Im  htaias  can  be  kukeA 

out. 

SuNFiSHiNG.  To  buck,  coming  down  on 
both  hind  feet  and  one  fore,  while  doubling  up 
the  other  free  limb.  This  brings  one  shoulder 
to  the  ground,  and  to  sunfish  is  to  drop  alter- 
nate shotikien.  Very  few  hofses  know  this 
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Scraping.  To  run  or  buck  under  low 
branches  or  against  trees  or  walls.  Some 
chrifiied  iMvset  Ibiow  ^is» 

Bacxfaixs.  These  bh^  be  «ted  to  add  to 
the  general  effect  of  either  rearag  «r  bncidiv. 
I  <MBce  bought  a  black  mare  seven  years  cM, 
snared  in  the  forest,  who  had  probably  never 
seen  a  man.  When  ridden  she  bucked,  and 
while  bucking  threw  herself  seven  times  on  her 
back,  three  falls  being  over  a  cut  bank  on  to  a 
rod^  river  bed.  Towards  evening  she  cricked 
ha  Beck,  aad  ^wwed  ^ood  at  the  momxih, 
makiag  an  awlol  fnctue  ci  deq^.  Dufii^ 
the  irii^  she  slipped  a  foal,  of  which  tlMfte  had 
beoi  no  sign.  Before  dawn  she  died— «  case  of 
broken  heart.  The  horse  breaker,  an  EngUsh 
gentleman,  stayed  with  her  throughout,  and 
was  not  hurt. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  acts  of  hot-blooded 
passion,  cufaninatiBg  m  suiddal  rage.  The 
fieroett  bucken,  havhig  di^odged  Oit  ridw, 
will  turn  at  once  to  giaamg  aad  watt  iMt 
cheerful  dafimee  Ibt  the  nert  hoi^  Afancit 
all  horses  are  sportsmen  and  there  is  nothing 
that  they  dread  more,  or  are  so  careful  to 
avoid  as  treading  upon  a  disabled  man.  Even 
in  cavalry  chai^  a  man  down  has  only  to  lie 
8^  so  that  the  hors^  can  see  exa^y  where  he 
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it,  ftod  they  will  all  leap  dear.  They  dread 
l^ladag  a  foot  on  anytiiiiif  whkdi  might  col- 

lapse  or  roll,  and  80  cause  a  daiq;eroii8  foil. 

There  remain  extreme  cases  in  which  hones 
are  guilty  of  deliberate,  planned  murder. 

Savaging  is  practised  by  civilised  as  well  as 
by  range  horses.  It  is  a  sudden,  and  often  un- 
provoked, wide-eyed  staring  rush  with  teeth 
bared,  an  attempt  either  to  inflict  a  dangerous 
Utt  or  to  get  a  man  down  and  trample  him  to 
death. 

Holding  wind.   The  only  case  I  know  of 
was  that  of  a  fine  buckskin  gelding  for  whom 
I  paid  a  rifle,  a  suit  of  clothes  and  ten  dollars 
in  trade  with  an  Indian.    It  seemed  impossible 
to  get  the  girth  properly  tight  until,  after  three 
days,  I  concluded  that  my  suspicion  of  his 
hoklmg  wind  was  merely  foolishness.   All  the 
same  I  used  to  reghr^  a  mifeor  twfr  out  on  each 
march.   I  had  regirthed  at  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain pass,  and  was  mounting,  when  he  su^enly 
let  out  all  his  wind  and  bolted  over  rock  heaps. 
The  saddle  came  down  with  me  on  the  oflF  side, 
I  was  dragged,  and  afterwards  wOke  up  to  find 
myself  maimed  for  life.   Then  we  had  a  fight, 
Yfbkk  he  won.   It  turned  out  afterwards  that 
hddmg  wind  until  he  eooid  catch  out  and  kill 
his  rider  was  an  old  accomplnlmient  for  which 
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the  horse  was  famous.  This  is  the  only  case  I 
have  known  of  unprovoked,  carefully  planned, 
and  deliberate  crime,  as  distinguished  from 
self-defeice. 

Vka  are  human  quafitibi.  The  wont 
possible  vices  with  rqpard  to  a  hone  are, 

To  Aow  £ear. 

Meanness  or  neglect  in  fendii^  for  him. 
Cruelty  or  ill-temper. 

V.     THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  HORSE. 

The  young  of  the  church  and  of  the  uni- 
versities who  know  all  about  everythii^,  and 
attach  a  deal  of  ioqfKMtimce  to  tfaenr  fimi^^ttle 
opinicHis,  are  quite  i^preed  that  tite  lower 
animal  is  an  "  it  "  as  automatic  as  a  slot 
machine.  Put  in  a  penny  and  the  machine 
utters  a  box  of  matches.  Put  in  food  and  the 
animal  develops  energy.  So  much  is  per- 
fectly true  of  animals  and  men,  for  our  bodies 
are  automatic. 

Moreover,  the  animal  has  "  In^hicte  "  whidi 
impel  "  it "  to  htget  a  foal  or  a  litter  of 
pupiMes.  Humans,  with  the  same  imttBCti 
are  impelled  to  beget  a  buaq^tioi»  young 
bacteriologist,  or  a  pair  of  curates. 

In  a  like  way  the  wolf,  the  Christian,  or  the 
tiger  mates  with  one  wife,  while  the  horse  and 
the  Moslem  both  prefer  a  harem. 
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Siuitt  wt  say,  then,  that  the  wolf  is  the  more 
n^0Bm,  or  tiie  hone  not  quite  so  respectable  ? 

A  oertaia  Scfseant  Pttrker,  of  the  North- 
west Mounted  PoBoe,  went  on  patnd  with  a 

saddle  horse.   They  got  los.  in  a  blizzai^,  and 
in  the  succeeding  calm  the  man  became  snow- 
blind.    On  the  seventh  day,  the  horse  saw  an 
outfit  or  freighters  passing  in  the  distance.  He 
ran  to  their  sleighs.    He  whinneyed  to  the 
horses,  who  understood  his  talk,  and  he 
bcdKa^  to  the  men,  who  woe  not  so  clever. 
Then  the  men  noticed  that  his  belly  was  tenVtify 
swollen  by  long  pressure  of  the  girth,  Th^ 
followed  him.   At  i  distance  of  one  and  a  half 
miles  they  came  to  a  tract  of  prairie  with  the 
snow  grubbed  up  where  the  horse  had  been 
scratching  for  grass.    In  the  midst  was  a  heap 
of  snow  Wst  the  mound  of  a  grave,  on  which 
by  Seigcant  Pirirer  in  seeming  death.  His 
bng  delirium,  bcginnii^^  with  visions  of  angeis 
and  closing  with  a  <fre«in  ci  raeat-pes,  h»d 
ended  in  coma  just  at  the  verge  of  death ; 
while  the  horse  stayed  on  guard  until  it  was 
possible  to  get  him  rescued.   So  much  was 
told  me  afterwards  by  the  man. 

ITie  other  day  in  France  a  British  soldier 
w«s  UBed,  whose  horse  remained  with  the 
body  for  two  days,  out  m  the  zone  betweoi  the 
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oppoung  annies,  exposed  to  a  bwncrae  of  fine 
b^ond  exan^,  rainniig  to  be  raKMd,  aievid 
by  a  love  stronger  than  death. 

The  young  of  the  cleigy  will  teU  us  all  about 
the  lower  animal  who  does  not  subscribe  to  the 
tenets  of  the  church,  and  so  must  perish  ever- 
lastingly despite  the  Father's  care.  Yet  if 
they  read  the  Prophets  and  the  Revelations 
th^  will  find  chariots  of  fire,  and 
the  destiileM^  duu^gvs  nddeii  bjf  Af^bttiipdB* 
Are  all  the  Hosts  of  Heaven  ii^Bitry  ?  We 
have  the  fuU  authority  of  the  Holy  ffiUe  Isr  •& 
idea  that  horses  may  be  inuncwtal. 

But  then  the  young  of  science  have  assured 
us  that  the  clergy  talk  a  deal  of  nonsense,  and 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  so  much  folk  lore. 
Our  modem  teachers,  unused  to  sleeping  out- 
<toor8,  have  never  seen  the  great  heavins 
tiirovm  (^^n  every  ni|^t.  Tliey  b^iv«  ia 
nothing  tiiey  have  not  seen,  and  Aose  I  saael 
have  not  seen  very  miidi.  To  them  ^  \amr 
animal  is  hardly  a  personal  friend,  but  rather 
an  automaton  steered  by  instincts,  built  on 
much  the  same  principles  as  a  dirigible  torpedo. 
The  "  instincts  "  have  to  account  for  deeds 
which  in  a  man  would  be  attributed  to  love  or 
vidotir. 

I  often  meet  young  pbo^  mbo  gently  w«i« 
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aitde  my  Me  es{»erieiice  while  th^  cntih  me 
with  tome  religiom  or  sdentiftc  tenet  to  wtAtk 
they  attach  importance.   Scmietimet  this  hmn 

has  caused  total  blindness,  more  often  they 
lack  sympathy  ;  but  any  horse  can  teach 
fellows  who  have  eyes  to  see  with,  and  hearts 
to  understand.  Then  they  wiJ'  ^alise  in  him 
a  pentmaUty  like  that  of  a  hu     x  child. 

I  <fo  bdieve  that  thoe  are  mm  and  honei 
in  «^iom  the  spirit  bums  with  so  mighty  and 
secure  a  strength  that  it  cannot  be  quau^Md 
b'  death  ;  and  that  there  are  others  in  wh#r. 
the  flame  burns  low  or  has  been  blown  out. 

Everybody  has  acquaintances  who  possess  a 
certain  sense,  not  yet  quite  understood,  which 
enables  them  to  read  unspoken  thoughts  ;  to 
see  events  in  the  past,  the  distance,  or  the 
future  as  happenmg.to  their  friends  ;  or  to  be 
omscious  of  oartain  states  of  the  atnux^f^bofe 
produced  by  strong  human  emotions  ;  or  to 
see  or  hear  phenomena  which  some  folk  attri* 
bute  to  discarnate  spirits.  Such  people  are 
called  psychic,  and,  if  they  use  their  powers  as 
a  means  of  earning  money,  they  are  defined  as 
lrau<b.  At  a  Uind  man  does  not  deny  the 
ezistmce  of  eyesq^t,  so,  if  I  am  not  psychic 
mjrself »  I  have  no  call  to  decry  the  honett 
peo|^  who  poitett  tUt         I~lim  heard 
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ttorkt  told  is  aU  good  lutb  of  dogi  aad  lioiMt 
thamag  uneirini—  end  ahm  at  apparitions 
which  men  failed  to  see,  of  so-called  "ghosts/' 
for  example,  in  places  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  violent  death.  Without  careful  investiga- 
tion one  can  scarcely  treat  such  tales  as  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
horses,  like  some  women,  are  strongly  psychic 

Thet  torses  hsve^a  crude  aeBte  of  IwiBeitr  it 
known  to  «very  h<vteraaii.  To  rip  tl»  aq^  off 
a  groom's  head  and  drop  it  in  the  wmter  b  the 
sort  of  joke  which  appeals  to  a  horse  or  a  little 
boy.  Once  I  was  standing  beside  a  friend  \  ho 
sat  in  a  dog-trap,  and  each  of  us  enjoyec  a 
glass  of  beer  while  we  passed  the  time  of  day. 
Just  for  fun  the  pony  drank  half  my  beer,  but 
when  I  broui^t  him  a  bovd  ci  ^bft  Mme,  pre- 
traded  to  be  an  abstmaer.  That  pony  would 

1^  <  1<  master't  dauaf^foom  <tf  a  morning  to 
the  eovtfi  aad  io^od  Hie  dithes  &r 
breakfast. 

Another  friend  of  mine  once  had  a  horse 
named  Kruger,  black  roan  with  a  white  star 
on  each  flank.  It  had  been  his  life's  ambition 
to  be  a  skewbald,  and  disappointment  had 
lopped  botii  ears  ov«r  a  s^ass  eye,  so  that  ht 
lodnidiilEeteirtty  Devil.  Af^tq^ioiiiidbo^, 

Wll|  HB»  m  MHwImwn^         nn^OTPRI'IOT  WIf 
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osml  list  of  beauties.  Sent  IbitrleaB  ymn 
alter  my  friend  had  sold  out  and  left  thst 
country,  accident  brought  me  to  Fire  Valley, 
British  Columbia,  and  dire  need  of  a  new  pack 
animal  constrained  me  to  buy  the  horse.  Per- 
haps for  political  reasons,  or  to  evade  the 
p^ice,  by  this  time  old  Kruger  had  changed  his 
Bane  to  Spot.  F!riglitMi«d  of  lum  at  first,  my 
partner  and  I  (fisoovered  his  great  taiesta  as  a 
pack-hone.  Betides  that,  he  was  brave^  loyal, 
and  gentle,  and  above  all  things  humorous.  A 
rough  passage  of  mountains  brought  us  to 
settlement,  where  men  would  laugh  at  Spot, 
but  horses  never  dared.  One  had  only  to  say 
"  Sick  'em  t"  as  to  a  dog,  and  Spot  would 
roimd  up  all  the  hoties  in  sight  and  chase  them. 
Hte  Uot  was  that  ti a  fiend  save  for  a|^  ol 
fun  in  the  one  ey^  he  had  for  bmiiieM.  For 
about  fourteen  hundred  miles  he  spread  terror 
before  him,  stampeding  bunches  of  loose  horses 
but  always  coming  back  with  a  grin,  as  thoi^ 
he  said,  "  Now,  ain't  I  the  very  Devil  ?  " 

In  the  North-west  Mounted  Police,  a  de- 
taHmifiit  ci  ut  used  to  ride  down  bareback 
wi^  led  horses  to  water  at  the  lord  ^  Battie 
River.  Cloee  1^  was  a  wire  eaMt  lor  Hm 
ferry.  On  one  occasion,  my  hone  as  he  hit 
tin  water  tufaed  under  the  od^  to  acofe  BM 
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off  Mt  htxk.  FtiKi^  in  tiHit»  im  mmmi 
Wi^bm  up  tiM  bank,  and  this  time  I  was 
scnqped  off  into  a  pool  of  dust.  Out  of  that 
brown  explosion  of  dust;  I  looked  up  in  time  to 
sec  his  malicious  pleasure  in  a  successful  joke. 

And  so  one  might  set  forth  instances  by  the 
score,  all  to  the  same  monotonous  effect,  that 
humans  and  horses  hava  a  sansa  of  kumoiir. 

pll<taf|>  ^t^fgimi  f  man  ftt  hum  liis  Ipiuli  and 

feet  rq^aoed  by  boxes  of  horn  such  as  the  hooH 
of  a  horse,  and  that,  so  disabled,  he  is  tied  by 
the  head  in  a  cell.  Reduced  to  the  conditions 
of  horse-life  in  a  stable,  the  man  would  be  as 
clever  as  a  horse  in  the  use  of  hps  and  teeth. 
He  would  slip  his  headstall  or  break  his  head- 
rope,  open  the  door  and  escape  until  such  tim« 
as  the  need  far  food  aBd  wataf  teva  bias  bacit 
pnsoB*  vvaBi  asBBO  CO  po  so  wan^  oa 
might  give  a  clever  impenonation  of  a  lame 
h(Hrse.  He  might  also  coi^  the  trick  of  the 
be^ar  horse  who  gives  the  love  call  to  every 
man  who  enters  the  stable,  fooling  each  of 
them  with  the  flattery  of  special  homage,  a  swe 
way  to  gifts  of  sugar,  apples  or  carrots.  Or 
be  might  copy  the  horse  who  whiles  away  dull 
timtt  ^  ka^ng  a  eat,  or  |if4» «  P^Wf' 
It  seems  odd,  too,  that  the  moat  dangerous 
human  outlaws  mod  maw  slayag  bafaes  aaa 
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l^tib  with  smB  iirfmiii  sttd  dbfldfcn*  So 
loBf  m  we  punish  unoffen^Bf  harm  with  im- 
prisonment in  darlc  cells,  we  may  expect  them 
to  show  traits  of  character  evolved  by  tlie 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Horses,  dogs,  and  men  are  oddly  alike,  too, 
in  the  way  they  dream,  with  twitchings  of  the 
limbs  to  illuttnte  great  enrtion,  and  tnort- 
iBfi,  mxarman  aiul  groHM,  wMdi  take  tlie 
tdeicse  <rf  tiMWffht 

So  hones  just  like  humans  are  dour  or 
cheery,  truculent  or  cheeky,  humorous  or 
stolid,  some  with  a  lofty  sense  of  dignity,  while 
others  behave  like  clowns.  Some  horses  are 
like  some  children,  exacting  until  they  are 
petted,  while  other  children  and  horses  hate  to 
be  pawed.  Both  will  Milk  or  quarrel,  play  the 
fool  or  pvaAke,  nake  intiiiMile  frieii^^  or 
ytter  enemies.  I  think,  though,  that  the  tove 
of  q;>ort,  and  the  desire  to  excel  are  much  more 
general  with  horses  than  with  children. 

In  a  military  camp  I  asked  some  women  to 
tea,  and  turned  loose  a  few  Beethoven  records 
on  the  gramaphone.  At  the  first  tune  all  the 
horses  in  pasture  assembled  at  ^  foioe,  stood 
to  attest  n^iile  Uie  wttk  larted»  and  wiMD 
it  was  over  scattered  off  to  freat.  They 
certamly  love  mmk.  At  the  same  crnnp,  1^ 
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Mnne  mytlwioM  intnii  tiiQr  go(  wind  ol 
fact  that  twenty  of  them  were  to  be  sent  away. 
Until  the  detachment  actually  marched  ofiF> 
their  conduct,  for  twenty-four  hours  on  end, 
was  sulky  and  mutinous.  Afterwards  both 
groups  immediately  mended  their  manners. 

Cvcfybof^'Who  Uvea  witb  hofstt  Imhtm  litt^ 
ibtiy  exchange  oonfidenoet,  armife  for  con- 
certed actioii  and  tiy  to  tell  m  their  troubhi 
Nobody  kiumt  hew  they  talk,  few  of  us  can  teU 
what  they  are  talking  about,  but  so  far  as  the 
evidence  goes  they  seem  to  express  their  feel- 
ings rather  than  their  thoughts.  Here  then  are 
a  few  of  their  signab  : 

(i)  Whoi  a  horse  throws  his  ears  to  poiiit 
forwutd  and  down,  and  he  meket  a  diort, 
sharp  niort  it  means  Whei^ !  Loak  at  thi^ 
now  I "  If  he  tlirows  himself  back  c  ^  Ida 
haunches  while  he  points  and  snorts,  it  n.  ns  : 
"Oh,  Hell  1  "  If  he  points,  snorts  and  Siiies  a 
few  yards  sideways  in  the  air,  he  is  playing 
at  being  in  p  terrible  ^iight.  It  means : 
"  Bears  1  "  He  is  not  reaily  frightaied,  for 
i^am  he  it  tired  out  he  unU  paaa  a  n^tm^ 
«Bgine  Uowaf  off  steam  n^thottt  Udihig  tiv 
slightest  notice. 

(3)  One  ear  lopped  torwaid  and  the  other 
back,  head  uikways,  fait  sideionf»  may  be 
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defined  in  the  mads  of  a  learned  Hindo : 
"  Sir,  the  horse  with  which  your  Honour 
entrusted  me  has  been  behaving  in  a  highty 
obstreporous  and  devil-may-care  manner." 

(3)  The  love  call  b  a  little  whinney,  soft, 
sweet  and  low. 

(4)  The  donand  food  is  a  rumbling 
nd^^ 

(5)  A  dieery  n^h  greeting  other  hone» 
in  |>assing  means  :  "  How  d'ye  do  I  " 

(6)  A  loud  trumpet  peal  of  neighing  at  short 
intervals  is  a  demand,  sometimes  a  piteous 
appeal  to  other  horses  to  join  company. 

(7)  The  groan  of  great  pain  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  man,  and  may  be  attoided  by  crying, 
y^im  Utan  run  from  the  nottrib.  Hie  sou^ 
is  h«urt*rendii4;»  beyond  ^durance. 

(8)  The  serMm  18  only  uttered  in  radden  aad 
mortal  agony  as  from  burning,  or  fnm  9omt 
kinds  of  wounds  received  in  battle. 

(9)  Ears  thrown  back  even  ever  so  slightly 
express  anger,  but  thrown  back  along  the  neck 
mean  fighting  rage.  In  wild  life  the  fights 
between  sti^ScHUt  are  mainly  with  the  teedi» 
and  bones  forced  to  fi^  as  a  sport  lor  mea,  as 
in  andkant  Iceland,  raur  up  tgwtntt  one  another, 
striking  as  well  as  biting,  llie  ears  we  thrown 
back  to  save  them  from  bein^  INIttwii 
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(10)  Ri^^  and  preteBcted  cipumd 
by  a  sudden  squeal,  the  sigsal  of  fttlacic 

( 1 1)  Gestures  of  pain. 
Stamping  is  merely  impatience. 

Pawing  may  be  due  to  colic.  If  also  the 
animal  sweats  and  keeps  looking  at  his  flank, 
there  is  certainly  pain  in  the  abdomen. 

Pcanting  with  a  for^cx»t.  Whea  ttsndiiig,  a 
hone  Ktts  his  hind  legs  by  changing  wdght 
tnm  ime  to  the  oUier  at  intervals  ol  a  naiunle. 
As  he  has  no  mechanism  to  do  this  with  the 
fore  limbs,  he  expresses  pain  in  one  of  them  by 
pointing  the  foot  forward.  He  rests  better 
facing  down  a  slope  then  facing  up  as  in  a 
stable,  and  when  in  pain  may  be  relieved  by 
t}ring  to  the  stanchion  instead  of  to  the  manger. 

Dragging  the  fare  foot  means  injury  to  thit 
shouMtr. 

Head  out,  chin  up,  feet  aptft»  and  iwaa^if , 

mean  that  the  chap  is  choking. 
Head  down  and  tail  tucked  in,  maui  minty 

or  sickness. 

(12)  Gestures  of  joy. 

Bright  eyes,  a  glossy  coat,  head  carried 
proudly,  and  tail  high,  dry  sottnls,  ted 
cbrop^ngs,  free  movement,  and  a  wiifof 
are  signs  most  doqiicnt  of  h«d^  Topatttiw 
tmie  oi  day  with  <3th<ff  honws,       ^  tiHe 
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dottds,  paw  the  mcKm,  and  dance,  with  p% 
jumi^ng  or  even  a  little  bucking  after  break- 
fast, are  s^nals  of  yottth,  joy  and  good  leliow^ 
ship. 

Then  one  may  watch  the  play  of  the  nostrils 
making  a  thousand  comments  on  scents  borne 
in  the  air,  while  the  ears  will  point  and  quiver 
to  all  sorts  of  sounds  beyond  man's  h^uing. 
The  mood  will  change  from  sober  tiiou|^^ii>> 
ness  in  the  shadow  of  clouds  or  trees,  to  lAeer 
intoiroation  of  ddq^t  with  sparkling  frost, 
dew  on  the  flowm,  sunshine  in  the  skies.  No 
creature  on  earth  expresses  feeling  with  sweeter 
quickness  than  a  happy  horse. 

(13)  Nuzzling  is  sometimes  an  appeal  for 
help,  more  often  an  expression  of  laving 
sjrmpathy. 

(14)  Nothing  SO  far  eaqE>lains  how  a  couple  of 
hanm  will  put  their  hewb  tog^her,  tomh 
nostrils,  and  in  a  second  come  to  some  sort  of 
mutual  understanding,  which  leads  to  immedi- 
ate concerted  action  such  as  the  bolting  of  a 
team.  In  one  or  two  cas  s  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  nostrils  actually  touched.  In  many  cases 
when  I  saw  nostrils  rubbed  together  or  the 
beard  bristks  in  contact,  no  sound  wtt  made 
witiun  the  catapmt  of  my  toaiag.  Neither 
were  there  such  Jsp  mopnams^  m  would  1^ 
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made  by  speech,  nor  was  there  any  self- 
conscious,  found-out  expression  in  the  faces  of 
conspirators  caught  plotting  against  the  white 
men. 

When  I  have  been  in  company  with  101116 
very  dear  fntsad,  tnd  one  of  at  wmdd  ■niwfir 
out  loud  to  an  unspoken  tbou|^t  of  the  c^tbat, 
or  bo^  oi  vm  were  moved  to  say  the  same 
^taog  in  the  like  words,  we  called  that  thought- 
transference.  When  my  horse  came  to  me  in 
camp,  and  standing  behind  caressed  my  neck 
or  ear  with  his  lips  or  nostril  trying  by  thought- 
transference  to  tell  me  all  about  hit  pain  or 
sorrow,  he  might  get  hit  fwe  slapped  bdote  I 
realittd  exactly  what  he  said.  Only  m  I 
ieanied  to  vn^oomt  horses  when  they  came  to 
ine»  I  tiOBtd  to  teste  their  feelings.  They 
convoM  among  themselves  by  thought-trans- 
ference, and  try  to  speak  that  way  to  men  they 
trust. 

The  barriers  between  horse  aiMl  man  are 
tremendous.  Think  what  it  it  fpr  a  fin^out 
crestoK,  with  powen  ai  tcmtiBK  yt^isk  em 
descry  ctean  standing  water  at  nearly  five 
«^famtt  wind,  to  come  near  a  meat- 
eating  creature  hke  a  man,  powerfully  and 
offensively  scented.  Suffering  from  nausea 
without  obtaining  the  reUef  poinitted  to  a 
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man,  the  horse  mutt  ovwoome  an  intense  dis- 
like before  he  accepts  our  friendship.  He 
senses  our  defects  of  cowardice,  cruelty  or 
selfishness,  perhaps  drunkenness,  vices  out- 
ranging his  capacity  for  evil.  He  knows  that 
we  are  physically  small,  slow,  sometimes  even 
faiddng  ia  nmscukr  strength.  Yet  taking  us 
aB  in  good  part,  be  tabmits  his  will  to  tti 
intellectual  iant,  fprmp  and  spoed  which  teem 
to  him  supernatural,  and  to  an  mi^ofity 
which  he  voumtes  m  divine. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  HORSE. 

We  have  now  some  vague  idea  of  the  maimt 
hone;  so  it  is  well  we  shookl  know  wiitt 
manner  of  man  was  the  savage  who  caught  mod 

tamed  him. 

Living  a  great  deal,  and  travelling  much 
alone  among  savages  I  have  been  more  or  less 
tolerated  ;  and  the  savage  has  told  me  what  he 
thinks  of  the  white  man.  He  looks  upon  the 
scientist  as  an  aawtetiriih  m^imcticBl  tort 
perscm  who  cannot  fide  or  code  Th^mMonf 
ary  can  be  profitably  kumbtqpged.  Tlietoariit 
b  a  source  of  revenue  ^ut  apt  to  be  intnuBve 
and  ill-mannered.  As  to  the  cinema  folk,  one 
tribe  of  savages  refused  to  play  »»ny  more 
because  they  were  defeated  in  every  film. 
They  were  granted  one  massacre  of  the  whites 
to  cheer  them  up. 

So  ^na  scssBuBc  ibsb.  ^na  BBinaifiDarv.  ^na 
lUMSba  peofrfe  wsKoef  otiben  brii^  hoiDe 
mipreiBBBi  whid^  woidid  umbo  tiba  fwoipi. 
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Our  people  are  so  btdfy  infonned  that  they 

suppose  the  savage  to  be  dirty,  ferocious, 
immoral  and  uncouth  as  the  Sydney  larrakin, 
the  cockney  rough,  the  New  York  tough  and 
other  poor  degenerates  of  our  race.  It  is  true 
that  the  Fuegans  were  dirty,  but  we  should  not 
speak  ill  of  the  dead.  Some  South  Sea  islmd 
tribes  are  diMrfu%  farodbus,  and  make  mudi 
of  the  white  man  at  taUe  aitkoi^  he  does 
taste  salty.  The  Pathan,  if  one  calls  him  a 
savage,  takes  a  deUght  in  immorality.  But 
uncouth  ?  The  commonality  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations  have  a  deliberate  preference 
for  ugly  costume  and  decorations,  foul  speech 
is  usual  among  men,  vulgarity  is  a  privily  of 
both  soes,  and  awkwardn^  of  bearii^  is 
almost  univorsal.  Who  are  we  to  call  the 
savi^  uncouth?  Compared  with  a  wlote 
man,  the  savi^  is  a  gentleman  anyway  and 
usually  sets  us  an  example  in  purity  of  speech, 
often  in  cleanliness,  chastity,  and  good  faith. 
He  differs  from  the  healthier  types  of  white 
men  in  Laving  slightly  less  energy  and  vitality, 
in  lack  of  sustained  purpose  and  in  being  never 
quite  grown  up.  £zcq>t  in  Africa,  cm  mi« 
crobes  and  not  our  valour  ccmquered  htm,  awl 
his  failure  to  rival  us  in  material  progress  was 
due  to  lack  of  material  rathor  than  want  <tf 
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braint.  The  toodotti  <rf  fiction  couW 

not  have  tamed  the  horse. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  men  killed  and  ate 
ponies  for  ages  before  it  occurred  to  our 
ancestors  that  the  creatures  would  be  a  deal 
more  useful  alive.  But  how  was  Four-feet 
overtaken  and  killed  by  Two-feet?  SdeBoe 
has  nothing  to  say  on  that  pcdnt.  We  ut  not 
told. 

Science  has  discovered  that  m  Western 
Europe  there  were  various  phases  of  culture 
which  are  called  (i),  the  Eolithic,  when  men 
used  natural  stones  for  weapons,  (2)  the  old 
Stone  Age,  when  flints  were  flaked  to  make 
spear  and  arrow  points,  (3)  an<^  the  new  St<H» 
Age,  when  stones  for  weiqKm  hea^  wore 
ground  and  poHshed,(4)  the  Bronze  Age,  (5)  and 
the  Iron  Age.   It  is  true  that  flaking  flints  for 
flint-lockguns  continues  in  England  in  face  of  all 
theories  of  the  NeoUthic,  because  a  flaked  flint 
will  make  sparks,  whereas  a  ground  flint  won't. 
It  is  also  true  that  Europe  is  the  only  part  of 
the  worH  with  flints  for  flaking.   The  genoral 
appUcation  of  the  theory  is  also  •  llttte  #ffici^ 
on  the  Western  American  rai^,  where  there 
are  fine  nHcate  st<»ies ;  but,  in  defiance  of  the 
Neofitfak  culture,  the  savages  persist  in  flaking 
than  for  spear  and  arrow  pdnts  while  they 
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deliberately  grind  stones  for  club  heads,  axe 
heads,  and  mortars.  Still  worse,  the  debauched 
Eskimo  grind  and  carve  stone  lamps,  but  in 
their  heathen  blindness  use  bone  and  ivory 
for  the  heads  of  harpoons  and  bird  darts.  The 
savages  I  have  known  belonged  to  the  Old  Bone 
Age. 

How  tiwn  with  his  stow  feet  and  pooir 
weapons  was  the  hunt«*  to  surprise  tht  alert 

sentries  of  a  pony  herd,  get  within  range  before 
they  fled  like  the  wind,  or  drive  a  b(»ie>tipped 
spear  through  the  shaggy  hair  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  man,  like  other  hunting 
animals,  despairing  of  getting  meat  from  a 
pony  h«d  on  the  range,  would  lie  in  ambush 
near  the  watering  places,  and  where  the  ponies 
had  to  string  out  on  a  narrow  trail  they  were 
caught  at  a  disadvantage.  Hiere  spear  and 
arrow  could  earn  abundant  meat.  Outside 
the  bush,  too,  the  valley  or  cafton  walls  had 
caves  and  defensible  places  where  a  tribe  could 
lodge  within  easy  reach  of  game,  water  and 

In  the  South-western  desert  of  Amoica  I 
have  seen  humhreds  of  cave  and  cKff  vitli^, 
some  even  occupied  by  surviving  tribes  whose 
methods  of  hunting  and  location  and  d^mat 
would  correspond  with  those  of  the  matt 
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primitive  pony  hunters  of  prehistoric  France. 
It  seems,  too,  that  those  hairy  aborigines  who 
split  pony  bones  for  marrow  may  possibly  have 
known  the  daintiest  dish  of  Red  Indian 
cookery,  Crow  entrail,  more  potttely  knoiwn  at 
Absaroka  SMMfe. 

In  savage  tribes  there  it  a  rale  that  a  man  of 
the  Smith  sept  may  not  marry  amcmg  the 
Smiths,  but  seeks  his  bride  among  the  Browns 
or  Robinsons.  But  the  septs  are  usually 
called  after  some  animal,  so  that  for  Smith  we 
may  read  Pony,  for  Brown  we  may  read  Eagle, 
for  Robinson  say  Wolf.  Moreover,  the  chtt- 
drta  play  a  game  ol  two  sides  in  wUeh  Ifastar 
Wdf  inqtersonates  a  wolf  with  cries  mad 
dances,  and  if  the  rival  side  laughs  th^  pay 
forfeit.  So  Miss  Pony  plays  at  pony,  and 
Master  Eagle  plays  at  being  an  Eagle.  Out  of 
this  game  perhaps  comes  a  play  of  the  gjrown- 
ups  ;  in  which  I  have  seen  a  candidate  for  the 
secret  society  of  the  Healers  impersonate  his 
tribal  Bear  or  Beaver  before  the  Doctors  of  the 
order  who  admitted  him  to  their  carcte.  This 
play  may  be  the  origin  of  a  mystic  rite  known 
as  Callii^  the  Game.  For  certain  Doctors  can 
wear  a  wolf  skin,  and  give  so  beautiful  an 
imitation  of  a  wolf  that  all  the  deer  and  bison 
are  deceived.   His  job  is  to  excite  their 
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curktity  so  that,  as  he  draws  slowly  atway,  the 
herds  will  follow  him.  The  nearer  animals 
draw  back  with  misgiving,  but  those  in  the 
rear  press  on  to  get  a  view  until,  as  the  wolf- 
man  gathers  speed,  the  moving  herd  runs  hard. 
It  is  then  that  they  find  themselves  nmniiig 
between  converging  Unci  of  %t<mt  piles,  and 
women  jump  up  item  behind  these  cairns 
waving  ihtk  f6b«»  and  yelling.  The  herd 
stampedes  to  the  edges  of  a  sheer  cliff,  too  late 
to  check  their  pace  after  the  leaders  have  seen 
the  peril  ahead.  The  rush  of  the  herd  drives 
onward  into  space,  and  hundreds,  even  thou- 
sands of  great  beasts  fall  headlong  to  lie  dead 
or  mangled  in  heaps  on  the  rocks  below.  So 
the  tribe  ass«nbles  for  great  feasting,  and 
heavy  labour. 

The  hides  were-  needed  for  clothing,  shields, 
tents,  and  rope  •  the  brains  for  dressing  skins  ; 
the  sinev/s  and  guts  for  bow-strings,  lashings 
and  thread  ;  the  hoofs  and  horns  for  weapon 
points,  bafts,  handles,  spoons,  cups,  window 
lights,  and  glue,  which  mixed  with  oil  made  a 
dressing  for  leather  ;  the  gall  for  cleansing ; 
the  hair  for  felting  or  weaving ;  the  £it  for 
lamp  oil  and  candles.  The  meat  in  large 
flakes'  was  sun-dried  for  storage.  The  dried 
meat,  pounded,  mixed  with  berries  and  filled 
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with  melted  fat  made  iHwmnifnn,  the  best  of 

winter  foods. 

VTiere  there  were  no  cliflFs  over  which  a  herd 
could  be  driven,  the  practice  of  calling  the 
game  was  just  the  same,  but  the  ntfromnf 
avaiiue  of  ttoae  he^  kd  to  tlia  of  a  ring 
fence  into  which  the  big  game  were  penned 
for  slaughter. 

This  ring  fence  has  many  countries,  many 
names,  being  the  pound  or  corrall  of  North 
America,  jaral  of  Mexico,  kraal  of  Africa, 
keddah  of  India,  circus  of  Rome,  bull-ring  of 
Spain  and  old  England.  With  the  advancing 
ages  the  perching  of  spectators  on  the  fenee 
became  the  Auditorium  of  the  circus.  Stadium » 
ai^  C<^Meeum,  and  the  baitu^  of  beasts  and 
inen»  the  wild  beast  fights,  the  mimic  battles, 
and  martyrdom  of  saints,  varied  the  savage 
programme  with  racing,  tournaments,  and 
athletic  sports 

So  far  as  our  subject  is  concerned,  however^ 
one  need  only  note  that  herds  of  wild  animi^» 
the  fighting  males,  the  mothers  and  their  yoimg 
d  many  ^edes  mudi  too  twift  for  men  to  run 
down  in  the  wereo^t^wd  a^e  and  un- 
hurt. Among  these  were  ponies  with  their 
mares  and  foals. 

The  pity  for  young  animals  and  the  love  of 
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pels  are  utivt  tnitt  ia  humui  chawicttr,  nd 
univeml  aawog  savages. 

The  savage  hunter  brought  kittens  and 
puppies  into  camp  to  be  the  playthings  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  from  these  pets  descend 
the  whole  of  our  cats  and  dogs.  And  in  the 
tribal  captures  at  the  corralls  were  all  torts  of 
young  aitesb  daiintd  by  wmmm  and 
cfaiMrai  because  they  were  not  worth  Uffiag. 
TlMM  ponlM,  cattle,  dear,  sheep,  goats  and 
antelope  grew  up  with  human  kind,  glad  to  get 
shelter  from  the  wolves  at  night,  allowed  to 
graze  in  safety  outside  the  camp  by  day.  Ii 
they  proved  useful  the  men  were  tolerant. 
The  useful  kinds  were  even  protected  at  grass 
by  boys  told  off  as  herders,  to  nta  ten  into 
€•119  at  iljs  fiiit  sign  of  danger . 

The  mother  who  ran  dry  of  milk,  saw  foals 
ftttiag  milk  from  the  mares,  and  would  have 
mare's  milk  for  her  child.  The  mares  who 
gave  most  milk  were  preferred  to  others. 
From  this  came  the  natural  idea  of  breeding 
from  good  milch  mares  to  improve  the  strain, 
and  get  a  larger  yield.  And  thus  tlw  use  aiid 
value  grew  of  mare's  milk  with  its  many  plp»> 
ratioiis  as  a  st^^  food  for  children,  then  d 
powii-vps,  until  tiw  pracdoe  of  herding  tame 
horse  stodk  htctam  fSBcnd  among  the  hordes 
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«f  Alia.  SiM  tiWB  it  has  been  ibuiid  tii^ 
cows  gave  more  and  betCtf  milk  than  maret. 

As  the  wild  game  migrated  between  their 
high  summer  range  and  their  lowland  wintering 
grounds  the  savage  tribes  followed  in  search  of 
meat.  With  the  bq^inning  of  the  pastoral  age 
the  need  was  urgent  of  moving  the  flockt  and 

pattimt.  But  at  yet  tfaeia  were  no  beasts  of 
draught  or  burden  to  carry  the  tribal  can^. 
That  meant  the  keeping  of  two  camp  equips 
ments,  or  maybe  a  camp  upon  the  highlands  to 
supplement  the  village  in  the  lowlands ;  and 
it  was  doubtful  policy  to  leave  valuable  tents 
as  a  prey  ifx  marauding  rivals.  A  larger  and  a 
bitter  need  ttpote  when  tlie  tf&e  mtti^  oMvef 
and  old  fettc  ^Rdia  lacked  the  ttiei^tli  to  lfav<d 
must  be  left  bel^nd.  There  is  nothing  so 
terrible  in  savage  Ufe  as  the  necessity  of  1^  ving 
old  mta  and  women  exposed  upon  a  hilltop 
after  the  tribe  has  moved.  The  poor  old  thing 
is  provided  with  warm  robes,  a  fire,  fuel,  water 
and  some  food,  but  as  the  days  pass  the  last 
dndersi  careliill  aked  together,  sink  to  dust, 
asd^ecuitidtts  rtdivescliMMjinfsr^iefini^nHiiu 
Savages  love  »  we  do,  tldak  as  we  do,  and 
thefar  life  which  has  for  us  some  i^amour  of 
iQBiaBca  is  foil  fMT  thesi  of  SQtdid  cea&flk  Sa 
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we  may  reckon 'well  ttat  mom  good  mt^tm 
^d|^  t}ie  lost,  at  numag  tune,  of  tent  poles, 
tbe  cutting  of  which  had  cost  her  heavy  labour, 
(kme  as  it  was  without  steel  tools  like  ours. 

She  saw  the  tent  poles  left  behind  when  the 
milch-pony  herd  moved  off.    She  told  the 
herders  to  lash  a  pair  of  her  poles,  one  on 
either  side  of  each  pony's  neck  with  tte  aa4s 
trailing  astern.  The  next  idea  was  to  ladi  a 
couple  of  cross  bars  across  the  trailiiig  poles 
behind  the  pony's  hocks,  and  that  was  oiough 
to  keep  them  at  a  proper  angle.    It  was  easy 
then  to  lash  a  skin  robe  in  position  between  the 
traiUng  poles  and  the  two  cross  bars,  making  a 
sort  of  basket,  something  to  carry  the  old 
mother,  who  must  otherwise  be  left  bdiind  to 
perish.   Here  then  was  transport  which  ca- 
aUed  the  tribe  to  march  with  its  tent  pdes,  dd 
folk  and  baggage.         can  imagine  how  the 
medicine  men  protested  against  so  shocking  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  decree 
that  the  aged  shall  be  left  as  a  meal  for  our 
hunting  companions,  the  range  wolves.  But 
here  the  priests  would  find  themselves  opposed 
by  the  couunon  sense  oi  ev«ry  man  and  weaaum ; 
so  they  woliM  fibubtieti  3fidkl  with  m  tD 
grace,  after  OMCting  a  tew  that  tlHi  iMW  mMQtt 
of  transport  was  a  ^ve^al  priviii^^  £bbp  ibged 
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use  for  transport. 

The  next  step  was  less  obvious,  an  idea  which 
would  appeal  to  men  of  inventive  minds  ;  and 
I  have  noticed  that  it  is  only  in  civilisation  that 
the  inventor  is  treated  as  a  public  enony.  The 
savafR  actua%  adiwm  a  mtt  wifch  oiw  idMS. 
The  tr»¥C8s  frune  was  a  httewy  ^ag,  aad  ^ 
draught  pcmy  wm  apt  to  delay  the  march. 
Why  not  have  a  round  log  as  a  roller  under  the 
trailing  ends  of  the  poles  ?  Too  heavy.  Cut 
away  the  bulk  of  the  roller,  fining  it  down  to  a 
mere  axle  bar,  with  a  disc  at  either  end  to  roll 
along  the  ground.  The  larger  the  disc  the 
better  it  rolled,  sa  disc  wheels  were  built,  mth 
a  liele  m  the  flvtddte  faiio  iiHliiGii  tka  ends  of  &e 
axle  bar  were  bolted. 

As  one  mmy  see  in  the  maay  eomsakt  where 
disc  wheels  are  used  by  farmers,  the  first  idea 
of  lightening  the  disc  was  to  cut  out  four  large 
holes,  leaving  the  timber  shaped  like  a  rough 
cross  with  a  rim.  But  that  cross  was  too  weak 
to  carry  weight,  so  its  arms  had  to  be  strengch- 
eaed  witlt  fmir  9^tts,  lasM  on      nor-iwit ; 

cross, mmI  arim  was  btah  eadoied  in  a  raw-hide 
tyre.  The  raw  hide,  put  on  wed,  and  shrinking 
^  dbriedf  made  a  ^ate  Mfneeid^  tyw^  So 
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was  the  wlied  invoited,  and  the  first  four-spoke 
pattern  gave  place  to  the  six  and  eight-spoke 
mcUlods  of  strengthening  the  rim.  The  whole 
process  from  roller  to  four-spoke  wheel  would 
easily  occur  to  one  inventor  in  his  experiments. 

Meanwhile  the  skin  basket  in  the  travois 
frame  was  changed  to  a  floor  of  raw-hide  lacing, 
on  Ddddi  a  man  could  stend  with  beat  kaeet 
(bivaig.  He  seeded  shelter,  so  a  dashboard 
was  made  of  <Hled  bull-idde,  quite  traasiuoent 
but  proof  against  spears,  arrows  and  pony 
kicks.   As  a  curved  surface  made  weapons 
^ance  when  they  hit,  this  dash-board  was 
rounded  at  the  front,  and  carried  along  the 
sides  enclosing  the  driver's  stand. 
.  So  far  a  one-horse  vehicle,  a  sort  of  sidky, 
had  been  mv^ted ;  and  it  may  benrar^  aot^^ 
that  the  creaky  ^d  Red  River  cart  of  Mani- 
toba, aMiM^h  made  with  steei  toob,  contains 
no  trace  of  metal.    Its  gait  is  a  walk.    But  it 
was  obvious  that  by  using  a  pole  instead  of  a 
pair  of  shafts,  two  ponies  could  be  driven,  and 
trotting  became  quite  possible  so  far  as  the 
grass  extended.   Still  one  hesitates  to  use  the 
stately  name  of  <3usaot  iox  a  vebtda  tfafie^ 
foot  wbeds,  ctawn  by  shaggy  ponies  iEom  tiia 
mtl*^  herd.        it  had  use  in  war  because  the 
nai&Bie  eo^  be  d^vraby  achaiioteer»laa^aBf 
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the  warrior  free  to  use  his  weapons.  At  least 
it  brought  the  warrior,  after  a  long  march, 
at  a  decent  speed  fresh  into  action ;  and, 
although  he  fought  afoot,  he  had  the  chariot  to 
rally  upon,  for  covor  and  a  positkm  wbtm  hud 
pressed.  The  BnHA  warrior  ran  tSoBg  ibe 
shaft  to  iht  attack,  retreated  bddsd  the  dnh- 
board  for  defence. 

The  Ridden  Horse.  Many  a  time  have  I 
seen  the  pony  herd  drift  out  to  pasture,  or  trail 
down  of  an  evening  to  the  water  hole  ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  a  herder  going  afoot.  For  boys 
to  ride  on  herd  was  only  natural,  and  I  have  no 
<k>ubt  that  ponies  were  both  ridctoa  ai^  packed 
fromvery  early  ^mes.  We  may  fiod  fi^buiiee 
here  from  Red  Indian  i«actioe. 

The  Blackfoot  nation  were  a  woodland 
people,  and,  as  first  known  to  the  white  men, 
lived  on  the  head  waters  of  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan at  the  southern  edge  oi  tne  Great 
Northern  Forest.  In  the  earliest  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  some  Kootenays  croned 
the  Rocky  Wamltt&m  ieom  ^  wm,  aad 
arrived  in  the  Bkckfoot  himting  grooads  with 
(BW  seen  there.  They  made  a 
good  sale  to  the  Blackfeet,  which  started  a 
steady  trade.  Moreover,  the  Blackfeet  made 
m>  boaia  about  taming  and  ri^sg  these  fenU 
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pottiet^aiidtok&if  them  on  herd.  For  better 

hunting  and  convenience  in  herding,  they 
moved  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
ward out  on  the  open  prairies,  but  well  within 
sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  made  a 
stronghold  in  the  event  of  disaster,  a  hunting 
ground  in  seasons  of  souxdty.  They  took  to 
hkaxk  huntiiig  for  a  liv^hood. 

The  dtSfy  ba^bktg,  winter  and  suminer,  in  a 
very  brisk  climate,  the  sweat  baths  which 
piiMeded  all  religious  rites,  the  freedom  from 
vermin,  the  chastity  of  the  women,  the  valour 
of  the  men,  the  purity  and  spirituality  of  their 
life,  their  wonderful  psychic  development,  and 
hypnotic  medical  practice  distinguiy^d  the 
Blackf eet  even  among  the  glorious  tiribis  of  ^ 
region.   In  grace  and  endunmce  as  horsemen 
Acgr  have  molt  been  equalled  in  our  time. 
Young  warriors  were  trained  in  the  ordeal  of 
fasting  and  prayer  in  solitude  until  they  had 
contact  with  the  unseen  ;  next  in  the  ordeal  by 
torture  ;  and  last  in  the  ordeal  of  war.  A 
warrior  assembled  a  party  of  young  men,  and 
after  they  had  been  purified  and  blessed,  they 
tock  the  ivar  path,  mounted,  or  more  olira 
afoot  into  the  territtry  ol  smne  na^bouring 
triba,  such  as  tiie  Gros  Ventre,  AbnMte, 
Slew  or  Craes.  Their  mission  was  to  enter 
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the  hostile  camp  at  night,  loose  and  drive  off 
the  war  horses  tied  at  the  lodge  doors,  or 
stampede  the  tribal  herd,  and  drive  straight 
for  home.  These  little  excursiims,  {mictiMd 
by  aH  the  tribes,  led  to  occuiaBua  vanf^mmm^ 
ness  between  tfaem,  and  engagements  were 
foeght  when  one  side  could  lure  the  other  into 
an  ambush,  cut  off  a  hunting  or  war  party  of 
the  enemy,  or  surprise  a  hostile  camp.  Fight- 
ing mounted  with  lance  or  bow  and  arrows, 
the  Blackfeet  developed  forty  thousand  cawdiy 
within  twenty-five  years  from  the  day  they  &st 
saw  a  pony.   Shock  actioa  w»  wmsiiair 
the  tactics  wwe  g^oally  those  of  cavalry  in 
receiraaissance.   A  raw-hide  string  round  the 
pony's  loww  jaw,  and  a  robe  tied  on  the  back 
with  a  surcingle  completed  the  equipment ;  but 
the  warrior,  whose  costume  was  a  breech  clout, 
would  usually  be  attended  by  a  pack  pony  to 
carry  his  war  kit  and  face  paint  for  use  on  oc- 
casions of  high  ceresioQial,  car  a  feUikeit  bi^. 

It  is  a  iH^ci^ite  ctf  ran^  MKl  jmq^ 
j^nrsemai^p  that  a  big  hc»rse  and  a  little  man 
are  the  right  combinatoi  for  travel.  The  Red 
Indian  of  the  Plains  would  average  five  foot 
ten,  and  his  pony  say  thirteen  hands,  a  big 
man  on  a  very  Uttle  mount.  The  United 
States  cavalrj'  were  on  the  avtaragt  sbmUmt 
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men  OB  very  much  larger  horses.  They  some- 
times intercepted  Indians  on  the  march,  but 
rarely  overtook  them.  Closely  pursued,  Chief 
Joseph  commanding  the  Nez  Perc6  tribe, 
marched  with  his  women  and  ddldreii 
fottrteen  hundred  mUes,  before  thie  United 
States  forces  succeected  in  intercepting  their 
fiiC^t.  In  the  case  of  the  Blackfoot  out- 
law Charcoal,  up  to  a  hundred-and-sixty 
Mounted  Police  were  engaged  for  four 
months  catching  him.  So  on  the  whole  the 
^primitive  savage,  once  he  had  a  pony,  was  not 
deficient  in  mobility.  And  given  the  popv 
ht  became  the  Mounted  Barbarian  m^mm. 
Hordes  played  havoc  with  the  elder  dviMza- 
ttmis.  At  the  very  dawn  of  Hbtorj'  three 
himdred  thousand  head  of  Turaneait  ohsriotry 
romped  down  on  the  Persian  Empire.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  very  haughty  and  op- 
pressive to  the  p^r  Persians. 

The  fact  that  range  men  travelling  are 
usually  attended  by  a  herd,  change  po  iies  at 
every  halt,  and  w  rkie  fresh  n»Mmts  j  or 
three  tunes  a  day,  f^ves  them  a  nKtlniu^y  mti 
even  the  smallest  posies  which  hm  iMver  been 
matched  by  one-horse  cavalry.  It  was  not  the 
foray,  but  shock  action  which  'lad  to  wait,  until 
the  crossing  of  stocks  produced  the  war  horse. 
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TKB  HORSE  IN  HISTORY. 
I.  THE  DAPPLED  HORSE  OF  EUROPE. 

The  Baltic  People.  The  Baltic,  which 
once  drained  through  Lapland  to  the  Arctic, 
became,  as  the  icefields  melted,  a  land-locked 
lake  until  a  local  sinkage  of  the  racks  opeaed 
its  Danish  channds  into  the  Atlmtk.  At  the 
same  period  the  North  Sea  vna  eathq;  ks 
up  the  oW  vale  of  North  River. 

The  melting  of  the  icefields  had  left  these 
Baltic  and  North-River  Provinces  of  Cloudland 
an  ill-drained  country  of  bare  rock  wastes,  of 
boulder  tracts  and  clay,  cluttered  with  lakes 
and  swamps.  It  was  long  before  its  damp  and 
frosty  soils  yielded  a  scanty  crop,  eight 
Imshds  <rf  iRtet,  lor  mstance,  in  PUBrtagaaet 
EwgUtwi  at  cax^utd  with  tlurty-six  bushels, 
the  present  average.  The  only  wealth  was  that 
of  fisheries  in  cold  and  deadly  shallows. 

Here,  in  a  rapidly  improving  climate,  was  a 
school  of  manhood  which  educated  poor 
savages  who  hved  on  shell-fish,  driving  than 
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by  straits  of  famine  to  exercise  a  varied  skill  as 
fishers,  hunters  and  farmers  with  the  changing 
seasons.  As  these  people  always  bred  m  re 
bairns  than  they  could  feed,  their  overcrowd- 
ing led  to  bickerings,  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tion weeded  out  all  but  the  best  fighten,  wiiik 
pestilence  swept  away  those  who  were  not 
not  quite  hardy.  The  blue-eyed,  fair-haired 
ruddy  folk  of  Cloudland  grew  tenacious  of  life, 
and  very  hard  to  kill,  thrifty,  austere,  fiercely 
self-governing.  Never  has  the  world  known 
men  more  formidable,  adventurous,  abler  or 
more  daring  than  these  Vikings  of  the  northern 
seas,  and  pioneers  by  land  yrbo  set  lor&  out  of 
Qoudland  to  find  homes.  They  had  a  strong 
preference  far  other  people's  homes. 

To  realise  the  temper  of  the  Baltic,  glance  for 
a  moment  at  the  old  quest  for  cod,  and  the 
curing  stations  for  stock-fish  which  formed  a 
series  of  stepping-stones  to  bridge  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  so  led  to  the  discovery  of  North 
America.  The  founding  by  blonde  adventur- 
ers of  the  Hohenstatilen  a^  Romanov  4yiias- 
ticB,  imd  of  the  British  kingdom,  are  Bal^ 
roots  fnm  wbence  have  grown  ^  Gerni«a, 
Russian,  British  and  American  world  powers 
holding  dominion  over  half  the  Earth.  All  that 
steam  is  to  the  mechanism  of  the  planet,  or  to 
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our  own  industrial  engineering,  the  Baltic 
Force  has  been  in  history 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  historic  times  the 
Baltic  region  was  brewing  human  storms,  which 
swept  outward  in  all  directioiis,  but  nainly  intd 
rcfioot  tovntrd  the  nm.  It  is  not  Mlmi  aed- 
dent  which  letdt  the  mo^m  Prussians  to  seize 
the  coal  and  iron  fidds  of  Beli^um,  the  oilfields 
of  Galicia,  or  the  copper  mines  of  Serbia  ;  for, 
not  only  are  Baltic  storms  of  overwhelming 
strength,  they  are  organized  by  strat^sts,  led 
by  tacticians  and  concentrate  attack  upon 
the  most  useful  countries. 

Yet  there  n  ahmyi  a  hmitfttion  to  the 
Baltic  conqueste.  When  the  bion^  oenquer- 
ora  seited  Cktece  or  Italy,  Spam  or  Asia  Miner, 
districts  enclosed  by  sea  and  mountain  bar- 
riers they  always  held  their  own.  When  on 
the  other  hand  they  conquered  a  country  open 
to  attack  such  as  Germany  or  Russia,  Hungary 
or  the  Balkans  the  next  wave  of  the  Tartar 
Hordes  has  overwhefaned  them  by  sheer 
weight  of  Bumhen.  So  tiie  e«fy  Baftaa  ooo- 
quests  on  the  Mediterranean  were  cut  off  from 
tlK  Immeland  by  swarms  of  Asiatics  whose 
dark  haired  descendants,  known  as  the  Alpine 
stock  still  hold  lai^e  mountain  rcfi<ms  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Rhone. 
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Wherever  the  Baltic  people  hold  their  con- 
quettt  in  Asia,  Europe,  or  America,  a  nation 
arises  of  mixed  blood  from  their  marriages  ^vith 
black-haired  natives  or  fellow  emigrants.  A 
few  centuries  after  the  settlement,  four  hun- 
dred years  or  so,  the  austere  republic,  or 
numarcfay  of  free  men  with  a  king  at  Leader, 
bfc)Womi  mto  a  grand  empire,  abfaoe  witii 
geniiit,  ridi,  oonrupt,  deca>ing. 

^tt,  if  the  Baltic  colonists  have  settled  to 
sunward  of  the  49th  parallel,  the  sunlight 
begins  to  affect  the  nerves  of  the  blonde 
emigrants,  to  weaken  the  children,  to  give  a 
feverish  energy  to  business,  to  kill  off  the 
unsheltered  outdoor  workers,  and  emascukte 
the  sheltered  aristocracy.  A  few  ceBtiirics 
later  the  dark-h«red  natives  of  the  region  have 
time  once  more'  to  resume  their  ancient  habit 
of  sitting  in  the  sun.  They  made  the  statues 
and  portraits  of  fair  gods  and  saints,  blonde 
kings  and  heroes.  "  Once  upon  a  time,"  they 
say,  "  we  had  Olympic  games.  Our  cavalry 
were  uresistible.  We  ruled  the  entire 
w<»Mr'  But  the  race  of  the  blettde 
confuerori  hM  perithed  from  amooc  ten, 
fone  like  last  winter's  snow  save  for  a 
few  surviving  aristocrats,  and  some  ponr 
melting  dr^  of  peasantry  np  in  the  moim- 
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tain  valkyt  wtmt  tbtn  «•  doudt  lor 
shdtor. 

The  Hellenic  Horsemen.  While  the  Baltic 
region  itself  was  still  sub-arctic,  perhaps  with  no 
horse-stock  as  yet  much  better  than  Celtic 
ponies,  the  oak  woods  of  tht  Duiube  vtSky 
were  breediBg  sturdy  lhpp]m,  whik  the 
Tarter  hordes  wi^  each  iumim  scftttered 
Duns  as  far  as  central  fnoet.  Even  the 
white  horse  of  the  Southern  steppes,  rare  and 
held  sacred  by  the  Northern  people,  was  known 
in  Central  Europe.  So  when  the  fair  Achaeans 
came  to  Greece  they  brought  not  Celtic  ponies 
but  Duns,  and  a  few  Dapples  picked  up  upon 
their  journeys. 

In  the  sagas  ol  tus  NorthmeB,  at  In  the 
legends  fd  Achaean  Greece  the  Mue  eysd, 
ruddy,  tawny  htto  makes  love  or  war  to  yfor- 
ship  a  fair  woman.  The  vein  is  epic,  but  there 
is  a  difference  of  mood  ;  for  in  the  North  its 
atmosphere  is  one  of  gloom  and  terror  shadowed 
by  awful  Fate,  but  in  the  south  of  sunny 
splendour,  gallantry,  and  joy.  Tb»  thenw  ol 
tbB  winged  horse  has  ite  weird  Valkyrs  ri&ig 
to  ^sad  the  Ma  thfoui^  bettiefaiili  tit  nigl^, 
and  its  gay  flying  Pegasus  in  the  Sahara,  who 
will  not  bt  cat^^  mrt  with  a  gcUdws  bridle 
madebyma^c 
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Tilt  OoMui  God  gave  Peleut  a  diariot  team 
"  Dapple  "  and  "  Dun  "  by  name,  both  with 
peat  flowing  manes,  "  swift  as  the  winds,  the 
horses  that  the  harpy,  Podarge  bare  to  the 
West  Wind  as  she  was  grazing  on  the  meadow 
beside  the  stream  of  Oceanus  "  Peleus  lent  the 
team  to  his  son  Achilles.  Then  Adiilkt' 
diariotatr  was  UUed  in  battle,  and  ^  Imimi 
BMumed.  "  Hot  tears,"  layi  Homer, "  flowed 
from  their  eyes  to  the  ground  as  they  mourned 
for  th«r  charioteer."  The  fellow  used  to  oil 
their  manes,  poor  dears.  They  wept  from  the 
eyes,  and  not,  as  modem  horses  do,  from  the 
nostrils.  But  then  you  see  they  were  not 
ordinary  horses,  because  their  mother  was  a 
harpy  {vidt  books  on  Unnatural  History),  and 
thab  siio  was  the  West  Wind.  They  were 
fealad  OB  the  shores  of  the  Western  ocean : 
Dapple  of  woods,  Dun  of  the  grass  lands. 
And  Pegasus  was  a  Bay  from  Africa.  So  one 
finds  in  the  oldest  myths  of  the  Hellenes  record 
of  the  Miree  primary  stocks  from  whom  all 
modei.i  breeds  are  descended. 

To  these  Hellenes  the  hearth  the  log  ca^ 
and  tha  Bsether  were  sas«d,  the  bases  of  att 
rdigbn.  Tlie  hearth  became  an  altar,  the 
eabin  a  i^ofions  ten^le  of  nHi^  marble,  the 
mother  a  goddess  ^KAose  statite  was  miy  aad 
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her  robes  of  massive  gold.  Outside  their  holy 
faith  nothing  was  taken  very  seriously,  and  the 
people  had  special  delight  in  nonsense  animals. 
The  centaur  or  man-horse  was  a  prime  favour- 
ite, and  they  did  not  wcmry  over  his  stable 
managemciit,  a  most  revolting  job.  TIm  nun 
mouth  would  refiise  the  forage  urgeatfy  ra- 
quiiod  by  ^  hotiOibody,  aad  if  tlMQr  eoniwo* 
mised  on  oats  as  porridge,  even  that  would 
pall.  Still  centaurs  would  be  gentle,  and  less 
likely  to  butt,  than  the  buck  unicorn  of  our 
own  mythology.  The  Centaur  Cheiron  indeed 
was  not  only  gentle  but  the  eminent  headmaster 
of  the  earliest  public  school.  Sohmif  tho  diet 
qtMitioo  witii  ftih,  game,  fruit  and  wiat,  lit 
fivod  to  a  good  old  aft. 

For  a  paoi^  of  ao  lively  a  mind  as  the 
Greeks,  progress  was  rather  slow  in  the  use  of 
horses.  Supposing  the  s«^e  of  Troy  to  have 
happened  about  1000  b.c.  they  were  solely 
dependent  on  chariotry  in  war  while  King 
Solomon  had  I  a,ooo  cavalry. 

Three  cmturiea  later  the  Gntk  eoleaiats  ^ 
African  Cyrene,  tlmt ' '  dty  ol  fror  ttaeda  and 
goo^  ctaiots,"  sent  home  shipments  bgr 
direct  sea  trade  of  desert  Bays  for  breeding. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  horse  stock  four- 
horae  chariots  bagan  to  Gompeta  in  the  Olyn^ic 
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Games  of  b.c.  680.  By  b.c.  6^  the  ridden 
bone  had  become  of  consequence  enough  to 
share  the  great  honours  of  the  Olympiad,  but 
still  the  tactical  use  of  cavahy  was  delayed. 
Greece  is  a  small  rough  country  much  broken 
by  sea  channels,  and  no  more  suitable  than 
Scotland  for  the  effective  use  of  the  mounted 
arm  in  war.  So,  even  as  late  as  the  Battle  of 
Marathon,  the  Porsian  Hcvse  found  the  Hdlenk 
army  afoot ;  not  until  the  fifth  century  was  the 
Greek  Cavalry  of  any  consequence. 

In  the  Greek  statuary  of  the  Great  Age  we 
see  the  Hellenic  horses  clearly  as  though  they 
lived.   The  chariot  horse  was  a  noble  half-bred 
carriage  animal  standing  at  least  sixteen  hands. 
The  cavahy  remount  stood  about  fourteen 
hands  with  a  head  of  unmistakeabte  bree^ig 
from  the  ^y,  and  a  general  chunky  comfort- 
able hwM  which  suggests  the  Dapple,  but 
certainly  not  the  Dun  wlu>  had  served  with  the 
heroes  of  the  Achaean  age.   The  Welsh  pit 
pony,  used  as  a  yeomanry  remount,  exactly 
corresponds  with  Xenophon's  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  ideal  cavahy  horse.   "  A  double 
back,"  says  he,  "  that  is,  when  the  fksh  rises 
on  both  sides  of  the  spine,  is  much  soUer  to  si 
upon,  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  a 
sin^  one."  That  was  before  the  days  of 
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saddles,  and  horsemen  had  tender  interest  in 
the  double  bac: — *he  rJiiracteristic  back  of 
dappled  hor  des.  Of  the  Hellenic  seat  we  will 
speak  in  th*  «.)i;ipter  on  straight-leg  riding. 

Among  all  :^nr-)ent  horsemen  the  great 
problem  was  to  reserve  both  hands  Imt  ^tm  vm 
of  weapom.  Hub  mvoWed  a  life  trakni^  a 
steering  by  pressure  of  the  knee  or  calf,  bitf 
cbessing  in  military  formation  was  still  im- 
possible without  control  of  the  horse's  mouth. 
Many  nations  used  a  nose-band,  or  a  twitch 
round  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  head-rope  for  steer- 
ing ;  but  still  in  practice  the  formation  would 
be  that  of  a  mob.  So  Xenophon  seems  to  have 
borrowed  tl^  from  the  dbariot  li«mti, 
v^iog  a  it>i^  one  for  lutaHdt^,  and  a  smootlier 
kind  for  trained  horMs.  HisiQustnouscavi^ 
owed  their  prestige  and  power  to  a  peopmr 
formation,  and  ingenious  tactics. 

The  Roman  Horsemen.  The  Romans  of 
historic  times  were  descended  from  a  fair  race 
of  the  Baltic  region,  and  the  blonde  aristo- 
cracy stffl  nded  amco^  a  dark  Heditermieaii 
pcq;>ttktioii.  Th^  culture  vn»  adopted,  aad 
maMy  Qtttk.  Their  original  Dun  ai»l  Papple 
horse  stock  was  crossed  from  early  agct  wkb 
African  blood,  and  as  time  went  on  they  com- 
manded the  use  of        decent  h^nrse  strun  » 

t 
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the>orW.  Thm<MdBA%vmtCtmik»9A^daM 
from  tht  word  Ctmus  for  cfaartot,  whose  seats 
of  office  were  chariot  chairs,  and  their  state 
allowancesinduded  chariothorses.  Theirgentry 
were  known  as  equites  or  horsemen.  They 
developed  a  mania  for  chariot  racing,  and  their 
four  factions  known  from  the  racing  colours 
blue,  green,  white  and  red,  outlasted  the 
Western  Empire  to  be  •  pubHc  stmantt 'm  Coo- 
stantiaople.  And  yet  a  people  may  h«ve  money 
to  bet  <»i  radi^  who  ia  their  hearts  care  nothiiig 
man  for  horses  than  does  the  sporting  cockney. 

Rich  youngsters  might  swank  on  horseback 
to  impress  the  girls,  but  one  does  not  read  very 
much  about  a  mounted  aristocracy  like  our  own, 
with  gallant  games  like  polo  or  manly  pleasures 
such  as  modern  hunting.  Athwt^Roll^» 
of  the  Empire  were  anything  but  horiei»Ottd, 
In  th«r  miHtary  practice  they  never  aspired  to 
the  gbriet  of  the  old  GreA  Cavaby,  or  bred 
a  horseman  tactician  to  compare  with  grand 
oM  Xmophon. 

Some  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
Livy  described  the  heavy  cavalry  only  as  using 
bridles.  This  being  interpreted  means  that 
the  Roman  dragooni  wffe  tAkt  for  ahoeil  ftdiotti 
while  their  Himn  steered  1^  the  knset  ttd 
fem^  hi  diiORter. 
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On  the  whole  it  is  difficult  to  escribe  to  Hbs 
Romans  any  advance  in  the  art  of  horseman- 
sliip  except  ii.  the  matter  of  draught.  The 
heavy  engines  which  correspond  to  a  modem 
siege  train  required  not  only  draught  beasts — 
oxen  possibly,  but  also  the  paved  causeway. 
The  Roman  load  for  hofse  traffic  was  as  big  an 
invention  in  its  effect  on  chriHiaticm  as  the 
steam  nuhimy  of  our  modern  traasiport. 

The  Northern  Let  us  turn  back  to  the 
Northern  Ancesiors  of  both  Gredcs  and  Romans. 
The  Heimskringia  shows  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Norse  to  have  been  in  Russia.  By  the 
time  they  colonized  Scandinavia,  they  were 
discarding  the  chariot,  were  fighting  on  horse- 
bade,  and  had  waggons  as  well  as  sk^hs.  A 
tst&BM  9^  wt^jgiM  at  ijOpennagm  oi&efs  itttie 
m  ^ntdore  from  those  in  use  to-^y.  tUs 
wa^on  confirms  the  stories  of  gods  heroes  sad 
kings  riding  and  driving  powerful  horses  at 
least  as  lai^e  the  big  Duns  of  modern  Scandi- 
navia. The  theory  of  scrawny  little  ponies 
appears  to  the  sheer  nonsense.  The  evidence 
points  indeed  to  a  more  general  and  more 
advaaeed  pr*^ee  of  hone  managwai 
i^an  4iithiii'^i§  C^psdi'tf  Romm* 

TKxGonncHoRstMxii.  Wlukthe: 
made  no  q^waal  idyMica  ai  hnwiinamHip 
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fmr  Barbarians  of  Germany  and  Gaul  evolved 

a  notable  idea.  The  gentleman  rode  to  war 
attended  by  a  couple  of  mounted  serfs  who  had 
a  remount  for  him  if  his  charger  fell,  or  even 
replaced  his  loss  in  the  fighting  Une.  In  late 
times  the  Gothic  gentleman  became  a  knight, 
and  his  attendants  were  esquires  in  training 
until  they  wcm  their  spurs. 

See  then  how  the  Latin  word  tquus  for  a 
horsa  gives  us  ^mtes  as  the  rank  of  the  ancient 
gentry  of  Eurc^r  and  Esquire  the  rank  of  oar 
modem  gentleman.  The  French  word  for 
horse  :  ckeval  gives  us  Chivalry  anc  ChevaUer. 
The  Spanish  word  caballo  gives  us  Cavalry, 
Caballero,  and  CavaUer.  The  horse  has  taught 
us  more  than  ever  we  taught  hha. 

The  Pack  Horse.  While  chariotry  and 
cavalry  were  mainly  ei^^aged  in  killing  civUixa- 
^tion,  the  unobtrusive  pack  pony  did  almost  as 
much  as  the  ship  in  spreading  culture  along  the 
channels  of  commerce.  From  the  port  of 
London  for  example  a  pack  trail  starting  at 
Tower  Hill  ran  westward  along  Newgate, 
Holborn,  Oxford  Street,  and  Bayswaier  Riiad» 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Oatenford,  th«i  btanched 
to  the  s(M  nnnes  of  Do^^  and  tiie  tin 
d^oi^irfCo^watt.  AkegtiSHiatifliy  flowed 
tha  Pfaooiieian  culture. 
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A  little  later  the  merchants  of  North- 
western Europe  in  search  of  salt,  landed  at  the 
Cinque  Ports  ot  Kent.  Their  pack  trails  con- 
verged to  drop  down  Blackheath  Hill.  From 
thence  the  one  trail  coasted  the  southern 
edge  of  the  mI^i^  of  Scmthirark  by  way  d 
CM  Ktat  Rtmd  and  BeeOam,  strikiiig  tiie  tist 
firm  ground  in  the  river  bank  at  Lamb't 
Hythe  (landing),  where  the  Bishop  of  Canter- 
burv'  afterwards  built  his  town  house.  From 
Lambeth  at  low  tide  there  was  a  ford  to  Horse- 
ferry  Road  on  the  Isle  of  Thorns  in  mid-river. 
From  the  island  site  of  the  City  of  Westmin- 
st«*,  there  was  a  iHtMider  but  very  shallow  Inti 
arm  of  the  Thames.  One 
may  see  the  north  bank  of  the  Island  at  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster ;  but  the  site  of 
the  pack  trail  is  lost.  It  took  up  the  ridge 
between  the  Tyburn  and  Bayswater  brooks, 
avoiding  the  mudholes  of  both,  along  Park 
Lane.  At  Marble  Arch  it  swung  into  the 
Brtmzt  trail,  to  leave  it  jmsently  at  Tyburn 
Tree,  and  strike  up  Edgeware  R(wd,  and  so  via 
Wat&4(  Sis^  to  ^  salt  wnS»  in  Qmbke. 
It  was  along  the  Bronze  trail  and  the  Salt  trail 
that  civilization  found  its  way  into  England. 

Were  I  a  merchant  I  might  see  in  wool  the 
single  origin  of  my  country's  wealth  ;  were  I 
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bndcer  I  n^i^  see  in  stocks  and  shares  the 

or^  of  prosperity.    Each  to  his  trade  ;  but 
as  an  old  packtrain  captain  I  have  ridden  many 
a  hundred  miles,  noting  the  grass-grown  bridle 
paths  along  dry  ridges,  the  hesitating  down-hill 
curves  of  ancient  roads  as  they  approach  wet 
ground,  the  outer  hedging  and  ^  mxm  hedf- 
ing  as  highways  tmmmtd  down  when  they 
W9n  ptkved,  and  pubfic  hmise  signs,  such  as  the 
Fws^sbtmt,  datk^  from  the  recoit  centuries 
when  still  the  traffic  of  old  England  was  done 
on  cargo  ponies.    It  needs  but  a  Uttle  scouting 
to  show  clearly  the  story  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
years  of  England's  progress  down  to  the  tune 
when  Caesar's  strength  was  taxed  on  joining 
battle  with  the  ^Hidi  tribes.  Owr  people, 
Bke  the  Gauls,  had  roa<b  and  chariots,  armour 
<4  htmat  and'  gold,  old  trades,  and  induttnet 
and  towns  before  the  Rcnnans  came. 

II.     THE  DUN  HORSE  OF  ASIA. 

As  the  Earth  reels  through  the  Dark,  and  on 
her  journey  spins  like  a  sleeping  top,  we  only 
notice  the  changing  of  the  seasons  while  s^ 
swings  round  her  great  prbh,  and  tbe  fwtft 
passage  of  flying  n^hts  and  days.  It  is  ee^r 
wiien  oat  is  quite  alone  in  the  far  wilderness 
^Mit  one  bccmt  to  feel  the  Earth  in  motion,  and 
after  sunset  to  watch  her  «b»dow  climb  tiie 
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eastern  sky.  To  roll  one's  bed  down  beside  the 
waning  camp  fire,  to  turn  in  and  smoke  the 
evening  pipe,  to  lie  looking  up  at  the  stars,  is  to 
know  that  one  is  only  a  speck  of  looM  dtttt  on  ft 
flying  sphere,  flung  eastward  at  a  tksnmad 
miles  aa  hour,  yet  held  down  by  the  pull  of  the 
Earth's  weight  safe  from  b^ng  wlaried  away 
into  space.  Loose  adventurers  like  me,  loose 
air,  dust,  water,  and  loose  tribes  of  men  are  all 
being  flung  with  the  surface,  pulled  by  the 
centre  of  the  Earth,  and  drifted  about  all  the 
time  without  our  knowing  why. 

Of  course  the  weaker  tribes  have  been  Smm 
eastward  so  fiar  as  there  was  kuid,  and  stay 
where  they  were  thrown  in  China,  Indo-Qte> 
Bttim»  aad  Bengal.  Only  the  stronger  races 
have  thrust  against  the  motion  of  the  planet. 
These  dark-haired  sallow  Asiatics,  Scythian, 
Hun,  Tartar  and  the  rest  were  bred  in  regions 
of  strong  sunlight,  filling  their  native  steppes 
until  they  were  overcrowded.  Thigr  were 
harmleis  ^ephercb  and  hff^  w^  Mft  1^ 
hunting.  But  for  the  Dun  p<»iy  we  might  not 
hm  hmd  mmsk  tk^m^kmrn  Wm  ^ 
tamed  the  pony  the  savages  became  bar- 
barians, the  Uttle  scattered  tribes  were  welded 
into  formidable  hordes.  And  then  they 
swarmed  like  locusts  eating  up  the  world  under 
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Wfmt  ruthless  Gian  a  Gen^hu,  a  Timour, 
bunuag  all  civilization,  trampling  out  the 
embers  of  human  reason.  And  in  their  wake 
came  twilight — the  Dark  Ages. 

History  is  a  jade.  She  has  a  glad  eye  for 
soldiers  and  sportsmen  whose  butiiieM  is 
destruction,  but  turns  a  sour  Uet  firam  lomy 
pilgrims  to  the  riiriiies  ci  FaiA,  poor 
men  and  scholars  burdo^  with  the  tools  oC 
Progress,  drab  merchants  who  carry  Culture 
in  their  packs,  and  all  the  messengers  of  dviU- 
zation.  Of  these  her  annals  are  curt  and 
negligent.  She  has  plenty  of  gossip  about 
Kings  more  or  less  human  as  advertised  by 
scribes  more  or  less  vend  ;  but  keeps  no 
da<Mikle  d  the  pack  trails  on  v^skh  tlie  Bttk 
"Dm  ponies  carried  all  that  made  dMuHk/n 
to  the  camps  of'  the  barbarian  and  the  savage. 
She  told  us  nothing  about  the  hundreds  of 
opulent  cities  which  now  lie  dead  and  buried 
in  the  Mongolian  deserts.  One  does  not  like 
to  speak  ill  of  a  lady,  but  her  sense  of  truth  is 
always  moderate. 

Advoiture  is  not  officially  authorisad  »  out 
of  l&e  Ktoes,  bitt^  Is  as  trotiM  li  Hiftorr, 
and^a  deal  more  amusing  as  a  guide. 

History  says  that  nations  who  had  no  horses 
laed  to  be  terrified  at  the  first  sight  of  horio- 
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men,  and  cites  the  instances  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  when  Empires  collapsed  in  super- 
stitious fear.  It  seems  quite  natural  then  that 
the  first  mention  of  the  horse  in  China  should 
call  him  Dragon-Beat.  He  was  Bot  ft9Xty 
foRnidiible,  belQK  ai^  a  Dim  poigr  offiTiiig^  M 
doubt  the  good  Mongolian  padc  apparel  which 
consists  of  a  saddle,  and  a  detachable  caiigo 
rack,  the  oldest  rigging  known.  His  cargo  was 
a  lodestone,  a  rock  of  magnetic  iron  which 
served  the  Chinese  Emperor  as  a  compass. 
When  the  pony  wanted  to  go  west,  and  the 
magnet  insisted  on  ncnrth  his  celestial  majesty 
probably  saw  a  jolly  good  budcing  matdi. 

F^rem  China  to  the  Atlantic,  mad  from  ^ 
northern  Taiga  to  the  Iiulian  ocean  the  old 
wcMTld  was  threaded  all  across  with  pack  trails 
snaking  from  water  to  water  over  the  deserts 
and  pastures,  the  forests  and  the  hills.  Except 
in  the  ery  dry  districts  where  camels, 
asses  and  mules  were  employed  fcM'  trarapcHt, 
the  Dun  po^et  ^  all  ^  c»rying  oveHttd. 
Wtom  CbmA  to  Weampet  was  a  time  ytm* 
joam^,  sot  because  of  the  distimce  but  1^ 
reason  of  the  robbers  who  made  the  trail  un- 
safe. At  each  market  town  the  packtrain 
captains  waited,  perhaps  for  months,  until  a 
caravan  ancmbied  sufficiently  large  to  under- 
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take  the  journey.   There  were  periods  when 
great  Tartar  Caans  controlled  the  whole  of 
Asia  north  of  the  Himalaya,  together  with  the 
grass  land  known  now  as  European  Russia. 
These  monarchs  from  2^nghis  to  Kublai  and 
later  had  post  traib  with  poit  honet,  «Mi 
tuoses  in  reky  for  ambtttadon  and  despatch 
ndtn  bearing  a  golden  tablet  of  office.  Old 
Kublai  for  example  was  busy  buUding  Pekin 
when  he  sent  the  Polo  brothers  as  envoys, 
riding  post  with  the  golden  tablet,  to  visit  the 
Pope  in  Rome  and  ask  for  a  batch  of  priests  to 
teach  him  the  Christian  faith.    For  years 
yi    g  Marco  Polo,  nephew  of  these  merdiantt» 
rooe  past  as  envoy,  vinting  every  reafan  in 
Aiki,  Very  different  were  the  raniUfaigi«itiw 
pack  tiaili  of  tluit  rare  scamp  Femio  Mendat 
PintCi  who  in  the  sixteenth  century  worked  as  a 
slavf  on  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  travelled 
with  marching  armies,  and  as  a  fugitive  tramp 
found  his  way  by  mysterious  Lhassa,  to  the 
coasts  of  further  India.   Another  colossal 
journey  was  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  of 
l^ttis  Bwuig  the  Dane  inth  his  Russian 
trappers,  and  St^ar  the  German  naturalist 
trekking  on  horseback  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Th«re  they  built  a  ship,  and  sailed  in  search  of 
the  inystmiii  iti^ts  of  Anian  leading  thcou^ 
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Meta  Incognita  to  the  Atlantic.  They  found 
America,  but  wer-*  wrecked  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  Aleutians.  The  surviving  trappers  built 
a  ship  and  loaded  her  with  sea-ottor  skim. 
These  they  sold  in  Pddn  for  wMiteh  btyoad 
dreams  of  ftvarke,  and  to  wturmd  riding  m 
ridi  men  hmne  to  their  native  Russia. 

It  wu  ki  tlw  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
English  envo5rs  and  merchants  found  their  way 
by  water  and  the  trail  of  the  Dun  pony  from 
the  White  Sea  to  Persy^  and  on  even  to  Goa  on 
the  Indian  Coast. 

The  trail  of  the  Dun  horse  ahvays  led  to 
adventure.  Daring  traders  wist  lo  swap  f«M 
Ibr  si&  at  tiie  Court  ^  tlie  great  Mogul,  oriold 
white  ladies  of  the  Caucasus  to  Haroun  al 
Raschid  down  in  Bagdad,  or  to  Suliman  the 
Magnificent  at  Stamboul,  or  offered  puiple 
shell-fish  dyes  of  Tyre  to  tempt  the  young 
Prince  Siddatha,  or  came  from  the  East  with 
gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh  and  laid 
them  at  the  feet  of  a  CbM  ia  Bethlehem,  or 
journeyed  from  Sweden  ^i^fik  swotde  fer 
Fropl^t  of  Islam. 

III.   THE  BAY  HKmSE  OV  AFRICA. 

Apart  from  the  sacredness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  dealing  with  the  origin  of  a  religion, 
we  may,  without  offence  to  fellow  Christtans, 
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rmd  this  collection  of  Hebrew  books  m  the 

secular  history  of  an  able  but  uiiIm^  people. 

The  collection  of  stories  known  as  Genesis 
consisted  mainly  of  heroic  ballads,  cast  in  the 
form  of  verse  which  can  be  easily  and  accu- 
rately remembered.  These  ballads  were  re- 
dted  until  at  the  time  of  the  Babylommn 
Captivity  in  the  fourth  century  b.c  the  people 
learned  to  write  ar.d  set  down  their  annals  in 
the  form  of  manuscript.  We  may  find  the 
stories  lacking  in  the  salt  of  humour  ;  we  may 
doubt  that  singers  and  scribes  were  apt  to 
improve  on  the  original  words,  piling  a  deal  of 
exaggeration  on  the  naked  facts  ;  but  at  the 
very  wont  tiMse  legends  of  old  Israel  are 
terse,  dear,  consistent  and  glcriou^  true  to 
hiuasan  life  and  character.  I  had  read  the 
story  of  Jacob  the  Sneak,  and  Joseph  the  Prig, 
of  gallant  Esau,  and  gentle  Ishmael  in  camps 
of  live  Red  Indians,  before  I  realised  that 
Genesis  is  true  to  primitive  life  as  a  whole,  and 
that,  after  forty  centuries,  the  legend  still 
gkmn  md  bums  in  its  inmortal  truth,  beauty » 
and  power. 

The  story  deals  with  wealthy  Arabian  stock- 
men. They  and  their  neighbours  bred  she 
came'  "or  milking,  rode  camels  and  asses,  and 
used  both  for  pack  animals.   They  seem  to 
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have  valued  oxen  for  heavy  draught  as  well 
as  for  beef  and  hides,  or  they  would  scarcely 
have  bothered  to  winter  the  cattle  in  stables. 
As  any  stockmen  sees  at  a  glance  the  sheep  and 
goato  were  handled  by  aq^erieneed  ownon. 

Tlie  stock  would  not  iam  ptid  liWwit  • 
market,  to,  as  these  Jknh  ihe&n  had  pleaty  of 
gold,  we  may  presume  that  they  dealt  in  wool, 
beef,  hides,  and  draught  animals  with  the 
fortified  trading  towns  of  the  watered  fanning 
district No  doubt  they  sold  pack  beasts  also 
to  the  trading  caravans. 

There  were  no  horses  in  titc  ■  orld  as  known 
to  these  folk.  Akinhttn  vwled  Egypt  tomo- 
when  aboift  tke  iiiiii  losnHi  oentiuy  b.c.  aoil 
found  no  horses  there. 

Beyond  the  skyline  of  the  western  desert 
from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  ranged  the  Bay 
horse,  the  Barb  of  times  to  come.  He  was  a 
delicate,  swift  creature,  very  brave  and  gentle. 
His  arched  neck  bore  a  black  and  streaming 
mane,  his  tail  vin»  set  high  and  carried  dear 
oftlienimp.  His ^swei«srtl0irf wide i^art 
from  which  the  dasnty  muzzle  tapered,  to 
sowtive  nostrils  and  to  lips  lil»  vdvet. 
Lqjoids  of  later  times,  and  other  countries 
made  him  son  of  the  west  wind,  while  custom 
gave  each  oi  his  families  a  surname.  Th^ 
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have  always  been  exempt  from  labour,  attend- 
ed by  human  semunti,  treated  as  %  nobility. 
From  very  early  times  they  were  admitted  to 
the  private  family  Ufe  of  the  Libyan  people, 
and  driven  with  the  four-spoke  wooden  chariot 
until  both  men  and  women  learned  to  ride 
them. 

In  much  the  same  spirit  as  our -country  folk 
go  to  town  for  shopping,  it  was  the  pleasant 
ci»tom  of  these  Ltbjrans  to  raid  Egypt. 
Between  war  and  commerce  the  Egyptians 
brought  Bay  horses  Into  their  own  use  at  some 
time  later  than  the  visit  of  Abraham,  but  prior 
to  that  of  Joseph.  This  might  be  about  the 
eighteenth  century  b.c.  the  era  of  Stonehenge. 

Shortly  afterwards  horses  and  chariots  began 
to  appear  in  the  painting  and  sculpture  of 
Egyptian  artists.  Horses  must  stiU  have  been 
scarce  when  tl»  Pharoah  gave  to  Joseph  a 
signet  and  royal  robes,  but  only  lent  him  his 
second  best  chariot.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
already  owned  a  few  horses,  for  in  the  great 
famine  Joseph  accepted  them  in  trade  for 
grain. 

It  was  in  that  generation  that  the  dying 
Jacob,  speaking  from  knowledge  cmnmon 
among  ^  dviSised  Egyptiatts,  miBtioBed  both 
sh^andhones.  Hewas&ank««»i^toai 
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his  son  Dan  "  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth 
the  horse  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  back- 
ward." Here  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
ridden  horse.  It  was  in  Jacob's  funeral  pro- 
cession to  his  native  stock  range  east  of  Jordan 
that  there  appeared  "  both  chariot  and  horse- 
men, a  great  company." 

Om  su^pecte  a  tirace  of  swank  in  the  ttoty 
of  that "  great  company. "  Jacob's  countrymen 
were  she^  harders,  destined  to  go  afoot  for 
centuries  to  come.  The  Egyptians  used 
chariots,  but  never  took  to  riding  as  a  habit. 
Merchants  were  trading  horses  to  the  Hittites, 
but  that  (until  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  made 
water  holes,  and  a  highway  in  tint  wecoad 
centufy  b.c.)  wis  done  m  foce  of  ejUfeate 
diffiralty.  The  week's  passage  erf  ^  Demt 
of  Sin  could  be  made  only  in  the  first  two 
months  of  each  year,  and  even  then  the  horses 
must  be  refreshed  from  water  bags  carried  by 
camels.  On  the  whole  it  is  likely  that  the 
great  company  of  chariots  and  horsemen  was  a 
poetic  device  for  making  the  most  of  Joseph's 
posthumous  ia^ortttioe. 

AcoopdUi^  to  IftuMsthOf  the  w^i4uMWii 
Egyptian  hi^orian, '  somtwhoe  about  thi 
twmty-tirst  century  b.c.  a  most  ob|eetionable 
shttp-hoding  tribe  of  Arabs  hegKR  to  infest 
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lower  Egypt.  Manetho  is  prejudiced;  but 
just  as  in  modem  Western  America  where  the 
sheep  herder  is  rated  among  cattle  men  as 
something  rather  lower  than  a  dog,  it  is  amusing 
to  see  how  the  poet  in  Genesis  admits  that 
shepherds  were  an  abominaticm  in  the  eyes  <rf 
the  Egyptians.  If  one  dates  AtoOwm's  vmt 
to  Egypt  in  the  twenty-tot  uistetMi  of  the 
niaeteentii  century  b.c.  old  Manetho  and  the 
Hebrew  poet  are  perfectly  agreed  »  to  the 
Hyksos-Israelite  invasion. 

The  Genesis  narrative  shows  the  insidious 
way  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  drifted 
down  into  Egypt,  then  how  they  made  th«n- 
selves  agreeable  as  office  holders,  and  by  mtfo- 
ducing  frogs,  flies,  Uce,  cattle  Mcknesa  and  other 
improvcnwnts.  until  at  last  the  Egyptians 
waxed  desperate  and  ran  them  out  of  the 
country.  Manetho  says  that  these  Hyksos 
people  occupied  lower  Egypt  east  of  the  Nile 
from  Memphis  to  the  sea,  and  later  on  estab- 
lished a  dynasty  with  six  Kings  in  the  succes- 
sion.  After  five  centuries  the  Egyptians  com- 
bined under  the  Thebaid  Kings  o£  upper 
Egypt,  and  drove  the  Hyloos  across  the  Desert 
(tf  Sin  into  Pale^ne.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
ui  Genesis,  and  Manetho's  History  we  have  the 
two  sides  of  one  story,  and  that  it  was  the 
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possession  of  the  Libyan  chariot  which  made 
the  Egyptians  powerful  enough  to  rid  them- 
selves  <tf  the  artfol  but  not  very  wtflike 
diiktren  of  Imtd* 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  ways  of  tiie  tribal 
poet  in  Israel  who  describes  the  murrain  of 
cattle  as  killing  off  every  horse  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Egypt,  then  out  of  spite  kills 
them  all  over  again  by  drowning  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Setting  the  date  of  the  £zodi»  at  B.C.  1580, 
it  would  be  about  b.c.  1  $40  that  the  Isradites 
were  afiraid  to  attadi  the  CaaaaiBtes  ^ffhi>  had 
good  iron  chariots.  In  the  8«De  way  a  natioii 
armed  with  muzzle  loading  guns  might  hate  to 
molest  an  army  with  quick-firing  artillery. 
Forty  years  later,  about  b.c.  i  500,  horses  began 
to  appear  in  Mesopotamia,  a  bad  lookout  for 
Israel,  destined  some  six  centuries  afterwards 
to  be  trampled  vaAer  by  Bab^niaii  ^ariotry. 

Some  day  we  diall  have  a  Kieiioe  ol  ocHi^na^ 
tive  dowioiogy  to  guide  us  in  cm  stu^Kai,  mi 
so  be  able  to  see  how  littk  improvements  in 
horse-breeding,  or  the  use  of  iron  in  buildii^ 
chariots,  affected  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations. 
In  the  meantime  some  known  facts  of  Red 
Indian  history  may  help  us  to  understand 
evoits  in  ancient  Asia. 

In  primitive  Red  Indian  life  the  tribei  were 
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seated  too  far  aq[>art  to  get  at  each  other  for 
serious  pitched  battles.  In  lack  of  horse 
transport  trade  was  limited  to  the  waterways, 
and  warfare  to  minor  internecine  pleasantrKS 
which  kept  young  men  in  trainii^.  From  the 
sixteenth  omtury  the  preteuie  of  white  mm 
driving  in  from  the  Atlantic  began  to  affect 
these  almost  civilised  people,  forcing  them  to 
abandon  their  farms,  fisheries  and  towns, 
reducing  them  to  savagery  and  compelling 
them  to  trespass  on  occupied  hunting  grounds. 
All  nations  were  set  by  the  ears.  Then  they 
began  to  get  ponies,  and  the  rest  was  chaos. 

So  perhaps  in  Asia,  the  movoxMnts  <^  trtt>es 
aloot  may  have  been  gradual  ovorfiows  from 
crowded  districts,  and  warfare  a  matter  of 
dieery  little  forays  to  please  the  young.  The 
possesion  of  ponies  gave  a  tremendous  impetus 
to  war  and  trade.  From  that  time  onward  the 
tribes  which  were  best  mounted  had  a  political 
future,  and  there  was  a  slight  handicap  m 
favour  of  nations  with  Libyan  Bays  of  fourteen 
hands  two  inches  as  compared  with  tribeamtBg 
Uie  Duns  of  Asia. 

The  Egyptians  had  horses  in  the  eighteenth 
century  e.g.,  the  Israelites  a  few  in  1580,  the 
Hittites  and  Canaanites  in  1 540,  the  Assyrians 
not  until  1500  b.c.     Now  Egypt,  Canaan, 
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Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia  had  no  native 
horses.  The  Egyptians  got  horses  from  the 
Sahara,  the  Asiatics  mainly  through  Armenia. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  crossing  of  small 
Duns  with  small  Bays  in  any  region  bred  heavy 
hcffses  l^r  the  anetb  of  wpr. 

A  practical  natkm  m  the  bueetfing  trade 
would  not  rdy  for  heavy  stock  upon  the  cfoei- 
of  light  strains.  The  way  to  get  heavy 
stock  is  with  strong  food.  Such  oases  of  great 
deserts  as  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  had  very 
little  pasture,  so  long  as  their  nations  pros- 
pered. Ev«ry  acre  then  was  needed  for  strong 
graim.  Tbit  wdl-nMKinted  ooquering  natimis 
were  not  tl»ee  wk^  i^lciidid  ptiturage  Wbt 
Northern  Afrkft  or  Southern  Russk,  hut  tfaoie 
which  had  no  pastiff^  at  all,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  feed  horses  on  fodder  more  potent 
thar  any  natural  grass.  The  King's  people 
might  go  without,  but  one  may  be  perfectly 
certain  that  the  King's  horses  lived  on  com. 
What  tribe  or  race  of  folk  inherited  Egypt  or 
Mesopotamia,  mattered  n^ing,  what  stm^ 
ui  honm  ibtiy  owned  mattefed  wy  Ht^,  but 
the  ptoplt  and  the  horses,  §at  the  time  being  m 
possession  of  irrigated  oases  walled  about 
deserts,  raised  the  chariotry  or  the  cavafay 
whkh  ruled  the  surrounding  w<»rld. 
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Eadi  astieii  ptssed  through  a  phase  when 
diariotry  were  the  only  mounted  troops  of 
tactical  use  in  war.  The  importing  of  the 
largest  and  heaviest  horses  to  be  had,  the 
feeding  of  these  with  grain,  and  cross-breeding 
of  the  Dun  types  with  the  Bay  produced  by 
slow  degrees  a  remount  for  uie  by  cmmky* 

Earliest  in  the  nioniiig  were  the  H^fews, 
for  about  looo  b.c  King  Sc^oa  binH  stabkt 
for  40ifleo  diariots,  and  as  many  as  13,000 
cnvalry.   As  early  as  700  B.C.  Armenia,  being 
in  contact  with  the  Asiatic  and  Russian  horse 
stocks,  became  a  large  horse  breeding  establish- 
ment, supplying  remounts  southward  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  in  b.c.  560  King  Croesus  of  Lydia 
had  good  cavalry,  to  Syria  Mid  Pttlest^,  to 
Assyria,  and.  to  Persa  down  to  the  fourth 
oe&tiffy.   But  In  the  meantime  shipping  had 
grown  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  ships  of 
sufifcient  burden  to  carry  African  Bays  began 
to  supply  the  Greeks.     From  the  pony 
chariots  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  a 
steadily  improving  stock  marked  the  rise  of 
Hellas.    The  Achaeans  of  1000  »X*  haA 
imported  Bays.  Hie  Gredo  of  400  ^ 
cavaby.  Then  came  the  breeding  of  fine 
bones  in  liaeedoiik,        after  the  death  of 
Via&p  m  B.C.  336,  ^  mounted  txttog*  of  his 
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fftmt  won  Awnmicr  mips  tmie  b  wranmwi 
acfott  the  Eastward  desots  to  where  the 
monsoon  rains  made  India  populous.  By  this 
time  cavalry  had  replaced  the  chariot.  At  the 
era  of  the  Christ  a  chariot  was  still  used  when 
a  victorious  general  entered  a  city  in  triumph. 
But  the  use  of  chariotry  in  war  was  limited  to 
remote  barbtfic  tribes  siidi  as  the  Britkdi. 

The  diariot  for  practical  purpotc*  mm 
extract  before  a  hone  had  found  hb  wmy 
over  the  loi^f  dry  marches  leading  out  of  the 
world  to  the  remote  oases  of  Arabia.  Strabo 
the  geographer,  who  at  the  era  of  our  Lord  made 
a  survey  of  the  known  world,  found  that  the 
horse  had  not  yet  entered  Arabia.  A  land 
indeed  where  no  water  can  be  had  except  from 
wdb  was  not  a  possiUe  rai^  for  pastiml 
iKMRMsiy  and  the  hone  has  not  <wfficiept  ^^nl 
endurance  to  be  of  much  use  for  trai^pwt 
between  the  oases,  whereas  asies  and  onnds 
were  to  be  had  much  cheaper. 

It  was  in  the  earliest  Christian  centuries  that 
Arabian  chiefs  began  to  import  Bay  horses 
from  Egypt.  It  seems  Ukely  that  the  b^;in- 
ning  of  their  sea-trade  enabled  them  to  do  so. 
While  aimoet  tM  nrtioDt  of  Europe  and  Ana 
were  coiniteiiea  oy  neen  lor  aeavy  wir 
iMnee  to  feed  grun  and  to  cron  tiie  nnported 
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Bay  with  their  native  stock,  the  Anllt  tfW  t» 
preserve  the  purity  of      dtwrt  brMd.  Mym 
at  iMt  time  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  CMte 
AnUm  bam^  «i«  Bi^  ;  and  there  is  only 
one  strain  of  any  importance,  the  Hamdani  so 
cnned  with  Russian  Tarpans  as  to  be  white  or 
grey.   It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  demand  of  the  Indian  and  European 
markets  for  greys  and  for  heavy  cross-lwedt  hM 
led  the  Arabs  to  breed  extewivdy  frwB  ^iir 
low  caste  itraios.  Moreover,  the  neighboiir^ 
regiom  of  Syria  and  Meiopotamia  sell  croM- 
bred  hofies  as  "  Arabian  "  regardless  of  colour, 
and  of  honesty.   The  Bay  mares  of  the  real 
Arabian  aristocracy  are  never  sold,  and  of  the 
horses  very  few  reach  the  market  as  compared 
with  the  numbers  of  low  caste  animals  forming 
the  ruck  of  the  trade. 

Down  to  the  seventh  century  a.d.  the  Arriia 
were  boay  breeding  ftwn  a  very  few  imported 
Bays  their  meagre  wpi^  of  honea.  Sofaras 
Uie  possession  of  horses  went  they  would  not 
teve  attracted  much  attention  but  for  the 
coming  to  Arabia  of  steel  weapons. 

From  prehistoric  times  the  Swedes  had  been 
mining  iron,  and  their  trade  routes  tod^r 
river,  to  Novgorod,  iriiere  ttPi#  a  ttB#B§ 
family  the  Romanovs,  from  whom  duicend 
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tkt  Empt!nn  of  Russia.  By  river  boftt  mnA  by 
padc  trail  the  Swedish  iron  found  its  to 
many  markets.  Towards  the  seventh  century 
the  iron  reached  the  Arabian  oases  to  be  forged 
into  weapons  of  Islam.  When  the  Arabian 
horsemen  were  armed  and  inspired  by  Mahomet 
they  set  out  tc  omquo'  the  w«nM  ^  ^anne 
id  Aliah.  With  tiie  Moslem  c(HK|iiettt  ct^- 
ward  to  Delhi,  and  westward  through  Spi^  to 
Potctiers,  the  Bay  Horse  passed  into  the  com- 
merce of  mankind,  adding  to  the  endurance  of 
the  Asiatic  Dun,  and  the  strength  of  the 
European  dappled  horse  that  touch  of  gentle- 
ness and  fire  which  quickens  a  dull  animal  into 
a  living  spirit.  ,  - 


CHAPTER  VI. 

XORtSMANSMIP. 
I.    TBS  SniAIOKT  LIO. 

Thb  Skat.  Amoi^  the  Red  Indiant  I  have 
kaown,  tbt  mounted  peoph  were  the  Bkckfeet, 
Stoases,  Crees,  Yakimas,  Navajos,  Moquis,  and 
a  few  tribes  in  Mexico.  So  far  as  I  can  learn 
no  Indian  was  ever  taught  to  ride,  or  heard  of 
riding  as  an  accomplishment  to  be  learned 
The  commonest  equipment  was  a  blanket  and 
surcingle  ;  but  all  the  horse  apparel  used  by 
yrhitt  men  was  eagerly  played  for  in  the  gam- 
bling games.  The  ridhag  seemed  to  be  natural, 
with  a  perfoctioa  of  grace  one  rurdy  sees  among 

white  men. 

The  man  rode  down  to  his  crotch,  yet  the 
forward  slant  of  the  thighs  gave  rest  to  the 
pelvis  bones  upon  the  horse's  back,  while  the 
lower  leg  hung  vertical  and  !o<»e. 

At  hak  or  walk  the  whole  seat  was  loose,  but 
as  the  pace  inareased  at  trot  or  cantor  the 
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thighs  locked  with  a  grip  of  tremendous  V^f^m, 
rigid  save  for  the  play  of  the  skin.  From  tbt 
waist  upward  the  poise  was  quite  erect,  aad 
supple,  with  the  shoulders  slightly  eased. 

At  a  gallop  the  lower  1^  wrapped  round  the 
horse's  barrel,  and  the  movement  of  the  man 
as  SCO!  biliiiid  mi  edge  of  skyUne  mm  Bk»  tlie 

I^(Bt  Cm  WL  IHra. 

For  pony  racing  bogrs  rode  faistnd  of  men. 

Since  the  boys'  legs  were  not  long  enough  to 
wrap  round  the  horse,  the  thighs  were  lifted, 
nearly  horizontal,  the  lower  legs  bent  sharply 
back,  and  a  surcingle  was  strapped  across  the 
knees.  Still  the  perch  was  on  the  animal's 
back,  and  not  on  the  withers,  as  in  the 
gait  so  nmch  a&iiM  tmder  ^  Bane  of  tte 
American  ndag  seat. 

Was  the  Red  Indian  seat  straight  leg  or  bent 
leg  ?  With  stirrups  it  was  straight  leg.  For 
boy  jockeys  only  the  racing  gait  was  bent  1^. 

A  reference  to  the  sculptures  of  Pheideas, 
and  Praxiteles  (fifth  century  a.c.)  shows  that 
the  Ghredcs  rode  at  slow  gaits  with  the  same 
leg  as  ^  Red  Indian,  bnt  fflke  khn  bent  ^ 
knees  ver3  <:>  ArpIy  at  r^ing  ^eed. 

At  first  sight  these  Greek  sculptures  fiom 
the  Parthenon  rather  remind  one  of  the  Red 
Indian  seat.  A  little  ckMer  study  shows  that 
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the  models  chosen  by  tilt  sculptor 
henemen,  bat  oaMfy  ideclti 
'Swy  iMiPe ae  more  honenMD  for  example,  thaii 

the  glorious  athlite  P^pteittited  at  high  tension 
by  Watts  in  his  equestrian  stati:   of  Physical 
Energ>'.    The  back  if  ^oo  much  curved  for  t  ? at 
of  the  Re  J  Indian.  .  ho  earned  a  living  on 
horseback  from  his  childhood,  and  kept  a  pro- 
fessional watch  on  the  horiion  rather  tittB  an 
amateur's  ncrvova  obiorvatioii  of  po^ 
ears.  S©  one  turn  away  from  the  mirfwding 
qylendomt  of  Gredr  sculpture,  to  the  pro- 
feiNOnal  guidance  of  General  Xcnophon,  a 
horseman  who  knew  his  business.  "  Whether 
he  uses  a  cloth  or  rides  on  the  bare  b  ick  we 
would  not  have  him  sit  as  one  who  drives  a 
chariot  "  (bent  knees),  "but  as  if  he  iwore 
standing  erect  with  his  legs  somewhat  Mtrsii, 
for  thus  his  tiagks  Witt  cling  doiorto  hi*  ba«^ 
and  be  will  be  able  to  wield  his  hMOO  a*l  siM 

with  more  force." 

This  seems  to  show  that  for  freedt  >  tl» 
use  of  weapons  the  Greek  cavalry  id  ip  el 
straight  leg  riding  before  they  had  saddle  «■ 
stirrups.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  Hellemc 
seat  passed  on  into  Roaan  piactirc,  but 
through  thrlME  fr^awii  Ae  faS 

of  Roaw  flMR  aecno  to  be  no  guidaece  ai  to 
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llw  cmAm  of  hiHwan.  He 
nddM  ia  Fuglmd  until  631  a.d.,  and  the  flitt 
piduf^s      have  which  reveal  the  hortemtn- 

ship  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  the  Bayeux 
tapestries  ot  th«  Norman  Conquerors.  Now  for 
the  first  tir.  e  h  '•se'^  "  '■e  used  by  farmers  to 
till  th^  land.  (  haii  mail  had  replaced  the 
sd^  ariaoBr  c '  uie  tebonans.  A  ptHbetly 
iHiil^  leg  the  horseman  til  ^plMt 
tVie  cas^,  aid  i^nst  the  tttei^  of  a 
weight-Hi' tnt>jui^  <:^le. 

iHE  \  Saddle.  Durii.g  the  five  centu- 
r-  m  V  .1  tjdy  armour  slowly  increased  in 
\c  'h  id  horse  armour  was  added  to  the 
burde  ,  t.^c  dappled  woodland  horse  of  NcHthem 
Eiffop  was  fared  from  strength  to  stvaigft  to 
tdke  ^>e  growii^  load.  So  we  came  ^  our 
De^r? nam  leaxnm  as  the  cart  ham  ^mtta, 
jjcr  s  the  Percheron,  Cleveland  Bay,  id 
k  Punch,  and  the  heavy  drai^ht  %wM 
*4S    if  Shire  and  Clydesdale. 

'late  armour  is  still  worn  a  good  deal  on  the 
aage,  in  pageants  and  in  military  tourna- 
ments. Men  used  to  this  armour  tell  me  that  a 
l^^man  who  rides  less  tbaaik  bis  wei|^  wliile 
ida  are  free,  rides  flMPe  ^laii  his  ipi^^t 
i  lie  ts  cfaniped  fai  wnotWBMsst* 
Siq^pose  ttoi  tiuit  a  190  pound  Bum  m  90 
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pmiadt  oi  annour  makes  a  <kad  we^^t  of  aSo 
pounds.  Add  harness  and  kme  annour,  and 
tbe  total  weight  is  about  400  pounds.  At  a 
canter  this  load  would  certainly  need  a 
draught  horse  weighing  not  less  than  1,500 
pounds.  Using  the  English  saddlery  one 
would  prefer  the  heaviest  draught  animal. 

Now  take  a  load  of  350  pounds  in  mining 
maddnery  and  add  50  prnmcfe  for  an  apfMoejo 
padt  equipment.  This  total  dead  weight  of 
400  pmmds  would  make  a  light  cargo  for  a 
1,000  pound  mule  or  horse,  who  would  carry 
it  without  distress  a  day's  march  up  a  range  of 
mountains. 

But  note  well  that  the  bearing  surface  of  the 
equipment  on  the  horse's  back  is  abcmt  two 
square  feet  with  the  EngUsh  saddle,  and neniy 
eight  square  feet  foe  the  i»ital  qf^^ardof  kotaes 
m  heavy  packing.  As  anybody  would  rather 
carry  two  buckets  of  water  than  one,  because 
the  load  is  halved  by  being  properly  dis- 
tributed, so  will  the  horse  prefer  a  heavy  load 
distributed  over  the  whole  rigid  area  of  the 
ribs  to  a  light  load  concentrated  on  a  few  square 
inches.  The  distributkm  of  the  h»ad  »  el 
greater  importance  ^aa  to  we^^. 

In  tint  days  of  Hght  chain  mail  a  special 
mMt  was  evolved  with  a  deep  seat  whenta 
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the  ridifr  was  locked  against  the  cantle  by  the 
straight  thrust  of  his  1^  against  box  stirrups. 
As  chain  mail  gave  way  to  the  heavier  plate 
armour,  the  saddle  bars  were  more  and  more 
widely  padded  until  they  covered  every  avail- 
aUe  in^    tlw  rigid  ribt. 

Nobody  teemi  to  ham  aotittd  tiMH  witb 
every  kind  of  armoiu-  a  chamois  or  buckskin 
lining  afforded  a  rough-grain  leather  strapping 
for  the  unarmoured  seat  and  thighs,  and  this 
gave  a  greasy  grip  against  the  oiled  saddle. 

As  the  use  of  gunpowder  advanced,  piece  by 
piec^  the  armour  was  put  aside,  until  now 
nothing  remains  but  the  cuimt;  but  tiie 
leather  ttBlng  let^Mid  its  muftilmn,  «ftd 
laatbcr  broacbM  tfo  itiU  i^ciy  gwwwl  me 
among  modem  horsemen  becane  ^flf  yKrt  ui 
excellent  grip  on  the  saddle. 

Armour  had  reached  and  passed  its  greatest 
wdght  when  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  new 
world,  and  the  Conquistadores  took  to  Peru 
and  Mexico  their  weight-distributing  saddle, 
hwfkikin  grip,  high  an^  «ad  box  ttinri^t. 
The  itrayt  from  tiMir  iMfte  mad  cftttle  ^odk 
bred  feral  herds  which  spfetd  Into  Nortli 
America.  So  stock  riders  were  engaged  to 
handle  the  Spanish  cattle  on  Andalusian 
ponies.  They  k^  the  old  wsr  saddle 
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uncfaanged,  with  its  weight  distribution,  high 
cantle,  box  stirrups  and  oiled  leather  seat. 

Next  came  the  American  of  the  North  to 
learn  from  Texans  their  art  of  handling  stock, 
and  almost  throughout  the  Western  States  the 
Vaquero  was  replaced  by  the  G>wboy.  Both 
were  abHanious  and  hard-worktng  men.  In 
their  vi^ur,  foitlmess,  s3M  and  power  as 
rmi|^-riders  they  were  equals,  and  hardly  sug' 
pa»(ed.   The  methods  of  both  in  horsc- 
iMrealdng  were  altogether  vile,  and  the  horse- 
mastership  almost  as  bad.    But  there  the 
equality  ends  ;  for  the  cowboy  had  endurance 
and  vitality  beyond  all  comparison  in  the 
modem  world,  was  master  v^uare  the  Vaqucio 
of  Mesdco  is  smrant,  had  the  brams  and 
duzacter,  the  duvafary  and  high  initiative  o!  a 
ruling  race.  Without  the  Red  Indian  gnee 
m  horsemanship,  the  American  cow-puncher 
takes  rank  with  the  knight-at-arms  and  the 
cavaUer  among  the  greater  horsemen  of  all 
ages.    It  is  well  to  give  him  the  credit  for 
experienced  and  practical  good  seiMe  in  mattwt 
of  horsemanship  and  equipment. 

The  Ranchx  hand  a»  HixuMMMJOu  WhOe 
a  poi^  1^  at  tm  dioSkn  he  was  not  con- 
sidered worth  educating.  A  professional 
hPOBcho  bustar  took  him  in  hand  isr  five 
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dollars,  and  smashed  him.  The  pony  was  a 
wild  animal,  timid  but  ferocious.  The  broncho 
buster  was  not  at  all  timid,  but  he  was  fero- 
ckms  to  aa  extent  wfaidi  horrified  the  animal, 
and  inteH^Nit  to  a  dtgnt  which  reduced  the 
victim  to  abject  obed^ice.  So  the  bone 
surreiauiered  and  came  into  the  care,  of  a  oow^ 
puncher.  They  started  out  together  on  the 
range,  and  if  they  felt  fresh  of  a  morning  there 
would  be  a  bucking  match  which  both  of  them 
rather  enjoyed.  There  was  no  ill  feeling,  for 
after  all  a  horse  is  as  good  a  sportsman  as  any 
man.  Then  <»me  tl»  work  of  t>»iMtii«^ 
cattle,  and  the  hwse  tnyitytd  that  ^oct  whi^ 
taxed  ^  ]ie  had  of  ooiffiage  and  skill  and  cb* 
durance.  It  made  a  partnership  between  two 
persons  who  loved  sport,  and  dealt  with  cattle 
as  mere  lower  animals.  There  was  hearty 
good  fellowship  between  horse  and  man,  which 
sometimes  ripened  into  a  love  stronger  than 
death. 

Of  honeniattenl^  as  uadeiBtood  in  dvi- 
haed  fife  thoFe  never  ms  a  onE^pfeoBi*  .^HGhn 
the  puncher,  after  long  mon^  o£  abatmeat 
living,  happened  to  ride  into  a  town,  be  stepped 
off  his  horse,  threw  the  rein  to  the  ground  and 
:eft  the  animal  standing  in  the  street  while  he 
^ot  drunk.   Afterwards  the  pony  would  carry 
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him  homeward  imien  he  beoune  dead  dniak 
and  fell  off.  The  pony  went  to  camp  anyway, 
to  get  iiimself  unsaddled  and  join  the  herd. 
Snmetimes  the  puncher  didn't  even  get  drunk, 
being  broke,  or  in  love,  but  that  made  no 
difference  to  his  meticulous  neglect  of  the 
whole  practice  of  horsemasteish^  •»  eypfaiBwi 
in  booki. 

And  the  ponies  prospered,  usitalfy  £it  as 
butter  because  tl^  hved  a  perfect^  natur^ 
life. 

The  Ranche  Hand  as  Horseman.  Nobody 
taught  the  budding  cowboy  any  art  of  riding. 
It  was  merely  a  habit.  When  the  saddle 
taught  him  to  sit  well  down  and  ride  strai^^ 
leg  he  ceased  to  tumble  off.  Wtoa  he  left  off 
interfering  with  the  ran  ^  hflfse  rtecfed  dev 
of  hoies»  and  there  were  s^her  tHnuMBt  aor 

From  camp  gossip  he  knew  that  a  horse  can- 
not buck  if  one  keeps  his  head  up.  If  the 
novice  did  amiss  the  foreman  or  some  elder 
cowhand  advised  him.  The  pride  of  a  great 
calling  made  him  a  stickler  for  exquisite  fefm 
in  riding,  and  the  emulatkm  to  beat  rival 
otttto  in^osed  (m  eadi  a  1^  stan^ffd  of 
cffidcBcgr*  The  work  was  usually  done  at  a 
canter  to  allow  ^  the  lii^tiiiBg  swiftuns  ia 
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turning  to  head  off  cattle,  wherein  the  punch- 
ing of  cows  closely  resembles  polo.  Travel  on 
the  other  hand  was  alternate  trotting  and  walk- 
ing. The  seat  at  the  cantor  was  almost  Red 
Inditn  in  its  grace.  Tlieseatatthetiotthniat 
the  buttocks  against  the  cantle,  and  raked  the 
body  at  a  slant  very  9iMy  forward,  the  kcdt 
forming  a  straight  line,  and  the  head  thrown 
up  so  that  the  eyes  were  level  to  the  horizon. 
This  trotting  seat  was  ungainly,  but,  like  the 
more  graceful  English  trotting,  was  supposed 
to  ease  the  horse.  Undoubtedly  the  horse- 
numship  was  fine,  especially  in  the  ddicate  art 
of  roping,  and  imvot  more  so  than  in  the 
occttkmal  use  of  a  p<Hiy  as  pack  ta^auA  on 
journeys.  The  single-hand  diamond  hitch  in 
loading  a  pack  horse  is  a  very  fair  test  of  a 
man's  all-round  skill  and  deftness  with  the 
hands.  Other  signs  of  fine  horsemanship 
might  be  noted  in  the  suppling  of  leather  work, 
the  pride  in  a  dean  gun,  and  a  youthful  delight 
in  ^ver  otnamoit  ^  b^  awi  Qmr  ud  bii^ 
In  the  stttify  ^  AnMrican  range  horsemui- 
ship  it  is  well  to  remembtf  that  ^  experts  who 
contributed  to  the  practice  were  not  limited  to 
ranche  hands,  but  included  scouts,  the  military, 
forest,  fire,  game  and  other  types  of  rangers, 
trappers  and  wolfers,  express  riders,prc»pectois, 
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traders,  the  Rocky  Mountain  outlaws,  the 
sheriffs  an^  marshals  and  Mounted  Police. 
The  equipment  is  mainly  of  Spanish  origin,  and 
named  with  Spanish  words. 

11.    SQUIPMSNT  OF  MOKSKOTW. 

the  hcftl^iltdBMi  of  a  hflntmaa't  file  has 
developed  to  tht  fttUett  extent  his  natural 
peisusit  both  in  love  and  war,  and  it  is  a  notable 
UnA  that  the  males  of  nearly  all  species  who 
love  and  defend  their  mates  go  very  bravely 
dressed.  So  in  all  ages  both  military  and 
civilian  horsemen  have  worn  an  honest 
bravery  and  gallantry  of  equipment  suited  far 
loving  and  fighting,  for  quests  of  b(dd  adwett* 
ture  and  of  omquest.  Mudi  that  m  a  clerk  or 
craftsman  would  be  grotesque  is  seemly  for 
miMinted  men. 

The  Sweat  Pad  In  Queensland,  Argen- 
tmo  and  pack  train  practice,  it  is  usual  to  lay 
on  the  horse's  back  a  soft  sugar  sack,  a  crash 
towel  or  other  fabric  not  likely  to  slip  or  criidcle. 
This  is  called  the  sweat  pad.  Its  first  purpose 
is  to  receive  tiie  specif  mtfin  made  by  any 
turmng  or  diafing  of  the  horse's  hair  which  m^ 
be  the  beginnings  of  a  gall.  Its  second  purpose 
» to  take  the  sweat,  hair,  scurf,  grease  and  dirt 
which  would  not  be  noticed  on  a  dark  blanket, 
but  is  easily  seen  and  rubbed  or  washed  out  of  a 
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sweat  pad.   The  third  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
blanket  perfectly  clean  for  the  man's  use  at 
night.   With  saddle  and  pack  horses  the 
honeman  gets  two  bfamkett,  a  canvas  pac* 
cover  aad  hm  tma  coat,  enough  material 
a  hiJHiriaui  %ed. 

The  Blankkt.  Because  the  numnah  makes 
poor  bedding  one  prefers  a  blanket.  If  one 
cuts  a  hole  in  a  numnah  to  ease  an  incipient 
blistor  on  the  horse,  the  edges  of  the  felt  are 
apt  to  cause  more  blisters.  Another  advant- 
age «f  a  blanket  is  that  it  can  be  folded  in  a 
grettt  many  ways  to  make  the  sad(&  fit  mote 
pgfcttly,  or  to  relieve  some  part  of  the  bade 
which  shows  signs  of  galling.  The  usual  mut  td 
blanket  folds  once  lengthwasrs,  then  once,  or  a 
fold  of  three  crosswajrs.  Take  care  to  '-ave  a 
fold,  and  not  edges  of  blanket  to  the  front,  lest 
it  ruck  under  the  saddle. 

The  American  Stock  Saddle.  As  the 
Meadcan  wooden  tree  was  never  strong  enough, 
^  American  has  rivetted  to  ^  fore  ett<fe  ol 
tbit  hma  a  iork  ol  wnnight  sted  ^Mtk  »  Sisr- 
ffiounted  by  the  horn  which  takes  the  strain 
in  roping.  In  the  twentieth  century  this  ar^ 
has  widened  to  make  a  larger  opening  dear  of  the 
withers,  and  it  gives  heavy  shoulders  to  the 
saddle.   To  save  weight  the  old  square  skirts 
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have  been  trimmed  and  rounded.   The  seat 
still  slopes  sharply  from  front  to  rear,  throwing 
the  rider's  weight  against  the  cantle.  The 
horse-hair  cincha  (girth)  is  replaced  by  one  of 
lamp  wick,  which  causes  less  irritation.  The 
latego  or  strap  to  take  the  purchase  hi  cfarhing 
up  the  saddle  has  been  replaced  by  the  English 
strap  and  buckle  to  save  thne.  There  is  a 
loss,  however,  in  efficiency,  because  the  old 
doi^le-fig  saddle  with  two  cinchas  (the  second 
for  mountain  use  and  for  bucking  horses)  had 
two  pair  of  rings,  and  one  was  able  to  sling 
a  single  cincha  forward  or  aft  in  case  the  skin 
showed  chafing.   A  centre-fire  rig  is  never  so 
adaptable  for  various  kinds  of  use. 
.Smutup.  The  word  means  mount^  tope, 
and  the  ideas  of  adjustii^  the  rider's  balance, 
and  of  locking  bun  against  the  cantle  are  only 
after-thoughts.    In  great  cold  a  steel  stirrup 
would  cause  dangerous  freezing  of  the  feet, 
and  in  great  heat  the  metal  is  apt  to  bum  them. 
Hence,  in  Mexican  practice,  the  use  of  a  hard- 
wood stirrup  wit  b  a  leather  ftwr,  and  to  g^rd 
against  acacia  thorns  this  is  aickised  in  a 
leatiitf  bos  ^Bed  the  tapadero.  AsMttai 
pra^ke  l»s  dispensed  with  the  leattor,  and 
<    lat^  reduced  the  boit-wood  stiiTup  to  a 
mere  ring,  so  kKfe  m  »m»  cases  that  the  foot 
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will  go  through,  and  thus  expose  the  rider  to  m 
risk  of  being  dragged  to  death.  The  men  of 
to-day  are  less  ptactical  than  thoae  of  the  old 
real  frontier. 

The  Australian  Stock  Saddle.  The 
Australian  stockman  has  done  all  that  was 
ponible  to  enlarge  the  bearing  surface  of  the 
sad^.  He  tas  abo  added  pads,  os 
the  same  principle  as  those  of  a  lady's  saddle, 
to  retain  the  knees.  The  first  flight  of  horso> 
men  have  their  saddles  made  with  the  leather 
inside  out,  because  the  inner  surface  gives  a 
better  grip.  By  removing  the  stuffing  down 
the  middle  of  the  panel  they  make  a  groove  to 
take  the  leg.  Thus  by  ingenious  makeshift 
they  have  evolved  a  practical  equipn^nt  for 
^ear  soimd,  straight-leg  hofsesBaash^.  As 
hmrsemeB  their  best  stodcnriders  met  oertalaly 
not  surpttned  by  any  men  of  our  race,  and 
when  one  considers  that  their  walers  are 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  general 
stock  of  North  America,  Australian  rough- 
riding  must  be  rated  even  above  the  American. 
I  notice,  however,  that  when  they  use  American 
e^^Enem  tiey  seem  to  m»  H  bettor  than 
thrown. 

The  Recado.  A  careful  analysis  of  tl»Al|EeBr 
two  equipment  shows  ihat  ^  isthe  lieiB»«Mde 
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effort  of  a  first-rate  honeman  to  proAiee 
a  practical,  weight-<firtrMlBg  uMt.  Tbft 
best  and  most  improved  fonm,  however,  lack 
tiie  atrength  of  the  Mexican  rigging,  which  the 
Mexicans  themsehret  reject  if  they  am  affmrd 
the  North  American. 

The  McClellan  Saddle.  So  far  as  I 
remember  this  model  it  made  no  pretence  of 
weight-distribution,  while  it  wM  ooloured 
black,  an  excellent  device  for  hi^ng  defects  in 
leather.  The  sa^  was  mneh  pndsed  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  may  account  for  the 
Mtart  <rf  mounted  troops  to  rival  tbit  mobility 
of  range  horsemen. 

The  Bitt.  Because  our  own  eyes  are  in- 
tended for  long  sight,  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  horse  has  the  same  habit  of  studying 
the  horizon.  Yet  when  one  Kves  wiA  •  range 
horse  <»e  discovert  that  he  has  never  eeen  er 
hnaginedanysudithingasanhatiion.  Every- 
ti^ig  beyond  a  hundred  yards  is  blurred  ;  but 
if  be  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  newspaper 
he  would  hold  it  about  six  feet  from  his  eyes, 
for  within  that  distance  his  sight  is  in  better 
focus  than  our  own. 

His  eyes  differ  from  ours  in  having  also  a 
much  wider  angle  erf  vWon.  <^  might  com^ 
p«e  our  eyes     ft  bftoe  ol  gm  itt  ^  tee 
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btfbttttof  ftwtnli^;  and  tilt  tew%  igFH  to 
t«i»  guns  thrown  out  on  wpmmm  nldt  of  tii* 

ship,  so  that  they  can  be  swung  round  to  cover 
the  whole  horizon.  See  how  the  horse's  head 
is  raised  so  that  his  own  body  does  not  inter- 
cept his  backward  sight.  See  how  the  head 
widens  to  place  the  eyes  as  far  apart  at  poiaible, 
wiiil*  Urn  tM  ^ftn  upwM'ii  to  give  him  a 
dnor  view  nl  tha  Aft  iffld  tafNis  downwwdi  to 
live  a  dear  view  of  the  grouad.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  sphere  of  possible  vision 
which  the  horse  cannot  see  1^  lilting  and 
lowering  his  head. 

The  intention  of  the  eyes,  then,  is  not  to  see 
the  distances  ahead,  but  to  scrutinize  at  close 
range  all  overhanging  bnodies  of  tfat  tTMS,  the 

■intaiasfc^t  li^fcifa       ■■MrrtfaaiT^ttuflT  ■gait  wri 

aptdUSfy  wHh  arfcroieoplc  dataS  avciytl^sg 

underfoot. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  horse  is  devo* 
in  avoiding  the  earth  heaps  made  by  burrowing 
animals,  but  I  think  there  is  also  reason  to 
believe  that  he  can  distinguish  by  relative 
dampness  or  dryness,  and  plant  growth  of  the 
sail  tiMse  MmIb  aid^ciHfl^iRtoilH^P^^^ 
other  gronnd  gasM  wtiett  do  not  readi  vp  to 
the  suifina.  It  ia  oidljr  at  fiiU  gallop  that  he 
fiitta--'tO' aaa  "'^ha^'-aacCMS'  ^adicatiMMVi'  af  hthfid 
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bwumwi,  tsd  li  to  blundor  into  them  iMt 
iHiwIUMi  TCMkt  M  for  HamM  Mi  lor  Mi 

rider. 

But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  bitts  ? 
We  mutt  advance  the  migument  to  a  further 
stage. 

In  the  eighteenth  omtury  the  Evangelist, 
Ridiard  Witlcy,  r«it  on  hit  preadung  tow! 
•one  seventy  thouwind  miles  on  Engliah  h%h- 
wigrt.  Becnuie  he  could  biqr  tea  eiieq»  ht 

always  used  stumbling  horses.  As  he  rode  ht 
would  let  the  rein  drop  while  he  read  the 
Bible,  and  presently  would  find  the  stumbler 
cured.  There  are  some  horses,  he  said,  who 
will  stumble  over  their  own  shadows,  but 
aetify  nlMpays  a  ifaidc  rein  nii  cure  them. 
Then  one  am  .sdl  tiicm  at  a  httter  price, 
and  so  mahe  vaaaey  to  pay  the  c^enMi  el 
travel. 

To  prevent  stumbling,  the  range  man  trains 
his  horse  to  slack  rein,  and  in  this  matter 
reverts  to  an  old  war  practice.  The  steering 
of  horses  by  the  knee  is  most  excellent  horse- 

Bearaae  I  laciced  the  suppleness  for  tteeriag: 
Uie  kaee  it  hat  been  sqr  practe  to  let  tha 
itin  He  on  the  hefia%  neck,  if  any  steering  it 
ntedad,  it  it  t«7  to  have  tht  ttpo  ndet  al  lha 
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between  thumb  and  finger,  to  slap  tht  niBM 
the  fide  ol  the  aaek  t0  thoir  wbkk  wt^  amM 

going. 

Only  if  the  horse  needs  handling  one  rides 
him  on  th*  rein  with  the  utmost  possible 
gentleness  of  the  hand.  But  if  the  bitt  comes 
into  fcrioua  ott  it  it  better  to  have  one  which 
lock  on  tibe  lower  jaw.  I  ted  my  hpakcn* 
baf  flMAijpdb  a  bo^iflf  iMne  teiritont-ftve 
lumps,  but  so  far  only  one  or  two  out  of  many 
horses  have  needed  so  much  severity.  The 
range  horse  rarely  pulls,  and  I  scarcely  re- 
member seen^  a  doirible  rein  in  uae  Mnong 
range  horsemen. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  of  the  rein  is  that 
it  lervia  m»  a  tdestraph  wiio  to  carry  the 
vibriliiMoflMg.  tpr«refto«e»irai0twidcli 
I  can  control  father  lijan  a  hand  wkick  it  apt 
to  bfHigr  me.  A  low-pitched,  qukt  vnicc  is 
very  useful  if  one's  hands  are  rough  ;  ai<  M 
training  of  hands  ia  a  grace  limited  to  ctviliMd 
horsemanship. 

There  is  a  certain  pat  t  ei  n  of  headstall  which 
has  the  chedt  stn^  ooming  down  to  a  piece  of 

DE^flH  w^oCB  B  DflBC  Q^H^bIDHQ  mm  S  U  B^^^BSB 

ling*  l^be  i^oaa  tenA  Mdt  at  the  froat  liii  if 
the  Bonttod  i^ML  T&e  d^doiece  mda  st  tht 
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after  skKe  of  die  tqumtd  riag,  and  caniet  liie 
end  of  the  headrope.  From  the  bottom  side 
of  the  squared  ring  hangs  a  snap  to  take  the 
ring  of  a  snaffle.  So  one  keeps  the  headstall  on 
the  horse,  and  snaps  the  bitt  on  or  off. 

The  advantage  of  curb  bitts  seems  to  be 
mainly  in  dealing  with  daiq;erouSf  or  very 
powerfol  horses,  or  for  an  ad^tioaal  delkacy 
hi  steering ;  bat  rai^  men  preler  to  make 
qfyplkmees  as  aa^le  as  possible,  and  father 
dread  a  complicated  gear  which  mi^  go  wrong 
in  sudden  emergencies. 

Saddle  Wallets.  For  the  general  pur- 
poses of  travel  I  carry  in  the  wallets  a  tin  of 
gall  cure,  a  medicine  case  containing  chloro- 
dyne,  and  tablets  qtunsne,  cu1>^  add, 
cascara,  a  sahcjrlate  and  permanganate  of 
potash,  with  a  tencet,  isieeps,  sitfgia^  aeote 
and  silk,  and  a  dreanag ;  a  mosquito  sahre 
such  as  oil  of  pennyroyal,  and  some  nettmg  ;  a 
toothbrush  in  a  case,  soap  in  a  tobacco  pouch, 
and  a  towel ;  toilet  paper  ;  a  little  sealed 
bottle  of  matches  for  emergencies ;  an  emer- 
gency ration  such  as  cake  chocolate ;  luaefeeon ; 
smuethhag  to  read  ;  notebook  and  |W8^* 

PKOTXCTKm  F»OM  LiGHT.  In  the  hiUory 
ol  the  Nop^  ABwkan  wydmiew  thwe  me 
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three  very  distinct  planet.  The  buckskia 
period  of  heroic  adventure  ;  the  period  of  blue 
shirts  and  overalls  marked  by  chaotic  disorder 
and  the  period  of  yellow  khaki  and  brown 
clothing  with  orderly  progress. 

The  period  of  blue  clothing,  however,  was 
one  of  perfect  law  md  order  in  tlie  wiidett 
peite  of  Cenftde ;  of  companitive  dteofdtf  in 
the  North-We^em  l^tes,  and  of  total  chaot 
in  the  South-Westem  desorts.  Even  in  West- 
em  Canada,  suicide  was  common,  and  terrific 
drunks  would  seize  in  a  moment  upon  whole 
communities  ;  but  the  Mounted  Police,  wear- 
ing scarlet,  kept  their  discipline  so  that  homi- 
cides were  ahnost  invariably  langed,  and 
rdbiMn  imprisoned  wt&  praos^  eBlciiBcy* 

In  the  North-Western  States,  the  tdeidcs, 
druida,  lynchings,  robberies  and  homicides 
were  considered  as  privileges  of  a  free  citizen- 
ship.  There  were  vestiges  of  government. 

In  the  South-Westem  States,  the  only  law 
was  that  of  the  revolver,  and  duellii^  took  the 
place  of  government. 

In  the  three  regions  the  tmomi^  of  ^borte 
varied  predsefy  with  die  kolbiKa&ty  of  ^  waat- 
fi^,  lOid  hwlcitness  ceased  w^  the  h^ie- 
duction,  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  cantatf, 
of  yefieWf  UmAb  Mid  brown  oalows  faidbddw|* 
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All  this  may  be  coinddence.  The  latitudes 
of  the  South-Western  desert  in  the  Northern 
hemisphere  correspond  with  those  of  the  South 
African  veldt  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
Moreover,  the  population  of  the  American 
desert  r^on  was  abcwt  equal  to  the  British 
fidd  Font  ki  South  ^te.  The  Mmrimm 
ftt^tUEBncB  wOTe  hintf  the  Bittliii  sc^IKkb 
khald.  Passing  from  one  rq;iea  to  the  <^bcr, 
I  was  astounded  by  the  amtrast  between  the 
blue-clad  frontier  supporting  four  hundred 
riders  by  the  single  industry  of  robbery-under- 
arms, and  the  khaki-clad  army  which  in 
three-and-a-half  years  scored  only  one  act  of 
R^bety.  The  peaceful  etvfl  pqpiUefioii  was 
engai^  hs  hlood  feuds,  yfon^itVMi  hfMiAtey 
•ad  every  fcin^  oi  yriektot  9^me ;  wfaSe  the 
fighting  army  won  the  hearty  conlideiice  of  the 
Boer  field  force  by  its  chivalrous  protecti(m  <rf 
the  Boer  women.  In  the  one  case  crime  was 
universal,  in  the  other  almost  unknown. 

And  this  may  still  be  all  coincidence. 

The  C^t  W»  k  fov^t,  mainly  m 
iatttmitrf tflMit  imbBi^-  ThaGensattiims. 
da#  im  Mua-pey,  hiMt  iWMli  •  pmtUlm  ft 
ilMi||ilar  of  woiimii  and  d^idnn,  torture 
and  murder  of  prtsooers,  sacking  and  bumiag 
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with  liquid  fire  and  with  poisonous  gas. 
The  khaki  clad  armies  have  not  as  yet 
been  charged  with  military  crimes.  The 
blue-dad  French  army  has  not  fought  among 
a  foreign  population,  bat  aot  »  hsct  been 

ten^ted  or  loimd  a  motive  wyeb  ainket  ctiflM 

attractive. 

It  is  beyond  tbe  limits  of  coincKtenee  tbat 
where  large  numbers  of  white  men  live  an  un- 
sheltered life  and  wear  a  single  colour,  those 
dressed  in  blue  are  guilty — except  the  French 
— of  violent  crime,  from  which  those  dressed  in 
cqmpouads     red  and  yellow  are  altogether 

To  the  indigo  and  vid^  rayi  of  li|^  g 
iAilt  Dum't  body  is  transparent  as  so  mudb 
water.  When  he  lives  outdoors  his  health  it 
normal  so  long  as  his  body  is  sheltered  by 
colours  which  beat  back  the  actinic  rays  of 
light.  If  he  wears  blue,  white,  grey  or  any 
othar  colour  transparent  to  these  rays,  they 
tam  tbroa^  lam,  ctettroying  all  germs 
of  iiiiw,airfao  allowing  the  body  to  devdsp 
tremendcHtt  mugsf^—^nt  ktyaOU  <oi  frontkg 
life.  After  a  few  years  of  this,  the  actinic  rays 
begin  to  destroy  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and 
nerves  break  down.  The  tyra^omt  of  aMifM- 
thoua  are : 
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(i)  Hysteria,  expressed  in  wanton  crime, 
(a)  Dipsomania,  expressed  in  tremendous 

debauches  following  long  spells  of 

abstinence. 
(3)  Suicide. 

Every  range  man  will  nmemhet  how  these 
three  farms  of  nervous  <&order  have  wrsdced 
tibe  lives  of  his  fnmda,  and  lu>w  the  best  men 
were  taken,  not  the  weaklings.  If  so  much 
disaster  is  avoided  b}'  wearing  colours  which 
protect  the  body  from  actinic  burning,  it  seems 
a  reasonable  conduct  to  avoid  blue  clothing, 
and  to  copy  the  hues — such  as  dun,  bay,  or 
Ixovm,  wliich  nature  provides  to  guard  the 
animals. 

PwwKcnoN  FROM  Chills.  Toabae^amtaAt 
all  underwear  should  be  woollen. 

Concealment  from  Enemies.  Man  is  the 
only  animal  whose  figure  is  upright,  cutting 
the  lines  of  the  landscape,  and  therefore  con- 
spicuous at  a  great  distance.  A  single  colour 
is  thmfore  more  easily  seen  than  two  Mobs 
of  o^our  such  as  a  khaki  shirt  and  brown 
tsomea,  or  a  bay  i^irt  and  dun  trousers.  As 
armies  paint  their  guns  in  broken  splashes  of 
colour,  men's  uniforms  should  not  be  whole 
coloured  if  they  are  to  blend  with  the  landscape 

Thx  Hat.   The  Red  Indian  calls  the  white 
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men  "  hat-wearers/'  and  takes  notice  of  our 
baldness.  Savages  who  wear  no  hats  are  never 
bald.  Why  then  should  we  wear  hats?  I 
dunk  that  «i  Mw  range,  if  we  b^an  early 
enough,  we  ihauM  4»  to  l^t  our  hair  grow 
for  the  protection  d  the  head  and  lu^  of 
the  neck  from  the  na.  CNi  tiie  old  American 
Frontier  the  pioneers  did  grow  long  hair 
because  a  man  with  no  scalplock  was  not  worth 
killing,  and  therefore  barred  from  councils  of 
the  Indians. 

The  primitive  hat  of  the  range  was  a  disc  of 
hmm  tkm,  sodden,  and  the  nuddle,  thrust  into 
a  hde  in  the  ground,  was  filled  with  stones. 
A  leather  string  laced  round  the  edge  Inpt  ^ 
brim  from  flopping.  A  leather  lioBd  i^edte 
crown  to  the  head. 

Later  came  a  Mr.  Stetson  of  Philadelphia, 
with  a  copy  of  this  range  hat  in  beaver-fur  felt 
soaked  in  shellac,  and  so  felted  that  the  edges 
didnotfkqp.  A  bootlace  round  the  front  of  the 
hi^bHid  passed  throu|^  m  ey^det  9hom  each 
ear,  and  was  tied  with  a  hard  knot  bdnnd  the 
head.  This  prevented  the  hat  from  blowing 
away  and  let  in  air  behind  the  head  to  ventilate 
the  crown.  Pinching  the  crown  with  four 
dints  for  the  words  North  West  Mounted 
Police,  branded  the  cowboy  Stetsmi  as  a 
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soldier's  hat  which  was  adopted  in  South 
Africa  by  most  of  the  mounted  Irregulars  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  by  the  Boy  Scouts  who 
copied  the  design  in  felt  of  rabbit  fur. 

A  rival  type  of  slouch  hat  which  flopped  ^town 
all  round  was  used  by  the  andeat  (kedn. 
Loq^  on  cme  side  it  was  worn  by  the 
Cavaian  of  the  British  Qvil  War,  looped  on 
three  sides  it  became  the  cocked  hat  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  on  two  sides,  of  the 
Napoleonic  era,  surviving  in  diplomatic  uni- 
forms and  those  of  naval  officers  and  civic 
functionaries.  Looped  on  one  side  again  it  was 
worn  in  the  AmeriGaa  Ovil  War,  and  by 
Africandm  and  Austn^sians.  Softoied  and 
not  kx>ped  it  replaced  the  rtifftbriBemed 
Stetson  on  the  American  range. 

Shirt.  It"  was  among  the  Eskimo  that  I 
learned  the  philosophy  of  the  shirt.  These 
very  practical  folk  wear  a  hooded  shirt,  close- 
fitting  at  the  throat,  wrists  and  waist.  For 
sununer  the  material  is  cotton  or  sefge,  far 
winter  the  warmest  furs ;  but  in  any  case  it 
forms  a  bag  of  air  warmed  by  the  body.  The 
shirt  then  consists  of  an  outer  garment  of  skin 
or  a  textile  fabric,  and  an  inner  garment  of 
heated  air  protecting  the  vital  organs.  Opened 
at  neck  and  wrists  it  is  the  coolest  of  garments, 
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doMd  ^  it      wafOMtt  lor  may  glvtn  wc%iit. 

In  contrast  a  coat  or  jacket  is  open  at 
bottom,  the  front,  the  neck  and  the  wrists,  so 
that  four  times  the  weight »  needed  to  product 
the  warmth  of  a  shirt. 

MiUtary  dress  is  always  a  belated  copy  of 
the  ovil  ooetUBie  in  each  period. 

It  It  dwgBed  bjr  ai  ooi^raclor  wiiQee  moth^ 
is  to  obtain  the  handling  of  pubHc  money. 
It  is  approved  by  a  milittiy  official  who  hat 
never  done  a  day's  labour  or  a  day's  fighting 
with  the  weapons  of  the  enlisted  man.  Hence 
the  persistence  of  the  Roman  tunic  which 
ezceb  all  known  garments  in  cost,  weight,  the 
cramping  of  the  hiags,  and  the  diaaUing  of  the 
mt  and  duiiddeft  whose  perfect  frveien  It 
needed  fi  ~  wielding  weapons  and  too^  For 
working  or  fighting  it  has  to  be  removed. 

The  mounted  civilian  rides  for  pleasure  in  a 
coat,  the  mounted  soldier  rides  for  duty  in  a 
tunic,  the  range  horseman  rides  for  a  livii^ 
•ad  weurs  a  shirt.  By  the  exercise  of  human 
reaton  the  taafe  man  protects  hb  vital  organt 
at  a  ioarth  part  of  tAm  €ott»  weiglit,  «kI 
cumbrance  to  which  the  fashions  km 
jected  the  sp<Htsmen  and  the  soldiers. 

Brieches.  The  dress  of  a  gentleman  has 
always  been  that  of  the  nooiiated  warrior. 
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When  plate  surmour  had  to  be  given  up  because 
it  was  no  longer  bullet  proof  its  lining  survived 
in  the  form  of  leather  breeches.  These 
leathers  are  usually  whitewashed,  but  they  are 
still  worn  by  the  British  Household  Cavalry, 
who  are  "  GentiemeB  of  tlie  King's  gu«d  " ; 
by  hunting  men ;  by  tlie  mounted  aovuitt 
who  ^ed  to  be  armed  retainers  and  still  wear 
livery  as  such  ;  and  in  the  charro  dress  of 
Mexico.  They  belong  to  the  tradition  of 
aristocracy. 

The  principle  of  breeches  is  a  close  fit  for  the 
inner  surface  of  the  knee  and  thigh,  because 
with  heavy  material  such  m  lestfaer  or  dodi 
any  wrinUet  against  the  saddle  wiU  tear  off 
one's  ddn  and  cauM  a  deal  of  pain.  With  bent 
leg  riding,  the  outer  surface  of  the  thighs  had 
to  be  loosened,  and  this  loosening  has  developed 
into  monstrous  puffed  sleeves  which  expose  the 
Englishman  to  ridicule  on  an  irrevoait  stock- 
range. 

Trousers.  During  the  Frendi  RevohrticMi, 
gentlemen  in  the  town  dress  oi  the  period, 
with  knee  breeches  and  siOc  stockings>  had 
their  heads  chopped  off,  and  all  wbo  valued 

their  health  took  to  trousers  as  an  expression 
of  liberal  opinions.  Trousers  to  the  heels  as 
distinguishai  from  trousos  tucked  into  boots 
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are  still  worn  in  Russia  to  iadkate  Hbtgjl 

views.   An  ultra-royalist  is  not  content 
long  boots,  but  must  add  rubber  *"^thw  to 
make  his  feet  look  large. 

Away  from  the  influence  of  EngUsh  fashions, 
the  horsemen  of  the  world  wear  trousers  ;  of 
doth  in  the  Russian  Empire  and  South 
Africa,  el  molesiiki  hi  Austraksta,  o£  duck  m 
North  America.  Any  Idnd  of  tight  detfahif 
which  cramps  the  fimhe  is  loohid  upon  as  m 
abomination. 

Boots.  Long  boots  were  recommended  by 
Xenophon  to  the  Greeks,  low  shoes  are  older 
still.  Both  save  the  natural  strength  and 
spring  of  the  ankle  which  is  needed  in  mount- 
ing a  horse,  useful  In  riding  him. 

rtmm4i  nnd^  of  the  mneteenth  cen* 
tury  the  increase  of  town  Mfe  ami  unproved 
paving  made  boot-tops  worn  under  tfousers 
appear  superfluous  in  weight,  cost  and  d»- 
comfort.  Thus  came  the  ankle  boot  as  an 
economy  and  a  comfort,  but  coupled  with  it 
^  a  ladng  to  "  support  "  the  ankle.  To 
lace  a  manli  ankle  or  a  woman's  waist  is  to 
r^iroe  with  *  nerely  stiff  nmterial  tiie  strong 
eintic  muscles  of  the  natural  body,  aui  si^^ 
necessary  health  and  rtrei^th  which  God  has 
given. 
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Itt  ootdoor  fill  long  boots  eBMire  dry  feet, 
Md  teftof  tiwald  feach  the  knee^p  to  be  of 
fnnl  utt  in  wet  ground,  or  when  one  kneels 
cooking  beside  the  camp  fire.  The  boot  legs 
guard  one  against  venomous  reptiles  and 
insects,  and  protect  the  shin  bone  wUch,  for 
lack  of  any  miMcle,  is  Bable  to  be  broban  by 
many  kfaidtof  aeeidtaft.  LoGfang  eithar  a  long 
or  M  Miiia  boot  ^tt  an  end  to  6«e  ventilatidB 
ol  the  foot,  Bttkiiig  the  skin  to  sweat,  to  toftoi, 
and  in  many  cases  to  become  offensive. 

For  horsemen  the  boot  leg  is  a  useful  pro- 
tection from  the  chafing  of  stirrup  leathers. 

In  war  the  soldier  who  wears  laced  boott  it 
obliged  to  sleep  in  Uiem,  whereas  kmf  boott, 
kept  properly  greased,  are  so  quickly  put  on 
tet  h  it  m§6  0  remove  them  at  aight.  For 
infantry,  the  world's  marching  record  was 
made  by  Colorado  miners  as  volunteers  for  the 
New  Mexico  campaign.  They  wore  long  boots, 
as  do  the  Russian  and  Germanic  armies  whose 
iparrhing  is  Said  to  be  better  than  that  ol  tlM 
Fiendi  and  Britidi       have  laeei  tiw  aaUe. 

Tiie  boot  kg  should  aot  be  shaped  tike  a 
bucket  to  catch  ral'i  m  with  the  United  States 
Cavalry,  or  like  a  stovepipe  to  cripple  a  man 
afoot  as  with  British  horsemen.  Without 
being  tight  like  the  puttee  for  the  production 
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olimieoedtttiM  boot  lag  AmMAicIsMi  tlM 

ankle  should  be  ftupplo  Oi  o  HtuMltj 

"  bellowsed  "  to  make  sure  of  suppleness. 

The  counter  should  be  of  the  hardest  possible 
leather,  thick,  but  fining  upwards  to  an  edge, 
and  so  made  that  when  the  man's  foot  spreads 
the  loot  of  Urn  boot,  this  fine  upper  edge, 
ckMCi  over  At  boM  of  tbo  boti  to  prvmmi 
chafing.  For  the  horsenwn  ^  boti  rtwylj  bo 
broad  and  flat,  or  high  and  tapering  t»  pfovwk 
it  firom  getting  through  the  stirrups. 

The  boot-top  of  the  seventeenth  century 
came  well  up  the  thigh,  but  was  tiuned  down 
in  siamner  for  cookiess,  showing  the  brown 
inside  ni  tbo  lo^ber.  Later  on  tbb  turned 
down  top  wts  r^tooed  for  smartnest  by  a  nw- 
less  detachable  cuff.  For  smartness  also,  tbt 
English  leg  was  made  rigid,  Hif^^Kny  the 
wearer.  Lately  I  went  to  a  smart  London 
maker  for  boots  to  suit  my  need  of  a  supple 
ankle,  flat  heel,  and  modelled  counter.  The 
talea  gentleman  made  me  leel  acutely  that  I 
was  a  cad,  woifanca  ttrvek,  tmA^  pm^ 
prietor  corrected  my  design,  rew^ng  Himftif 
in  his  bill  f<n-  the  delay  he  caused  me.  It  is  in 
details  such  as  this  that  one  feeb  that  the 
whole  art  of  horsemanship  in  England  hat 
beocHne  a  firozen  convMition,  and  u  dyii^. 


MICROCOPY  RiSOLUTiON  TEST  CHART 
(ANSI  and  ISO  TEST  CHART  No.  2) 


Spurs.  The  spur  was  a  prick  or  goad,  from 
Roman  tea  down  to  tte  tiiirteaith  etotesy. 
With  plate  armour  came  a  rowd  on  a  kmg 
shank.  This  rowel  has  shrunk  in  Europe  to  a 
small  sharp  weapon  which  draws  blood,  but  on 
the  American  stock  range  it  has  increased  in 
size  to  an  average  of  three  inches.  The  larger 
the  pmatM  are  the  more  they  can  be  blunted, 
and  the  less  th^r  hurt  a  horse.  On  the  oM 
American  rai^  an  KngK^man  removed  the 
rowels  from  his  9pim  or  adopted  the  blunt 
rowel  before  he  was  considered  fit  lor 
society. 

The  rowel  should  be  loose  enough  to  rattle, 
so  that  at  night  one  may  go  to  one's  horse  in 
pasture,  and,  kiwwing  the  sound  of  his  master, 
he  win  mot  run  away. 

A  gentle  ^ur  is  med  to  <mooiirBge  aad  aot  to 
hurt  a  horse,  to  brihg  hbii  to  attention,  to  aid 
in  fine  steering.  It  may  be  locked  in  the 
girth  so  that,  holding  on  by  one  leg  one  may  lie 
behind  the  horse's  neck  when  under  fire,  or 
|Mck  up  a  rope  from  the  ground. 

Hbcx  Clotk.  a  kerchief  feose  round  the 
ne^  saves  the  top  of  the  firom  ittii8tix)l». 
It  should  be  of  any  colour  not  ccmtaining  blue, 
of  the  Ughtest  silk  f<»r  use  as  iiM>squito  biv  M 
night,  and  twenty-six  inches  square  for  use  asa 


sling,  banc  7;e,  or  tourniquet  in  case  of  acd- 
dtnt. 

Shaps  (from  Chapareras — protection  from 
chapparal  or  thorns  of  acada).  Tbese  we 

leggings  reaching  from  waist  to  heel  of  heavy 
oiled  leather.  They  differ  from  trousers  in 
having  no  seat  or  fly,  but  consist  of  two  trunks 
each  laced  or  buckled  down  the  outer  seam  of 
the  leg,  and  attached  at  the  waist  to  a  half  belt. 
Tht  two  half  belto  are  tied  together  in  tont 
with  one  turn  of  a  leather  strii^,  ready  to 
break  apart  if  they  get  caught  on  the  ham  of 
the  saddle  in  bucking,  and  £ii^iedi  i^;un 
buckle  and  strap  behind. 

The  woolly  or  hairy  fronted  shaps  made  for 
snowy  or  wet  districts  are  more  plentiful  among 
tendarfcet,  showmoi  and  cinema  actors  than 
they  ever  were  upon  the  BMxiett  ttodt  range. 
The  usual  pattern  is  of  ph^  hrown  hs&mt 
nearly  black  with  use.  It  is  sometimes  fringed, 
or  ornamented  with  silver  dollars  or  evdi 
twenty  dollar  golden  pieces  down  the  outer 
seam. 

The  ittei  ot  shaps  are  to  give  a  grip  in  the 
saddle^  to  theto  the  legs  from  heat,  cold,  rain, 
snow,  to  serve  as  armour  agamst  kkid^, 
biting,  scrapii^^  hackfalb,  rolling  and  otho* 
diversions  of  horses,  the  horaa  of  eattie,  rod», 
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thorns,  iiukflB,  scoriMoiit,  tai»BtuiM,  rope 
abrasions,  grass  fires  and  other  little  dis- 
comforts. Their  excellent  comfort  in  the 
saddle,  and  in  lieu  of  blankets  at  night,  wouldbe 
enough  to  justify  their  use,  but  without  them 
<me  would  be  hurt  or  even  seriously  kilkd  in 
coom  <rf  the  day's  work.  As  they  make  walk- 
ing diffioiit  tbey  are  oMlets  for  ail  the  purposes 
of  war. 

Arms.   On  the  great  ranges  RomaBoa  li 

just  as  prevalent  as  sunshine,  and  Emotion 
blows  as  freely  as  the  wind,  but  in  this  study 
we  have  to  do  with  Reason.  In  cold  blood  we 
are  trying  to  study  equipment  and  methods  of 
men  whose  Kves  depend  upon  sound,  practical, 
unbiassed  comnum  teme. 

When  a  fellow  takes  to  tiie  rai^e  what  mm 
his  motives?  If  he  goes  out  to  hmt  for 
trouble  he  will  do  well  to  buy  a  large,  well- 
balanced,  accurately-sighted,  blued  revolver  of 
a  simple  pattern  not  readily  clogged  or  dam- 
«fBd.  He  wHl  devote  his  leisure  for  many 
months  to  {nractice  at  all  ranges,  in  all  sorts  of 
wether,  in  li|^t  aod  dnloiess,  ^bot  and 
mounted  until  he  can  fire  a  dcmblo  rofl  ItniHadt 
If  he  gets  killed  at  practice,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  public.  If  not  he  has  only  to  take  to 
the  range  and  make  himself  a  general  mutaa«e 
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until  he  meets  a  better  shot  than  himself.  I 
never  met  a  man  with  more  than  twoity- 
■WW  iiot^s  on  his  gun-stock,  but  have 
known  ^ea^  wiio  took  sn  lioBiet  pleasure  in 
blotting  out  unneoeaiaijr  gun^boli. 

If  a  fellow  takes  to  the  range,  wkb  it  not  In 
search  of  trouble,  but  merely  intends  to  earn 
an  honest  living  and  make  a  decent  home,  he  is 
better  without  a  weapon.  When  I  was  a 
younger  fool  than  I  am  now,  and  took  a  delight 
in  rwnhmm,  mod  lskdhd  with  a  gun,  it  nearly 
olwwytgotiBea^troiiblo.  Ifoiaiitkntkin» 
a  poor  thing  to  shirk  tho  &it  oblisiitiaii  of 
manhood,  which  is  self-reliaaoe,  and  «fak  to 
mere  dependence  on  a  weapon. 

Nobody  who  can  possibly  run  away  is  fool 
enough  to  encounter  single-handed  a  homicidal 
nmiac  on  the  war  path,  a  gang  of  vigilantes  or 
rIPlpiiiduQi  In  0  na^y  ttmper,  or  a  hostile 
tribe  of  Mvaget.  Agunst  mdi  odds  the  lae  ^ 
a  weapon  in  the  open  is  men^  leidde.  Wim 
first  thing  needed  is  an  inward  prayer  wMfh 
makes  one's  nerve  quite  steady.  A  serene 
manner  fills  the  enemy  with  misgivings  that 
^^has  unseen  support.  To  throw  one's 
^^^^  ****  enemy  as  a  gift  is  to  surprise  him 
inte  tilUni.  Omo       begins,  the  more 

vocii«oi»lMii»  tlMtooMrliotniittkiaMotf  ont. 
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A  maniac  tenqMr  will  evspomte  in  talk  in 
about  forty-five  mintitet,  but  Mmiget  wifl 

sometimes  last  two  hours  or  more  before  they 
are  quite  run  down.  After  the  first  laugh  one 
may  walk  away  in  safety.  It  is  rot  safe  to  be 
seen  in  the  state  of  collapse  which  follows  the 
overstratn. 

Tbe  killiiig  of  live  creatures  w  even  men  has 
always  been  abhonent  to  me.   I  am  not 

sure  of  having  murdered  an>  thing  bigger  than 
a  crow  with  a  broken  leg,  who  had  tobe knocked 
out  with  a  stone  as  an  act  of  mercy.  Not  being 
a  sportsman  I  may  not  advise  on  the  use  of 
weapons  for  sport. 

Wkapons.  There  arc  three  weapons  used 
only  by  range  horsemen.  The  lasso,  known  on 
the  rai^  as  The  Rope,  con«sts  of  a  book 
which  is  spun  by  a  delicate  play  of  the  thnn^, 
thrown  to  its  length,  and  the  strain  taken  by 
saddle  and  horse  as  it  catches  a  running  beast. 
We  share  this  practice  with  the  ancient  Peruv- 
ians, Sarmatians,  Sagartians,  and  Scythians, 
and  the  modem  Tartitts  <rf  the  Asiatic  steppe. 

Tht  bolas  are  titfee  egg-shaped  weights 
connec<-ed  by  as  many  plaited  wtiiogi  wiA  a 
rawJiide  rope,  and  thrown  like  the  riata  to 
catch  wild  animals.  T Ms  instrument  bekmgs 
to  Patagonia  and  the  Ai^entine  p**npaf 
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Thestockwhip.  This  is  an  Australian  develop- 
ment of  the  switch.  It  consists  of  an  18-inch 
wooden  tapering  handle,  a  keeper  of  kangaroo 
l^e,  a  io-foot  tiiong  of  kangaroo  hide  in  a 
t^Hsriog  12  or  16  pfa^,  aa  it^idi  tafi^grM 
hide,  and  a  plaited  cracker  of  sewing  cottMi. 
At  a  range  of  twenty  feet  one  flick  knocked  a 
revolver  out  of  my  hand  and  lashed  my  wrist 
to  the  thigh,  making  me  a  disarmed  prisoner, 
yet  causing  no  more  pain  than  the  brush  of  a 
fiy's  wii^.  It  convinced  me  as  to  the  useful- 
ness (rf  ^is  weapon. 

IIS.  ins  WAYS  or  tuamm  momaaam^ 

On  one  oocanon  it  was  ptivikge  to 
assemble  seventy  horsemen  whose  uni^  ex- 
penence  of  the  stock-range  covered  the  grass 
lands  of  Asia  from  Mongolia  to  Hungary, 
Eastern  and  Southern  Africa,  all  states  of 
Australittta,  Patag(»;^i,  the  Argentine,  the 

LkoMt,  imd  evary  stale  and  {»ovmee  of  ^open 
pasture  in  Mexico,  the  Ui^ed  States  and 
Canada.  Among  us  we  compiled  a  brief  UaA 
defining  our  ideas  of  range  as  distinguished  from 
civilised  horsemanship.  The  text  was  printed 
as  a  chapter  on  "  The  Horse "  in  "  The 
Frontiersman's  Pocket  Book  "  (John  Murray), 
wfaidi  I  cma^iitA  and  edited  on  behalf  of  the 
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is  merely  an  application  of  these  range  prin- 
ciples to  the  study  of  horses  and  horseman- 
ship. 

The  ptetewlflB  gf  range  horsemen  as  a  dass 
IS  to  earn  a  Bving  by  the  uie  of  cheap  working 
horses,  riding  with  a  weigiit-diHiibttting  equip- 
ment  and  pack  transport,  while  wr  «k  w 
mobility  upon  a  herd  of  remounts. 

For  pleasure  horsemanship  our  L^ang  is  one 
of  admiring  envy.    No  men  are  better  able  to 
^n^M^te  the  incomparable  gaUantry  and  elan 
of  the  himtfaig  field,  especially  in  Ireland,  the 
beautiiul  speetadn  dibrded  by  ndog,  hone 
shows,  and  toumamentf ,  the  grand  pegeuitiy 
of  state  functions  in  European  capitals.  Even 
such  pretty  futilities  as  Portuguese  bull-baiting 
and  the  Haut  Ecole  of  France  appeal  to  us  as 
^W«Bien.  As  to  military  horsemanship  we 
Mve  Mk  unbounded  admiration  for  the  fine 
*ivmg  of  the  Royal  HcHie  Artillery,  and  the 
obstacle  riding  of  the  lfe»a»  ^gidn*  Cavalry. 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  not  stridcen  with  awe 
at  the  circus  tricks  of  the  Cossack,  akhoii^  we 
™y  be  surprised  to  see  a  luggage  strap  used  for 
grth.    Nor  are  we  emulous  of  the  horse- 
taUiPg  man-endurance  rides  which  used  to 
»  eoBildaed  good  tpm  by  European  cavahy 
We  CMi  do  the  little  drcua  tricks  ourtelvesi 
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Among  ourselves  we  we  more  cfitial.  Tilt 
Mexican  ranchero  for  example  wears  a  revolver 
on  the  belt,  a  sword  on  the  saddle,  a  silver 
bridle,  a  suit  of  leather  beautifully  laced  with 
fcM  or  ahner,  and  a  most  prodigious  hat.  But 
cb  these  &ie  Insert  nieke  him  a  fine  biid? 
Or  is  the  prKtdag  arc^-aedBad  hone  made 
sprightly  by  pinched  shoes  and  a  spede  ? 

By  contrast  the  Boer  is  the  most  slovenif 
of  horsemen,  both  in  his  old  slop  suit  and  in  his 
flapping  gait,  but  in  scouting  and  fighting  by 
far  the  best  instructor  we  ever  met,  and  either 
as  eneaqr  or  frisnd  wt  love  his  manhood.  If 
hofiemnsfatp  is  an  espfsssion  of  madiood,  «e 
do  not  nund  the  form  if  we  can  ftt  tiM  iKt. 
More  manhood  goes  to  the  maktiv  ofoBa  Boer 
thantoaK^  '  'Mexicans. 

Searchir  »,he  elements  distinctive  of 

range  horseu^.^n&hip,  as  contrasted  with  the 
pleasure,  the  military  and  the  working  horse- 
manihip  oi  ciyttiiatlen,  a  Iter  easei^ial  things 
come  dearly  aito  view. 

Roviw  Ramio.  WlMnaianfemaftisaikei 
if  he  can  ride,  as  a  matter  of  omnse  he  a^f* 
"  No."  But  if  he  really  wants  to  come  up 
against  the  rhampkm  outlaw  bone  of  tha 
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"Mfliboiirhood  his  denial  is  not  emphatic, 
like  a  professional  singer  asked  for  a  song,  he 
excuses  himself,  and  pleads  to  a  certain  dry- 

ness  in  the  throat,  but,  when  the  money  induce- 
ments are  sufficient,  owns  up  that  he  thin^t  he 
can  ride. 

The  rough  riding  of  the  range  is  incompar- 
able, but  as  the  broncho  buster  is  usually 
•washed  mtemally  if  not  killed  outright  within 
three  years  of  practice,  this  worst  possible 
method  of  breaking  a  horse  is  kudd^  la 
practical  value. 

Rough-Driving.  Our  rough-drivers  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  horsemen  living,  and 
their  feats  are  the  more  glorious  because  there 
•re  no  spectators  to  give  the  stimulus  of  then- 
applause.  A  single  example  may  be  per- 
mitted here  : 

Constable  Harty,  of  D  Division  in  the  R<^1 
North-West  Mounted  Police,  was  driving  a 
four-horse  team  with  a  waggonette,  his  pas- 
sengers being  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen, Vwcroy  and  Vicereine  of  Canada.  Ford- 
ing one  <rf  the  fiends  Alberta  rivers  the  near 
whedar  lay  down  and  drowned  herself,  while 
the  waggonette,  half  afloat,  was  hmag  tiM 
m  danger  of  capsizal.  The  teamster  swam 
under  and  with  his  knife  attempted  to  cut 
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dead  marc  out  of  harness.  Failing  in  this  he 
climbed  up,  stood  astride  with  bent  knees  on 
tiie  waggon  scat,  and  lifted  the  team  up  the 
river  bftnk  to  Misty  wliile  the  dead  mare 
<faragged  under  the  whedi. 

So  varied  are  the  styles  in  horsemanab^  tluit 
nobody  pretends  to  leadership,  and  every  man 
of  real  experience  counts  himself  a  student 
rather  than  a  master.  Only  the  other  day  an 
Inttruetor  in  Equitation  showed  me  how  to 
trot  a  hone  straight  down  a  steep  slope  of 
grass,  explaining  it  was  so  good  to  mpfik^ 
animal's  shoulders.  Of  course  I  always  knew 
I  was  a  fool,  but  never  before  had  I  roafiaed  ^ 
abysmal  depths  of  my  own  ignorance. 

So  far  then  as  an  old  fool  may  be  permitted, 
I  venture  to  submit  some  gossip  on  the  average 
range  pra^iee  of  a  day's  march  in  the  wildcr- 
Mss.  The  equipnient  for  horse  and  man  is 
already  dealt  with,  exc^  in  Hfwd  to  packing, 
a  subject  which  would  need  a  special  voliime. 

In  Mounted  Police  regiments  there  is  a  nde 
that  no  constable  may  travel  alone  on  joume3rs 
exceeding  a  day's  march.  It  is  a  good  rule, 
because  a  chap  may  get  hurt  or  be  left  afoot, 
and  so  peridilbr  ladi^a  helping  hand. 

it  is  easy  enou^  to  warn  a  IsBow  not  to 
travel  alons  in  wifainttess,  imt  ^lite  i«y**tiiarip 
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to  take  even  one't  owft  mMat.  Mm  IUn^ 
nobody  else  is  going  in  that  dinction,  or  tilt 
fellow  who  offers  his  company  would  main  a 
first-rate  stranger.  But  in  any  case  three 
horses  will  travel  better  than  one,  and  by 
changing  about  one  gets  a  longer  inarch.  That 
k  wiqr  one  general^  tmvdt  with  ride,  pack 
and  spare  monHi.  Ai  to  tkt  pack,  tht  load 
at  which  aa  average  aaimal  can  keep  poee 
with  the  mounted  man  is  one  iMmdied-and- 
twcnty  pounds,  and  with  such  a  cargo  should 
not  be  stopped  either  by  swamps  or  rivers,  bush 
or  mountains.  The  weight  may  seem  exces- 
rive  lor  oae  man's  supplies,  but  it  is  always 
worth  wi^  to  cany  a  ratioii  or  two  of  grain. 

An  advmtoii  el  tiM  to»4rafie  MM  it 

in  the  encouragement  it  gives  tlMm  on  tlie 
trail.  They  are  quick  to  scratch  up  friendship 
among  themselves,  are  never  happy  except  in 
company,  and  running  together  may  take  their 
man  into  feUowship. 

BoYOWK  So  k>ng  as  the  American  range 
was  really  wild  an  unsound  hctse  was  palmed 
off  <Mi  the  nearest  townsman,  or  dMit,  or  ^BMd 
loose  as  worthless.  To-day  the  proposal  to  buy 
a  horse  in  any  western  town  brings  forth 
are  amazing  collection  of  relics,  cripples,  colts, 
curios,  and  criminals.  The  okl  timcit  will 
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B^^tell  excq>t  to  horsemen,  but  when  they 
mr«  tefM  one  may  buy  blindfold.  Except 
m  deiMBg  with  ma  frontienmen  one  takes  a 
horse  on  approval  or  M  at  att. 

After  the  main  essentials  of  a  pure  haart  aad 
four  legs,  I  look  for  lai^e  eyes  with  m 
white  showing,  and  -  broad  forehead.    If  a 
horse  is  nervous  when  approached,  he  cannot 
"POP  in  emergencies.    If  he  is  less 
wtMWJiB  yaan  ^  age  he  is  .'lot  fully  matured 
wr  wetk  wyeb  aaadi  oktaraiiee.  I  prefer  a 
geldmg  at  bfliBf  kn  ffigfaty,  Ims  1^  to  hi9A 
back  than  a  mare.    I  will  add  doUan  to  get  a 
glutton,  close  quickly  with  the  offer  of  a  horse 
m  really  hard  condition,  refuse  a  rough-gaited 
to^otter  as  a  gift,  and  cannot  be  paid  to  ride  a 
btoit  wbo  bucks.  As  to  the  'points'  by 
^i^kk  a  dv^Md  honemaii  judges  horseflesh, 
ttqr      afl  vary  ^  if  one  haa  pieoty  of 

money.  ThepiietoiiavaMiladriiMsadMtm 

of  the  century. 

Making  Friends.  There  are  m-i  '  little 
kindnesses  which  help  to  ease  the  labour  of  a 
hofte.  He  has  just  as  much  pride  as  a  man  in 
•BiMtequipment,  has  vanity  enough  to  relish 
•  I^Oi^  ooat,  to  show  off  ai  company,  chal- 

tfatuA  cnrriage  <rf 
his  neck  and        and  prove  I^im^  mnA 
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swifter  than  ha  Mkmt,  P«t  faim  a  IHtte  and 
he  will  insist  upon  bong  hmtd  wkh.  Give 

such  dainties  as  sugar,  apples  or  carrots,  and 
he  will  ever  be  nuzzling  at  your  pockets.  His 
low,  soft  love  call  for  greeting  of  a  morning  is 
well  worth  while  for  any  man  to  earn.  This  is 
not  given  to  the  man  who  thinks  of  a  horse  as 
"  it." 

The  Saodung.  After  throwing  the  saddle 
on,  pass  the  hands  all  over  the  blanket  tmder 
the  flaps  to  see  there  is  no  rucking.  Lift  tbe 
blanket  into  the  arch  of  the  saddle  to  be  sure 
that  no  pressure  will  rest  upon  the  withers. 
Shift  the  saddle  aft  until  quite  sure  it  is  free  of 
tl»  shoulder  blades.  Girth  up,  and  be  sure 
the  horse  b  not  hokiing  his  wiiul.  If  there  is 
dottbt  the  off  knee,  in  his  stomadi  n»dR 
him  relax  his  hu^. 

Mounting.  The  weapon,  be  it  spear  «r 
rifle,  must  be  wielded  with  the  right  arm,  so 
the  rein  is  held  by  the  left  hand.  To  secure 
the  rein  with  the  left  hand  involves  mounting 
oa  the  near  side  of  the  horse.  There  is  an 
wivantage,  however,  in  dei»arting  from  uni> 
waal  practice  and  trah^ig  tbe  ham  to  be 
mounted  from  either  side.  One  may  be  hurt 
and  unable  to  mount  on  the  near  side  wben 
there  is  peril  in  being  left  afoot. 
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The  First  Mile.  Walking  the  first  mile 
supples  the  horse  and  eases  the  harness.  A 
liorse  who  holds  his  wind  can  then  be  butted 
with  tlie  knee  in  hk  stomach  while  the  girth 
h  putted  up  to  the  proper  notch  for  safety. 

Punishment.  If  one  thinks  of  a  horse  as  « 
httle  child  one  cannot  be  far  wro^.  One 
does  not  flog  a  child.    Discipline  there  must  be 
with  horses  as  with  children,  or  both  grow 
worthless,  but  punishment  is  the  surest  possible 
sign  (tf  the  man's  incompetence,  for  the  horse 
rwtfy  ta^orstands  the  motive,  or  understand- 
ing becomes  mutinous.  Nme  thnes  out  ctf  ten 
after  punishing  my  horse  I  have  found  out  that 
I  had  been  myself  in  the  wrong  by  saddlu^ 
too  far  forward  and  cramping  the  shoulder- 
blades,  by  some  defect  in  putting  on  the 
blanket,  knotting  the  headrope  badly,  or  fail- 
to  watdi  the  furrier's  work  in  shoeing.  The 
seeming  mbeonduct  was  due  perhaps  to  agoniz- 
ing pain,  as  in  m  mstance  Utm  a  hkiden 
ulcer.   So  when  my  horse  forgets  his  mttffie»» 
loses  his  temper,  or  goes  badly,  I  examiitt 
my  conduct  to  find  where  I  am  to  blame. 

It  is  an  outrage  and  disastrous  to  the  horse's 
raorab  to  strike  him  in  front  of  the  saddle. 
The  exoq^ioaa  to  that  rule  are  for  great 
«q»irtsoi^. 
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Paces.  WMmt^  wiUlwitetrote^itiiot 
a  subject  in  wliich  the  range  hone  has  g^ven 
me  any  guidance.   In  handUng  stock  he 

usually  goes  on  grass  and  prefers  to  canter.  In 
travel  he  usually  goes  on  a  road,  and  dis- 
tinctly prefers  to  trot.  From  careful  watch- 
uig  I  doubt  if  he  likes  trotting  on  grass,  as  the 
hooh  are  apt  to  brush  and  may  stumble 
against  the  turf.  A  canter  on  road  or  vmy 
hard  ground  jars  him,  aiui  b  likely  to  omse 
injury  to  feet  and  legs. 

There  are  certain  artificial  gaits  most  vari- 
ously named  such  as  the  tripple,  rack,  pace, 
and  side  pace  adopted  I  think  under  compul- 
sicHi  of  lasy  horsemen  who  find  them  comfort- 
al^.  I  have  Imown  hcH^es  using  sudi  gaite  to 
lag  miserabfy  until  I  pmuaded  than  tbtA 
trotting  was  permitted,  after  winch  tii^ 
cheered  up  and  gained  in  speed. 

As  a  slow  walk  tires  both  man  and  horse 
much  more  than  the  trot  or  canter,  it  is  easy, 
by  riding  on  the  rein  and  using  a  little  persua- 
«CHI»  to  train  an  average  animal  in  fast  walking. 

the  whole  then  a  steady  altem  atioii  <^  tret 
and  walk,  making  the  day's  gait  about  tve 
mSes  an  hour,  is  the  best  economy  for  journeys. 

On  marches  exceeding  fifty-five  miles  a  iy 
the  canter,  trot  and  walk  become  alternate 
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gaits,  but  journeys  must  then  be  broken  with 
days  for  rest. 

HnjA.  Trotting  or  naming  a  horse  down 
hill  is  a  matter  for  faighitowered  anhnab. 
With  ordinary  horses  the  down  slopes  mutt  he 
reserved  for  walking,  the  level  and  upward 
slopes  for  trotting.  The  longer  and  steeper 
hills  involve  walking,  but  even  in  them  there 
are  dips  and  levels  which  permit  one  to  vary 
the  pace,  nursing  the  horse  through  the  march 
in  the  least  possible  number  of  hours.  It  is 
the  flagging,  iiot  tl»  brisk  day's  yfoA,  wlJdi 
catnes  most  fatigue. 

Seat.  I  have  seen  horses  prosper  under  all 
the  dilfe  ent  and  possible  methods  of  decent 
horsemen,  and  do  not  believe  that  form  makes 
any  difference.  From  the  Red  Indians  of  the 
plwm  I  learned  to  sit  skin  tight  and  upright 
at  the  trot  and  canter. 

Havi^  no  vtsict  to  boast  of,  I  test  my  seat 
at  the  various  gaits  by  singing,  and  if  then  is 
any  sign  of  quivering  in  the  notes,  look  well  to 
my  grip  and  balance,  lest  I  jar  the  hone,  ifis 
ears  express  horror,  but  his  kidneys  seem  at 
P^;  and  I  have  usually  fattened  thin 
noties  on  my  journeys.  The  skin-tight  seat 
M  that  which  is  practised  and  recommended 
by  all  ra^  ^s^Qk. 
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Ease.  General  Sir  Robert  BadeiKPSoiMB 
kindly  advised  me  as  follows  : — 

"  Letting  men  sit  side-saddle  on  a  tir«d 
horse  is  the  easiest  way  of  giving  it  a  sore  back. 
At  walking  gait  it  is  far  better  for  the  rider  to 
dismottnt  and  walk.  The  or  lobbing 
canter  ss  the  easkst  pace  for  man  and  horse. 
Exc^  a  continuous  wa&,  the  round  trot  is 
the  most  tiring.  Frequent  cantering  and 
walking  altemately--the  rider  then  going  on 
foot — is  the  way  to  get  over  the  ground  in 
going  a  long  distance." 

The  above  note  b  one  of  high  authority  as 
ai^^ring  to  English  equipment ;  but  I  found 
it  received  with  a  certain  kck  of  req[)ect  by 
men  using  a  weight-distributii^  sadcUe.  W« 
all  sit  side-saddle  when  we  please,  or  more  often 
ride  on  one  thigh  or  the  other.  None  of  us 
have  seen  sore  back  except  with  lean  or  ex- 
hausted horses,  worn  out  saddlery,  or  in  cases 
of  gross  n^lect. 

The  range  man  does  not  kx>k  upon  riding  as 
a  formal  parade,  but  likes  to  practise  droii 
tricks,  or  lounge  at  ease  while  he  miokes,  reads 
a  book,  sings,  or  plays  some  musical  instru- 
ment. I  have  seen  the  cowhand  wile  away 
the  time  by  eating  a  quart  of  pickks.  For  my 
part,  a  hmcheon  ham  the  wallets  is  part  of  the 
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ptqctdme  ol  ev«ry  pMk  drive,  followed  by 
a  comfortable  nap  in  the  saddle.   Honei  ofteB 

doze  at  a  walk,  even,  I  suspect,  at  the  trot,  and 
a  nap  for  man  and  horse  adds  a  great  deal  to 
the  endurance  of  both. 

As  to  going  afoot,  it  takes  a  very  steep  down 
Mil  track  to  enlnroe  such  a  thing  upon  me. 
Rumoiar  says  ^at  we  wfll  waOc  katf  a  uih  to 
get  a  pony  from  pasture  in  order  to  ride  a 
hundred  yards  on  an  enand.  But  to  be  afoot 
is  for  the  range  horseman  the  last  d^th  of 
calamity  and  d^adation. 

My  last  experience  of  this  w^i  a  traverse  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  when  my  partner  and  I 
rode  along  the  bed  and  bars  of  a  river  until  we 
werewa^edawi^.  Alter  that  we  took  to  tbe 
hutk,  a  woBctef^  labyrinth  of  deadfiB^  bomr 
swamp  and  snowslides,  which  we  managed  to 
climb  through  by  following  the  tracks  of  some 
wapiti.  We  had  to  work  about  twenty  hours 
a  day,  and  the  four  days  redjo*»d  our  clothes 
and  booU  to  rags,  but  our  luck  was  better  than 
that  of  ancrther  party  of  four  mm  who  triH 
the  same  pass  that  season  and  wme  net  heard 
of  afterwutb.  I  will  not  tesi^t  young  travdl" 
lers  by  giving  them  the  name  of  that  pass. 

Guidance.  While  the  range  man  never 
walks,  but  makes  the  saddle  his  home,  and 
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lives  at  ease,  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose 
him  unobservant.  In  wild  countries  one's  Kfg 
depends  on  alertness. 

Few  range  men  trust  a  compass,  which  may 
be  lost  or  bn^en,  is  hard  to  read  at  night, 
difficoH  to  steady  et  aigr  time,  and  i^t  to 
point  at  one's  gun.  Point  the  hour  hand  of 
your  watch  at  the  sun,  and  half  way  to  XII  is 
south  (for  the  northern  hemisphere).  If  the 
sky  is  overcast  polish  a  coin  or  finger  nail  and 
hold  a  match  or  a  pin  upon  it  vertically. 
The  upright  match  will  cast  a  shadow  made  by 
the  unseen  sun. 

So  mudi  for  the  rule  ni  thun^,  but  one's 
reel  rehanoe  is  on  the  incHcations  of  the  kaid- 
scape  :  the  reading  of  trees  and  bushes  as 
shaped  by  the  prevalent  wind  ;  the  reading 
of  rocks  or  tree  trunks  for  any  mosses  or 
lichens  which  grow  on  the  side  (north  for 
northern  hemisphere)  on  which  the  sun  does 
not  shine ;  end  sundry  other  signs  local  ta 
different  regions. 

The  constant  habit  of  locating  north  grows 
to  an  instinct.  In  Petrograd,  as  a  stranger 
unable  to  ask  questions  or  read  signs  in 
Russian,  on  level  alluvial  land,  in  a  thick  winter 
night,  without  having  seen  one  inch  of  the 
route  before,  I  was  able  to  walk  by  the  shortest 
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cut  thfw  OMl  a  kaX  mtttt  ifiractly  to  my 

hotel. 

If  it  is  vital  to  know  north,  it  is  equally 
important  to  read  country ;  to  see  by  the 
slopes  of  the  ground  the  direction  of  streams 
and  watersheds,  and  to  observe  the  phenomena 
of  GioMing  or  converging  routes.  One  learns 
is  time  to  locecut  tte  Battoe  of  the  country 
beyond  the  hotiaoii. 

Most  important  of  all  is  titt  difficult  readk^ 
of  tracks  and  the  glints  on  grass,  also  the  move- 
ments of  birds  and  animals  which  in  m  ttid 
country  are  signs  for  finding  water. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  useful  to  note  the  tracks  on 
the  trail  iJunnng  who  passed  and  when. 

It  is  wise,  on  meeting  a  man,  to  obsek  /e  his 
horse  brands,  equipment,  and  aU  the  many 
clues  which  show  who  and  what  he  is  as  <&- 
tinguished  from  what  he  says.  It  is  a  grom 
breach  of  taste  to  ask  him  a  personal  question  ; 
but  by  knowing  all  about  him  one  may  guage 
the  value  of  his  trail  directions.  There  is 
mdeed  a  need  lor  cautiousness,  for  not  one 
mm  ta  a  himibcd  gives  Mcuiate  <faeciiofls 
which  can  be  safely  Icrflowed.  In  central 
Colorado  there  used  to  be  a  lady  rancher 
whose  copious  trail  directions  had  endangered 
so  many  travellers  that^  fn-  a  radius  <^  tm 
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hundred  miles,  approaching  horsemen  were 
always  warned  by  the  neighbours  to  be  deaf 
to  her  siren  voice. 

Guides.  Much  as  I  like  the  savage  as  a 
man,  I  am  cautiotit  m  engaging  him  as  guide. 
On  two  occasbnt  I  arranged  that  my  guide 
was  to  be  shot  if  he  showed  up  at  home  witiioiit 
my  written  release.  Knowing  that  detail*  my 
first  guide  was  a  success,  but  the  second  left 
me  to  die,  and  went  home  without  my  oertifi- 
oite. 

Rather  than  put  one's  trust  in  guides,  maps, 
trail  directions,  the  compass  or  any  other  form 
of  vanity  and  vexation,  it  is  wisor  to  rdy  on 
common  sense  in  scouting.  And  there  the 
indications  given  by  one's  horse  an  ahn^ 
valuable. 

Scent.  It  is  doubtful  if  man  or  horse  is  ever 
perfectly  healthy  in  civilization.  Both  suffer 
from  chronic  catarrh,  so  that  the  smaller 
animal  has  to  carry  and  use  a  handkerchief. 
Under  range  conditiims  the  kerchi^  k  man 
useful  round  one's  neck,  for  the  nostrils  tm 
dry,  and,  both  in  horse  and  man,  the  senses 
are  more  active.  At  half  a  mile  I  have  smelt 
a  mountain  river— like  a  wet  knife.  Once,  at 
about  five  miles  on  a  windless  day  my  two 
hofses  samM  a  fresh  pool  and  bolted  for  it  at 
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ML  gallop  despite  my  frantic  pratwii  at  tMr 

apparent  madness.  Considerii^  that  we  woe 
lost  in  sand-rock  desert,  all  three  of  ut  owtd 
our  lives  to  that  small  distant  smell. 

The  more  vivid  perfume  of  cattle  I  have 
caught  up  easily  at  four-and-a-half  miles  on 
the  wind,  but  by  their  ocmduct  I  think  my 
hcaaes  had  that  savour  some  miles  bdora  it 
reached  my  duller  soises.  I  think  tiieioaitii^ 
powers  of  a  hone  are  about  tan  tknet  aa  ttim^ 
as  mine. 

Sight.  Although  short-sighted,  I  have, 
with  the  aid  of  eyq|;lasses,  bringing  my  vision 
up  to  ncmnal,  seen  waggon  dust  at  sixteen 
miles,  a  colliery  smoke  at  twenty-thice  miles, 
and  detail  of  a  nunmtain  bcstrp  »i^§wm!fy 
miles  in  the  clear  prairie  air.  So  far  as  I  fXMtId 
get  any  direct  evidence,  I  never  knew  a  hone 
to  see  anything  at  much  more  than  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards.  It  seems  to  be  only  in 
civilization  where  the  smells  and  sounds  are 
bewildering,  that  the  hone  becomes  long- 
sighted up  to  perhaps  a  mile. 

HsABiNG.  The  value  of  a  hone's  aena  of 
hearing  as  compared  with  that  of  a  man  is  very 
difficult  to  judge.  On  a  still  night  I  have  heard 
men's  calls  from  behind  double  windows  at 
one  and  a  half  miles  ;  and  am  not  at  all  sure 
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that  an  average  horse  beats  that.  And  ytt, 
judging  by  the  constant  signalling  of  a  horse's 
ears  which  point  at  every  sound,  I  think  his 
sense  of  hearing  catches  vibrations  above  the 
register  of  human  ears,  and  many  notes  at 
dote  rtnge  too  fdnt  to  impress  our  senses. 

Whttcver  a  hone  nuiy  nndl,  heer  or  see,  he 
points  out  with  nice  gestures  of  the  can  and 
BOttrils  which  are  of  infinite  value  for  a  man  to 
read  and  understand.  They  convey  to  the  prac- 
tised eye  all  sorts  of  warnings  and  useful  little 
hints.  It  is  the  training  in  peace  of  the  habit 
of  obiervation  which  makes  the  scout  for  war. 

Tin  FiAR  or  Shadows.     Once  I  took  a 
range  horse  into  a  forest  where  there  were 
flocks  of  sheep,  herded  a  good  deal  of  nights 
by  cougars  {Felix  concohr)  who  prospered 
on  their  mutton.   These  cougars  used  to  come 
round  my  camp,  liked  it,  I  think,  because  there 
was  no  gun-smell,  and  sr  ,  g  most  wonderfully, 
sitting  so  near  that  I  could  see  the  gleam  of 
fireKght  on  their  eyes.   I  liked  them,  but  my 
horse  would  stand  astride  the  fire  trembhng. 
I  tried  to  eifolain  to  him  that  this  was  vanity, 
because  he  was  really  far  too  thin  to  be  edible. 
While  the  cougars  had  nice  fat  sheep  for  the 
a»king,  why  ihould  they  care  for  horse  bones  I 
But  aa  the  signs  he  gave  of  loneliness  and  fear 


HALTS 

I  kKvt  M€B  mm  •  tint  tiaet  tim  wkm  I 
havt  taken  rmnge  htnm  fat  into  Um  woods. 
Halts.   If  only  to  give  my  honat  a  chaaoa 

to  stale  and,  with  a  gelding,  to  make  sure  that 
the  sheath  is  clean,  I  make  a  short  halt  after 
each  two  hours.  At  every  halt  the  genuine 
horseman  throws  his  rein  to  the  ground  so  that 
a  lione  will  be  tripped  if  be  attempts  to  break 
away.  Range  bonet  are  trained  to  ^and  to  a 
thrown  rein,  and  if  necessary  tat  given  a  aaek 
of  earth  to  drag  until  they  learn  the  wisdom  m 
obedience.  If  one  has  to  tie  the  horse  to  any- 
thing, a  supple  bush  is  better  than  a  rigid  tree, 
lest  he  pull  back  with  his  whole  weight  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  rein  or  rope  by  which 
be  bas  been  &ftened. 

In  my  sbort  halts  I  always  bdd  the  re^ 
while  the  horse  gets  a  bite  of  grass  or  a  lit^ 
water.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  he  may  be 
suddenly  frightened  by  a  snake  or  a  bustUng 
squirrel,  and  if  he  breaks  away  it  might  be 
awkward  to  be  left  afoot :  so  many  men  have 
been  left  aloot  and  perished. 

In  the  grei^eit  heat  one  may  water  hofses 
fully  if  they  stand  knee  deep  in  potA  or  stream  { 
but  if  they  drink  their  fill  they  go  diiggisfaly 
afterwards  and  need  to  drink  the  more.  For 
a  man  a  sip  of  coki  tea  allays  thint  better 
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a  pint  of  water,  and  for  ndditr  the  twin  Mr 
the  rider  is  it  wise  to  dtiak  to  ra|>letioB  tmttt 
after  the  day's  work. 

In  lone  travelling  with  a  pack  horse  I  always 
make  the  day's  work  in  a  single  drive  rather 
than  waste  time  unloading  and  loading  the 

|Mdc  in  a  day  wydi  may  prove  too  iMrkf  for  the 
finding  of  a  camp  before  dark.  The  earfiett 

.  rising,  the  most  urgent  driving  are  needed  to 
make  sure  against  a  dry  camp,  or  b«B|;cai^t 
in  bad  ground  by  the  fall  of  night. 

The  Night  Halt.  In  country  where  the 
grass  is  eaten  for  miles  surrounding  watering 
I^Mes,  or  where  th«e  is  danger  from  hostile 
savages,  I  ahwrys  drive  on  firom  the  evening 
water  until  I  can  ramp  in  safety  on  good 
pasture.  Also  onr  needs  a  margin  of  time  to 
walk  the  last  n.ile  or  two,  bringing  the  Iumrms 
in  cool  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work. 

Rather  than  let  horses  stand  shiverinj^-  in  a 
wet  or  cold  gale,  it  is  better  to  march,  and  keep 
travd&^  until  shelto'  can  be  found. 

In  great  heat  it  b  better  to  travel  at  night, 
but  <»te  should  be  in  camp  from  ab<mt  ta.30 
to  3.30  a.m.,  the  usual  sleeping  hours. 

As  to  horses  in  camp,  one  must  throw  them 
to  pasture  beyond  the  camping  place,  so  as  to 
hear  them  passing"  if  they  attempt  to  break 
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bMk.  It  nay    inpiimy  to  hobbit  m  mm 

picket  one  of  them  as  a  preamtioB,  or  *h&y 
lack  water  to  hobble  all  who  cannot  be 
picketed.  If  any  animal  is  to  be  hobbled  or 
tied  up,  the  mare  comes  first. 

In  forest,  where  horses  arc  ill  at  ease, 
eqpeeieUy  if  pasture  is  scanty,  I  hang  a  bell  to 
the  neck  ol  every  bone»  aiid  ownp  tt  some  spot 
where  the  back  trail  can  be  fenced,  then  sie^ 
against  the  gate.  On  sene  oecaiioM  i  have 
watched  all  night. 

Where  flies  are  bad,  it  is  kindly  to  bank  a  fire 
with  damp  herbage  which  makes  a  smoke  in 
which  the  horses  can  shelter.  It  is  in  forest 
and  fly  country  that  one  has  greatest  need  of  a 
few  feeds  of  oi^  in  the  pack,  or  even  sbmg  to 
the  saddles. 

If  a  horse  is  sweating  and  exhausted,  I 
him  down  with  whiskey  or  any  other  form  Oi 
alcohol,  because  its  rapid  evaporation  cools 
and  refreshes  him.  A  Uttle  alcohol  rubbed  on 
the  part  heated  by  the  saddle  enables  one  to 
feed  grain  even  in  short  halts. 

For  cold  and  odiau  tion  I  give  sugar, 
possible  in  the  water    fhe  carboo  is  lael 
which  enters  the  blooc,  and  so  becomes  eat. 
posed  to  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  where  its  bumk^ 
produces  the  heat  which  warms  the  body. 
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In  hot  weather,  oatmeal  and  sugar  in  VNMat 
make  a  refreshing  drink  useful  to  hones  ai  to 

working  humaas. 

If  a  horse  is  ieg-weary  and  stiff,  a  rub  down 
or  massage  with  liniment  slacks  the  strung 
tendons. 

SomsB*  I  never  unsaddle  witiumt  makii^  a 
careful  search  for  water  blisters  or  any  tiga  of 
chafing.  These  found  in  time  can  be  marked 
with  axle  grease,  which  registers  a  black  spot 
on  the  sweat  pad  or  the  blanket.  The  blanket 
can  then  be  folded  in  such  a  way  as  to  reUeve 
the  pre^ure,  or  a  bit  of  sacking  shaped  into  a 
ring  to  enclose  the  threatened  spot  beneath 
or  between  the  fol<Hngs  of  the  Uanket.  The 
same  kind  of  padding  can  be  m^ie  under  tiie 
girth  for  the  relief  of  girth  galls. 

Despite  the  utmost  care,  horses  in  soft  condi- 
tion or  when  underfed,  or  wearing  harness 
which  has  hardened  or  warped  after  long  spells 
of  wet,  are  liable  to  sores.  I  have  cured  most 
terr^  cases  by  a  daily  practice  of  ricting  the 
patient  io  sweating  heat,  then  soddenfy 
uns&idhi^,  and  lashing  <hi  cold  sate  water. 
The  various  copper  ointments  known  as  gall 
cures  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  so  long  as 
one  works  the  horse,  but  have  the  defect  of 
forming  a  hard  scab  which  breaks  away  before 
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the  wound  is  ready.  One  abscess  caused  by 
a  warped  saddle  tree  defeated  me  altogether 
and  put  the  animal  out  of  action  for  four 
months.  As  to  s(«res  in  the  starvatitui  of  the 
northern  forest,  the  story  wotiki  be  too  teniUe 
to  tell. 

Cracked  Heels.  In  cold  weather,  if  we 
do  not  dry  our  hands  before  a  fire  after  we 
have  washed  them,  we  are  liable  to  chapped 
skin.  Wet  followed  by  cold,  especially  from 
muddy  ground,  causes  cracked  heds.  The 
prevention  by  thorough  drying  after  every 
wetting  may  be  impossible  and  this  form  of 
lameness  is  uifficult  to  cure.  A  washing  with 
soft  soap,  and  a  thorough  drying,  followed  by 
packmg  in  grease  is  the  best  range  practice  I 
know  of,  but  does  not  always  succeed. 

Feeding.  In  making  the  feed  as  varied  as 
possible  I  have  foUen  into  error  more  than 
once.  A  bran  mash,  for  example,  is  best  when 
there  is  no  march  on  the  following  day.  I 
made  a  horse  dangerously  ill  with  scouring  by 
turning  him  into  an  abandoned  field  of  green 
and  standing  maize.  On  another  occasion, 
turnhq;  hot,  wet,  exhausted  horses  into  a  shed 
for  shdtor  front  a  ^onn,  I  foimd  out  too  hite 
that  a  sack  of  oats  had  been  spilt  upon  the 
floor.  The  result  wm  ceMc. 
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Feeding  horses  to  perfection  needs  a  toudi 
of  artistry.  Small  feeds  of  grain,  for  instance^ 
by  making  the  animal  ravenous  for  more, 
enable  one  to  double  his  allowance  without 
stalling  him.  Salt,  sugar,  carrots,  apples,  help 
to  keep  up  his  interest  in  life,  as  rewards  to  be 
earned,  and  tc^ois  that  one  mdly  carts  fcHrhtm. 
If  a  horse  is  scoured  ado? e  of  salt  water  will  help 
him.  For  coUc  one  has  to  lead  him  about  while 
the  pain  lasts,  and  above  all  things  prevent 
him  from  roUing,  which  is  sometimes  fatal. 

It  is  long  now  since  I  had  to  dispense  with  a 
fire  for  fear  of  advertising  my  camp  to  hostile 
savi^ies,  and  the  old  glorious  rai^  in  Nwth 
America  is  woefully  shrinking  before  the 
advance  of  settlemoit.  The  randier  who  made 
the  traveller  welcome  as  a  guest  is  replaced  by 
a  surly  farmer  who  takes  money  for  rental  of 
his  barn-yard.  •  The  range  horseman  who 
used  to  own  the  town  when  he  rolled  in  from 
the  plains  is  now  c(Misidered,  as  Europe  views 
tJie  gypsy,  with  suspicion. 

One  trait  of  the  range  rider  recaUs  the  past. 
No  man  lay  2  ^  hand  on  our  horses  unless  he 
wants  a  fight.  It  is  a  rule  that  the  horseman 
tends  his  own  stock  so  long  as  he  is  able  to 
stand.  He  must  be  very  ill  or  badly  hurt 
befofe  he  surrenders  that. 
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At  range  stables  yrhtn  tliere  is  a  dutt  bath 
one  unsaddles  on  airival  to  let  the  honn  foQ. 
At  town  stables  where  there  is  no  dust  bath  one 
slacks  the  girths,  removes  the  bitts,  gives  half 
a  drink,  and  some  hay.    An  hour  later  when 
the  rider  is  fed  he  comes  back  to  cool  horses 
who  can  be  unsaddled  without  fear  of  any 
bHsters  which  might  turn  into  sores.  Then 
comes  full  watering,  and  grain.   While  the 
horse  is  busy  eating,  pick  out  his  feet,  <by 
out  wet  heels,  scrape  off  mud,  and  wisp  down. 
After  the  stall  is  cleaned,  and  bedded,  and  the 
manger  filled  with  hay  for  the  night,  the  horse- 
mrin  is  off  duty  ;  but  .a  range  man  prefers  to 
f'^ep  in  the  bam  loft  in  order  to  save  his 
horses  in  tl»  mat  of  fire,  and  be  up  early  with 
the  morning  grain. 

IV.  RECORDS. 

Writing  without  notes  or  books,  it  is  difficult 
to  recall  the  records  of  long  distance  ridin  - 
which  form  the  best  tests  of  endurance,  and  so 
give  one  a  standard  of  value  for  man,  equip- 
m«it  and  hont.  IMven  to  rely  on  memory  I 
note  first  that  the  hisMc  raeoitb  «pe  vague, 
giving  but  scanty  data.  Everybody  knows 
for  example  that  Bucephalus  (Ox-head)  tiie 
Thessalian  charger  of  Alexander  the  Great  was 
a  horse  of  notable  endurance,  but  the  questioB 
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is — what  could  he  do  on  continuous  journeys  ? 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  rode  in  a  hurry  from 
Constantinople  to  Dantzic,  but  what  was  the 
time  for  that  distance,  and  was  it  done  by  one 
hcHTse  or  by  reUefe?  Dick  King  a  despatch 
ridtf ,  made  good  time  on  one  hxx9t  from  Port 
Efinibeth  to  Port  Natal,  but  I  do  not  remcmbo" 
his  gait  for  the  six  hundred  piiles.  Somebody 
who  was  not  Dick  Turpin,  but  possibly 
another  rogue  of  the  same  name,  made  a  single 
march  from  London  to  York  on  a  mare  called 
Black  Bess,  but  that  was  a  horse-killing 
feat,  as  much  dbqualified  by  decent  men  as 
the  Intw-Army  h(^8e-killing  rida  which  <&• 
gusted  the  hcmemea  of  Eitrqpe  mat  mmy 
years  ago. 

In  the  nineties  Lieutenant  Peschkov,  a 
Cossack  officer,  rode  a  Dun  pony  from  Vladi- 
vostock  to  Petrograd.  This  at  any  decent  gaiC 
is  a  world  record  for  a  road  ride,  on  a  route  with 
hotds  at  every  stage.  But  legend  nudces  the 
gait  thhrty-el|^t  miles  a  day  for  six  thousaad 
miks,  and  cm  that  I  have  my  doubts.  Work- 
ing across  country  I  found  that  my  best  horse 
did  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  at  twenty-one  miles  a  day  ;  and  the  next 
best  one  thousand  and  forty  at  the  same  pace ; 
but  on  the  whole  trip,  made  with  four  successive 
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mounts,  the  tlyree  thousand  six  hundred  miles 
todc  two  hundred  dsyB.  This  works  out  at 
the  very  poor  average  of  eighteen  miles  ft  cbty 
But  for  delays  in  bu3ring  horses  the  avenge 

would  have  been  twenty-one  miles,  and  I 
doubt  if  any  horse  outside  of  fairy  tales  can 
do  much  more  on  a  six  thousand  mile  journey. 

Apart  from  the  vagueness  and  doubtfuhiess 
of  the  st<»ies,  the  standard  which  they  set  up 
for  ccmiparbon  seons  to  be  very  low  as  c(»ek 
pared  with  the  annals  of  range  horsera«isiii|». 
The  following  records  were  made  for  the  most 
part  with  half  or  three-quarter  bred  range 
raised  horses,  and  all  with  weight-distributing 
saddles. 

One  Day  Rides.  A  frif.id  of  mine, 
an  Australian  stockman,  with  a  weight- 
distributing  saddte,  and  leadmg  a  padc 
aninuil,  crossed  the  state  of  Vict<»ria  fwm  the 
Murray  to  Melbourne,  one  hun<feed  and  forty- 
three  miles  by  the  route  takoi,  covered  in 
twenty-six  hours. 

A  constable  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police  of  Canada  with  a  forty-two 
pound  stock-saddle  on  a  budakin  gelding, 
rode  from  Repui  to  Wood  Mouati^  Fott,  oae 
hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  by  sunlight,  and 
the  horse  bucked  hsm  off  at  the  <H*»f^ 
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Oo  enquiry  I  found  that  the  trail  UclwtCB 
Forts  Madeod  and  Calgary,  Alberta,  one 
hundred  and  eight  miles,  had  been  ridden  in  a 
day  by  most  of  the  Mounted  Police  and  cow- 
boys who  happened  to  go  that  way. 

Six-Day  Rides.  Kit  Carson  carried  mili- 
tary despatches  from  Omaha  to  Los  Ai^geles 
and  bade  (drca  1841),  a  lone  ride  through 
hostile  tribes  of  four  thouMuid  foia  huniked 
miles.  When  he  was  resting  at  Los  Angdes 
he  joined  a  party  of  Mexican  gentlemen  each 
taking  one  saddle  horse.  The  six  men  rode 
along  the  California  coast  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco,  six  hundred  miles  in  six  days. 
Only  two  of  the  party  changed  horses. 

.Aonong  the  Robbers'  Roost,  and  affiUa^ 
gfti^  of  Rodcy  Mountain  outlaws,  I  found  that 
it  was  their  custom  to  plant  little  bunches  of 
ponies  here  and  there  in  pasture.  When  they 
happened  to  be  in  a  hurry  they  would  travel 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  at  each  of  these 
take  a  fresh  mount.  Six  hundred  miles  in  six 
days  was  not  unusual  th^  told  me,  and,  fmn 
yfbmt  the  sheriih  said  who  tried  tocatdi  theu- , 
I  think  that  the  robbers  spoke  in  moderation. 
They  were  much  the  most  truthful  men  I  have 
met  on  the  stock  range. 

Marches  Without  Remoun:  s.    In  the 
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Nortli-Wetl  Motmted  Pcrfice  we  reckoned  • 

day's  march  at  forty-two  miles  for  saddle 
horses.  On  Colonel  Irvine's  three  hundred 
mile  march  to  prevent  the  North-West  Rebel- 
lion of  1885  we  carried  all  fuel,  forage  and 
supplies  in  sleighs  so  that  the  speed  was  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  a>nvoy,  but  it  worked  out 
at  forty-two  miks  average,  ending  with  tiacty- 
two  miles  <m  the  last  day. 

A  two  thousand  two  hundred  mile  Vicer^ia] 
tour  is  said  to  have  worked  out  at  forty  miles  a 
day  ;  but  one  patrol  I  rode  in  of  seven  hundred 
miles  only  gave  thirty-four  miles  a  day  for 
average,  even  with  occasional  change  of  horses. 
It  was  bad,  shocking  bad,  but  has  it  been 
equalled  by  any  mounted  troops  oi  Europe  ? 

Marches  Wrni  Remounts.  On  tiie  cat^ 
industry  a  Roundup  Outfit  is  commanded  by 
the  owner  or  by  his  foreman.  Under  him 
are  three  separate  departments  :  (i)  The  cook, 
who  drives  a  waggon  which  carries  the  men's 
bedding  and  is  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen.  The 
waggon  forms  a  moving  base  to  the  eiq[>edition, 
and  trav^  about  tea  miles  a  day.  (2)  The 
horse  wrangler  is  a  herder  in  charge  of  tiie  herd 
of  ponies  used  as  nmsmii^.  {3}  The  woridfif 
force  of  cowboys. 

Each  rider  has  his  own  string  of  ponies 
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usually  seven  in  number  running  with  the 

herd. 

Routine.  Long  before  dawn  the  wrangler 
drives  the  herd  home  to  the  camp,  where  two 
men  hold  ropes  outward  from  die  waggon, 
making  a  rough  enclosure  in  which  the  ponies 
are  handled.  Each  rider  selects  from  his  own 
string  the  pony  he  needs  for  the  morning's 
work.  At  noon  the  herd  is  run  in  and  he  picks 
out  his  afternoon  horse.  At  supper  time  the 
herd  is  run  in  and  he  selects  his  horse  for  night 
duty. 

llie  rider  uses  his  first  three  horses  and  his 
second  three  horses  on  alternate  days,  keq»ing 
the  seventh  in  reserve.  These  animals  are  not 
fed  with  grain,  but  live  entirely  on  the  range 
grass.  By  changing  his  mount  six  times  in 
each  two  days  he  is  able  to  ride  on  grass-fed 
ponies  at  an  average  rate  of  fifty  miles  a  day 
for  a  period  of  eight  months.  The  distance 
ridden  in  this  seasco  is  1 1 ,i 50  mUes. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THS  PLIASUIIX  HOBSt. 
I.    THX  BIMT  LBO. 

The  human  mind  may  be  likened  unto  a 
stable  with  horses  all  in  a  row.  That  strong 

team  Tradition  and  Custom  are  overworked. 
Bias  and  Prejudice  have  plenty  to  do.  Passion 
and  Vice  get  an  occasional  airing,  and  Vanity 
has  daily  exercise.  But  Reason  is  kept  in  his 
stall,  the  master's  own  mount,  stale  for  want 
<>f  use.  He  is  not  popular  with  the  other 
worses,  he  is  not  easily  rkktei,  ia  heavy  to 
handle,  and  goes  painfull  faune  from  Iwvini; 
been  kicked  too  much. 
Let  us  try  him  : 

The  Bent  Leg.  So  far  we  have  traced  the 
straight  leg  method  of  riding  from  savage  life 
through  the  Greek  practice  and  that  of  the 
Ages  of  Armour.  We  have  seen  the  European 
war  seat  and  war  saddle  adapt  themsdves  to 
range  practice  in  wild  countrin,  and  woh^anc 
the  basis  of  outdoor  horsemastersh^ 
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In  sharp  contrast  to  the  straight  leg  and 
weight  distributing  saddle  which  has  always 
attended  the  use  of  the  European  horse,  is  the 
universal  practice  associated  in  all  ages  with 
the  Bay  horse  of  Africa,  and  the  Dun  horse  .of 
Asia.  My  bits  and  scraps  Hiding  present 
a  gra«ral  picture  of  the  (k^tal  lionanan  as 
bil^ily  perched,  with  a  bent  leg  and  a  long 
reach,  preferring  light  scale  or  chain  mail  to 
heavy  armour,  prone  to  a  swift  onset,  a  brisk 
mel^e,  and  speedy  disengagement  since  the 
days  of  the  Parthian  cavalry  down  to  the 
Moslem  conquests,  and  on  to  the  chivahy  of 
India,  the  cossacks  of  Russia,  and  the  hapless 
Dorvishes  of  the  Soudan.  From  Mongolia  to 
Morocco  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Oriental  World  this  high  perch,  bent  1^  and 
long  reach  seem  tQ  be  universal  in  all  ages. 

In  arid  countries  the  ass  and  the  camel  were 
ridden  long  before  the  pony,  and  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  thdr  pad  saddles  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  horse  without  mudi  alteratkm. 
My  first  impression  of  this  was  during  a  donk^ 
race  in  Portugal.  Our  mounts  stood  well  over 
fifteen  hands,  magnificent  animals.  The 
saddle  was  a  broad  flat  pad  like  that  of  women 
athletes  in  a  circus,  and,  gripping  its  sides  with 
one's  calves,  the  seat  was  fairly  secure- 
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Anyway  a  galloping  ats  is  a  deal  better  ridt 
than  a  bullock.  I  was  winning  the  race  when 
my  moke,  being  of  the  Moslem  faith,  knelt 
down  to  say  his  prayers,  and  I  went  on  alone. 

From  watching  Moors,  Cossacks,  Jockeys 
and  other  bent-leg  horsemen  I  have  an  im- 
prettkn  that  a  uinilar  hah  of  the  ttecd  lor  a 
mmnoits'  prayer  wouki  have  the  same  ciiect ; 
but  that  the  Spanish  Picador,  meanest  of  the 
straight-leg  riders,  would  manage  to  sti^  in  the 
saddle. 

In  the  days  of  armour  the  gentleman-at- 
arms  wore  doublet  and  trunk  hose,  riding 
light  horses  for  hunting,  hawking,  or  even 
travel.  Ladies  rode  also,  and  there  was 
cantering  wh^  the  grc  md  permitted.  Bat 
I  cannot  recall  any  mention  of  jumping  in 
England  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Prince 
Rupert  escaped  a  pursuit  of  heavy  cavahy 
by  jumping.  A  fugitive  cavalier  pursued  by 
Roundheads,  leapt  from  Wenlock  Edge. 

By  tins  time  a  few  Barbs,  and  Eastern 
horses  alleged  to  be  ArabiM,  had  edited  a 
new  strain  to  the  Enf^sh  stock.  (Hiver 
Cromwell,  for  instance,  a  notable  Imedter 
before  he  went  into  politics,  had  an  imported 
sire.  The  thoroughbred,  who  is  7/8  Arabian 
by  blood,  made  jumping  possible. 
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In  the  dsyt  of  Queen  EHtebeth  Engknd 

WM  Still  a  thiaep  range,  producing  wool  as  the 
staple  iniustry,  and  supporting  five  million 
people.  Sufficient  grain  was  raised  for  feeding 
the  small  population  ;  and  to  keep  the  sheep 
off  their  crops  the  people  had  invented  a  fence 
peculiar  to  Britain.  This  fence  consisted  of  an 
eurtfawork  of  ridge  and  ditch  called  a  hedge- 
row. The  ridge  ctfriet,  and  the  ditdi  waters, 
a  row  of  bushes,  trimmed  yearly  to  make  it 
strong  and  dense,  and  known  as  a  hedge. 
Unlike  rigid  fences  the  hedge  may  be  safely 
jumped  by  horses  who  have  the  courage. 

As  the  population  increased  the  swamps  were 
drained  and  fcnrcsts  deared  for  £urming  and, 
outside  the  slwep  down,  Hat  whole  country  was 
meshed  with  an  in^cate  nnafi  ricehi  of 

At  a  period  when  guns  were  very  short  of 
range,  and  poison  was  still  dear,  the  foxes 
became  abundant  and  destructive,  so  that  a 
special  hound  had  to  be  bred  able  to  run  them 
down.  This  vras  a  matto*  of  business  until 
foxes  made  it  a  sport,  and  from  about  1740 
siffvired  as  sportsmen  rather  than  be  extinct  as 
merely  vermin.  There  was  no  detriment  to 
the  land  from  hunting  on  winter  fallows  ;  and, 
but  for  the  fox,  our  people  would  have  bera 
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driven  to  invent  some  other  wmy  ot  bmUi^ 
their  necks  to  let  off  iuri>lut  oiergy. 

For  rich  people  there  is  no  cleaner  or  healthior 
form  of  pleasure,  no  better  training  in  mrvft 
and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

The  training  for  leadership  among  the 
Germans     a  matter  of  beer  and  fencing, 

among  the  Americans  of  oAoe  worie»  anoBC  tiie 
British  of  field  sports.  Which  mediod  it  beat 

to  save  leaders  of  men  from  corruption,  and 
decadence  ?  The  mettle  of  our  pastures  gives 
cool  judgment  in  administration,  leadership  in 
affairs,  and  in  times  of  peril  a  sterling  worth  of 
manhood  proof  against  disaster. 

Far  be  it  from  me  then  to  deride  the  British 
horsemanship.  Any  honeman  vdio  am  tole* 
rate  so  slippery  and  unreliable  a  oootnqytioB  as 
the  English  saddle  is  greatly  to  be  envied  and 
admired. 

Always  a  timid  horseman  but  emulous,  I 
made  two  attempts  to  ride  the  damned  tning, 
and  came  to  gri^  without  the  least  delay.  The 
third  try  was  qmte  a  sueoess,  the  oeeaaoa 

being  a  cavalry  charge  mto  a  converi^  fire  at 

point-blank  range.  I  was  much  too  scared  to 
fall  off,  and  so  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
fool  could  ride  anything  if  his  attention  were 
sufficiently  distracted  by  a  hail  of  buUeta. 
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After  that  I  went  to  the  best  horseman  I  could 
find  in  England  and  asked  him  to  explain  the 
merits  of  his  saddle.  "  The  English  saddle," 
said  Lord  Lonsdale,  "  is  made  for  falling  off. 
You  see  it  throws  the  rider  clear  of  a  falling 
horse." 

Hitt  really  explained  the  Eng^bh  saddle  in 
terms  of  spOTt,  which  any  fellow  ott|^  to 

understand.  So  I  tried  the  saddle  again,  and 
found  that  one  could  ride  straight  leg  at  any 
gait  quite  easily  by  merely  dispensing  with  the 
stirrups.  It  was  almost  as  good  as  bareback. 
But  with  the  leathers  shortened,  riding  bent- 
1^,  one  could  actually  use  the  stirrups.  Since 
ibtn  I  have  put  my  stock  saddles  away,  and 
taken  recruit  lessons  in  the  riding  school.  A 
iittle  powdawd  resin  on  the  leather  straps  of 
one's  breeches  makes  them  look  quite  smart 
and  deceives  the  Instructor  in  Equitation. 
Still,  I  am  a  novice,  trying  in  vain  to  rise  at 
the  trot  with  that  poke  forward  of  the  head 
which  so  beautifoUy  imitates  tiw  movement  of 
a  hm  m  tkm  rnqmres  for  worms. 

It  is  only  by  practical  testing  that  I  leanwd 
the  qualities  of  the  English  saddle,  and  so 
brought  it  into  comparison  with  that  of  the 
stock  range.  It  is  not  easy  to  free  one's  mind 
from  bias,  to  realise  that  perfectly  sane  men 
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have  reasonable  metiiods  other  than  one's  own, 
and  that  the  mere  fact  that  one's  critic  is  an 
obnoxious  bound*-!  doss  dispose  of  all  his 
arguments.  I  v<  iiture  to  ciai  j  that  the  range 
horseman  has  ini  diligence  eqaal  to  that  which 
guides  &itidi  hwsenuui&hlp,  and  added  to  that 

the  deeper  iathnaQr  of  one  who  allows  no  liii«d 
hand  to  touch  his  horses,  who  cares  for  them  as 
a  hireling  never  can,  and  whose  life  depends 
upon  his  competence.  It  is  from  the  range 
point  of  view  that  I  venture  now  into  the  held 
of  criticism. 

To  teach  a  novice  to  ride  with  the  stock 
saddle  I  lead  him  on  to  talk  about  his  girl.  By 
the  time  he  forgets  that  he  is  exaggeratmg  on 
horseback  he  rides  quite  decently. 

To  teach  a  novice  to  ride  with  the  English 
saddle  is  a  matter  of  long  and  severe  training. 
In  the  end  he  rides  in  spite  of  a  saddle,  which  is 
by  no  means  an  aid  to  horsemanship. 

The  differenoe  between  straight  leg  and  bent 
leg  r^^  is  not  of  the  s%htest  consequence 
to  the  horse.  To  ride  the  stock  swUk  with 
comfort  the  leg  must  be  straiglrt.  To  fide  tiM 
English  saddle  safely  the  leg  must  be  bait. 
The  total  difference  then  is  one  between  two 
saddles,  the  English  model  being  excellent  for 
sport,  but  otherwise  quite  useless ;  while  the 
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stock  saddle,  which  cannot  possibly  he  med 
for  flat  racing  or  Jumping,  is  of  value  to  a  man 
fnrnrng  a  Hving  on  horseback. 

II.     THE  INDOOR  HORSE. 

His  House.  Because  we  love  horses  we 
have  been  seeking  guidance  from  nature  as  to 
their  management.  "  Nature  "  is  only  a  sort 
of  nickname  far  God,  who  bids  us  tovc  our 
hofse  neighbours  as  all  other  ndghbours.  If 
our  religion  is  not  a  sham  it  connsts  of  love, 
and  these  our  neighbours  need  a  love  which 
must  be  filled  with  live  intelligence. 

I  doubt  if  God  believes  in  the  church  I  belong 
to,  but  I  am  sure  He  approves  of  our  poor 
attempts  to  do  our  loving  duty  as  horsonastefs, 
as  soldiers,  or  in  any  trade  to  which  we  have 
bem  called.  This  is  the  spirit  in  wWdi  I  dare 
to  adventure  upon  criticism,  approaching 
civilized  horsemastership  from  the  singular 
point  of  view  of  the  range  horseman. 

I  do  not  presume  to  criticise  the  manage- 
ment of  thoroughbreds,  but  wish  to  speak 
merely  for  common  hones  wiA  whom  I  may 
dbdm  frM&dship. 

In  buying  a  range-bred  hone  one  takes  the 
legs  and  feet  almost  for  granted,  but  m 
dviUzation  one  deals  with  doubt  and  misgiving 
because  the  animal  i<«  sale  b  presumably  a 
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wnaqf'tin.  The  one  tfaing  that  •wn^ggi  the 

range  man  is  the  astounding  number  of  ail- 
ments contracted  by  civilized  hofses  on  only 
four  legs  in  a  lim.  :ed  span  of  years.  It  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  civilized  horsemastership  to  account 
for  the  general  imsoundness  of  the  stock,  the 
lack  <rf  endurana,  tl^  total  Culure  in  mobility. 

The  vital  needs  without  which  a  hone  wili 
perish  are  water  and  grass.  It  is  coBudefed 
that  the  water  flowing  from  limestone  rocks, 
which  carries  carbonate  of  lime,  is  best  for 
building  bone.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
other  mmeral  bearing  waters  have  their  use- 
fuiaem  in  supplying  elements  needed  for 
blood,  muscle,  or  nerv«. 

The  natural  food  of  a  horse  is  suii-cuied  tuft 
grass  growing  in  arid  regions,  but  a  perfect 
imitation  is  the  usual  mixed  feed  of  oats,  chaff 
and  bran,  with  the  common  equivalents  used 
for  varying  diet.  Next  in  value  is  the  upland 
pa^ure  ei  damp  chmates,  worst  is  the  meadow 
grass.  The  coaditioiiiiig  of  horses  in  any  green 
pasturage  depends  i^Km  ffnaa,  but  one  shoukl 
not  in  any  feeding  neglect  rock  salt. 

If  sunshine  and  fresh  air  were  vital  needs 
ponies  would  not  live.   Sun  and  air  are  no  more 
necessities  to  a  grown  horse  than  ^etight  is  to 
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amftii.  So  one  needs  to  extxnine  carefully  «^ 
to  Ttaum  closely  as  to  ^  actual  value  even 

of  air  and  sunshine. 

The  range  is  dry,  parched,  and  above  all 
things  hard  ;  and  from  the  hardest  ground 
come  the  breeds  of  especial  value  by  reason  of 
sound  limbs  and  steel-like  hoofc.  The  Kard- 
ness  of  ground  is  due  to  the  tece  light  end  heet 
of  desert  climates. 

Again  it  is  known  tliat  sunlight  kills  the 
germs  of  nearly  all  diseases,  provided  the  air 
can  reach  them. 

Unless  they  are  robbed  of  their  coats  horses 
are  almost  indifferent  to  the  greatest  knomi 
extremes  of  dry  heat  and  dry  cold;  y^,  if 
eiq>osed  to  wind  tl»y  lose  weight  r&indly,  and 
are  int»sely  susoqttibk  to  draughts.  The 
horse's  natural  shelter  is  a  wind  break. 

To  meet  all  these  conditions  the  stable  in 
rainy  climates  must  have  a  roof  to  keep  the 
standings  dry,  and  yet  should  be  roofed  with 
glass  to  let  in  sufficient  light  to  kill  all  germs  of 
disease. 

Yet  any  stable,  warmed  by  the  heat  of 
horses,  however  cMcfuUy  cleaned,  is  fouled  by 
Uieir  dung  Mid  water,  and  so  becomes  a  forcing 
house  to  breed  disease  unless  one  removes  the 
^aSkk  There  should  be  no  walls,  but  the 
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stable  ihoiikl  be  built  like  •  Jj^anese  boute 

with  transparent  and  portable  icnmt,  dote 
fitting  against  draughts,  which  can  be  set  up 
on  two  windward  sides  with  every  shift  of  the 
weather.  By  no  other  means  can  the  diseases 
be  swept  away  which  make  the  stabled  horse 
a  b3rword  for  unsoundness. 

If  tt^3m  oi  hardest  ground  produce  the 
best  legs  and  hooh,  it  doet  not  follow  thM 
stables  ought  to  be  paved.   Natonl  ground 
however  hard  is^  springy,  but  pavement  is  dead 
hard  and  slippery  at  that.    The  English 
horseman  explains  "  It  haint  the  'unting  as 
•urts  the  'orses  'oofs,  but  the  'ammer,  'ammer, 
'amnm,  on  the  'ard  'igh  road. "   All  who  have 
seen  tltt  strains  and  tensi<»a  of  oowpundiing 
and  noted  the  perfect  soundness  of  cow  ponns 
will  agree  that  it  haint  the  'unting.   But  any- 
body who  watches  English  horsemen  witb 
pleasure  horses  has  noted  the  exceeding  care 
with  which  they  are  ridden  on  the  dirt  rather 
than  on  the  crown  of  a  road,  on  the  grass  by  the 
road  ntb^  tifiUKm  the  highways,  and  on  any 
open  route  across  country,  rather  than  on  the 
roadside.  Hiqr  get -my        less  luod  going 
than  the  average  range  horse.   The  dnug^ 
horse  may  suflFcr  from  the  highway,  but 
certainly  not  the  hunter  who  is  equally  i 
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Yet  both  have  standings  as  a  rule  on  a  paved 
floor  for  not  less  than  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
average  twenty-four. 

A  notable  difference  between  the  sound 
outdoor  horse  and  the  unsound  indoor  horse  is 
in  this  matter  of  standing,  for  the  range  animal 
visits  but  does  not  live  in  a  stable,  while  the 
unsound  animal  spends  three  fourths  of  his 
time  on  a  hard  pavement.  I  have  noticed  also 
in  travel  that  when  I  brought  weary  horses  to 
a  stable  with  a  wooden  floor  their  pasterns 
always  swelled  over  night.  On  a  metalled  or 
paved  floor  the  swelling  was  almost  as  bad  as 
on  wood,  whoreas  on  earthem  standings  there 
was  never  the  slightest  trace  of  tnflammatkm. 

In  recent  handling  of  some  sixty  army 
horses  I  took  them  from  pasture  to  horse  lines 
without  noting  much  unsoundness  on  either 
ground.  Unsoundness  developed  when  I  took 
them  to  paved  stalls,  but  was  much  diminished 
when  I  moved  them  to  earth-floored  sheds.  I 
find  too  that  notabk  hcnrsemastm  have 
ranoved  the  pavements  from  theur  stables  in 
lairour  of  clean,  dry,  well-drained  earth  stand- 
ings ;  or,  failing  that,  lay  bedding  a  foot  deep. 

But  my  experiment  has  gone  further.  My 
horses  have  not  only  earth  standings,  but 
sheds  so  built  that  they  are  walled  only  to 
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windward.  The  gain  in  general  health  is 
beyond  all  question.   Both  in  theny  and  in 

practice  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  earth- 
floored  sheds  walled  to  windward  only  will  cure 
the  chronic  unsoundness  of  stabled  horses 
provided  that  the  strongest  light  possible  is 
Iwwight  to  bear  for  the  killing  out  of  disease 
gorms.  On  the  same  principle  which  imports 
cats  to  look  after  our  rats  and  mice,  one  a^ht 
introduce  some  benevolent  microbe  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  eat  disease  germs  in  a  stable 
floor. 

III.     THE  INDOOR  HORSE. 

His  Work.  So  far  analysis  has  shown  two 
types  of  equipment :  the  weight-distributing 
saddle  for  war  wwit,  ridden  straight-leg  by 
soldiers,  stockmen  and  others  eamii^^  a  living ; 
and  the  light  slippery  saddle  for  running  and 
jumping  adapted  to  the  bent-teg  riding  of 
pleasure  horses  for  sport. 

The  saddle  is  but  one  of  several  factors  in 
h<Hiemanship,  so  we  must  isolate  these  factors 
one  by  OTie  before  we  can  reach  conclusions 
from  our  study. 

For  the  purpose  of  isolating  the  several 
factors  in  horsemanship,  The  of  Froo- 

tiersmen  managed  to  organize  a  series  of  tests 
on  English  highways.    In  each  test  two  gro^ 
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of  three  or  four  honemen  apiece,  working  in 
rivalry,  rode  fifty  to  fifty-five  miles  on  a 
Saturday,  then  back  again  on  the  Sunday. 
Afterwards  a  veterinary  surgeon  reported  on 
the  condition  of  the  horses. 

The  first  test  was  made  under  conditions  of 
unusual  heat,  and  after  one  serious  case  of  heat 
prostration  the  homeward  run  had  to  be  made 
at  mi^t.  Tht  riders  were  veterans  to  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  with  an  ayengt  of  two  old 
wounds,  and  more  than  two  war  decorations 
per  man.  Our  caj  and  'bus  horses  finished 
like  the  riders,  in  good  time  and  condition,  but 
did  not  equal  the  usual  gait  of  the  annual 
Stock  Exchange  competition  of  men  afoot  on 
the  same  London  and  Brighton  road. 

Saddles.  We  never  had  the  rival  types  oi 
saddles  tested  by  teams,  but  each  man  rode 
his  own,  and  for  short  marches  Uke  ours  the 
difference  was  slight.  The  men  with  stock 
saddles  were  less  weary,  and  their  horses 
fresher,  but  not  to  any  notable  d^:ree. 

Sbat.  In  one  test  a  c(»i^>etitar  fidled  aa, 
mA  was  replaced  by  a  saikxr  who  had  not 
ridden  before.  At  first  ht  butted  his  hone 
backwards  into  shops,  so  we  had  to  change 
about  for  ten  miles  until  we  found  the  best 
mount  for  his  peculiar  needs.   After  that  thwe 
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remained  one  hundred  milet,  and  hie  hone  got 

the  best  report.  A  sailor  has  bahmee»  and 
given  that  mere  form  is  not  important. 

Type  of  Horse.  We  hired  'bus  and  cah 
horses  because  they  were  cheap  ;  but  in  one  of 
the  competitions  were  opposed  by  a  group  ol 
honemoB  n<&^  their  private  hunters.  Our 
working  hones  fini^Md  Iresh  and  on  time,  hut 
the  pleasure  horses  broke  down  and  had  to 
crane  home  by  train. 

I  might  enter  into  the  details  of  a  dozen 
other  exercises  which  tested  the  indoor  horse 
and  the  English  equipment,  but  all  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  broad  generalization. 
The  pleasure  luirse  and  his  equipment  are  so 
hig^ity  specialized  for  ninnuig  and  jumping 
that  they  have  ceased  to  possess  the  fyigHtftit 
value  for  dvil  and  mihtaiy  woikiaf  hono* 
manship. 


CHAPTER  VIH. 


THB  80LDIBR  HOSSB. 

A  habit  of  enlisting  for  campaigns  has 
given  me  some  desultory  training  with  British 
irregular  and  auxiliary  forces — ^Horse,  Foot 
and  Guns.   Without  the  slightest  pretensimis 

as  a  soldier  I  have  enjoyed,  on  active  service, 
watching  the  miUtary  practice  in  horsemaster- 
shif  in  its  amusing  contrasts  with  the  methods 
off    4tier  life. 

It  seons  to  me  that  the  British  and  especially 
the  Irish  horse-breeding,  and  the  natif^ 
amusements  for  mounted  men — ^hawking,  stag- 
hunting  fox-hunting,  steeplechases,  flat  races, 
and  o — for  example,  have  given  to  British 
mounted  troops  the  basis  of  a  horsemastership 
which  has  been  gratefully  copied  by  civilized 
armies  and  disabled  the  mobility  of  all  aUke. 
The  cult  of  the  pleasure  hone  has  ousted 
the  old  sober  methods  of  war  horsemanship. 
This  may  in  part  account  for  the  diasing  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  by  their  lively 
American  colonists,  cf  the  British  by  the 
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Argentinot,  Amerieuit  and  Alji^uuis,  of  tkt 
French  by  the  Mexicans,  of  the  Gernumt  fay 
the  Damaras,  of  the  luUiaiit  by  the  peoples  of 

Erythrea  and  Cyrenaica,  and  of  the  Russians 
by  the  Japanese.  Three  hundred  thousand 
of  my  countrymen  spent  three-and-a-half 
years  in  persuading  fifty-five  thousand  Bt>ers 
to  accept  full  compentattoii  for  their  losses. 
This  ^isode  filled  with  iinhdy  joy  ti»  natioiM 
which  had  not  lately  been  whipped  by  mere 
outsiders  because  they  had  prudently  abitained 
from  war.  One  does  not  recall,  however,  so 
very  many  recent  campaigns  in  which  bar- 
baric horsemanship  has  been  put  to  shame  and 
flight  by  any  regular  cavahy . 

So,  if  my  advosture  in  uncouth  criticism 
bears  incidental^  upon  British  methods,  tto 
motive  is  merely  to  discover  why  dviHaed 
mounted  troops  are  not  quite  a  success  in 
dealing  with  irregulars  of  the  open  range.  If 
Army  methods  are  really  the  best,  they  shoulJ 
have  an  unbroken  chronicle  of  victory.  I* 
range  mef-hods  are  really  the  best,  the  mihtar> 
art  of  horsemansMp  needs  thinking  over  by 
every  civilized  horseman  who  loves  1^  country 
If  the  defeat  of  dvilised  armies  is  not  es* 
plained  by  their  horsemastership,  it  is  not  less 
in  need  of  explanation. 
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I  hold  it  as  an  article  of  faith  that  the 
British  Army  is  not  excelled,  man  for  man,  by 
any  in  Europe,  but  does  greatly  surpass  all 
Other*  in  its  power  of  adapting  itself  to  new 
conditioiis,  maintaining  its  powers  at  great 
distances  from  its  base,  and  perlwting  in  its 
troops  the  highest  idaals  of  numhood.  And 
yet  in  all  armies  men  are  taught  to  obey  before 
they  think,  and,  thought  being  secondary  to 
discipline,  is  rather  apt  to  lag.  The  discipline 
which  creates  a  mob  into  a  weapon  tends  to 
disable  men  in  army  trades  other  than  that  of 
fii^iting,  so  that  the  departmenul  or  tfainkinf 
(tepartments  are  less  cffident  than  the  easGM. 
tive.  Character  is  trained  to  a  supreme  degree, 
and  the  military  courts  are  cleaner,  quicker  and 
more  direct  than  the  civil  in  doing  justice. 
Yet  intellect  takes  its  chance  of  surviving 
discipline.  In  a  world  which  is  managed  by 
men  too  oU  to  be  receptive  ol  new  thought, 

the  person  with  origkud  ideas  is  loolKd  tqpoD  as 
a  public  enemy,  and  the  Army  is  ahii^ 
certain  he  must  be  an  awful  bounder.  The 

aeroplane,  for  example,  was  more  important 
as  a  miUtary  idea  than  anything  since  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  but  the  inventors  and 
manufacturers  in  ssveral  countries  went  bank- 
rupt w*>:'i  they  waited  in  rum  lor  otders  from 
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fint  to  come  to  their  rescue. 

It  IS  only  by  such  reasoning  as  tUs  tlMlt  OM 
understands  why  mounted  soldiers  are  given 
breeches  with  buckskin  straps  to  help  them  to 
grip  a  saddle  specially  treated  with  beeswax  to 
make  H  slippery.  Comtructive  thought  would 
remove  the  •tnii^m^  t*  nudw  die  bneches 
slippery  as  the  sad^ ;  or,  if  •  grip  it  wintod 
would  retain  the  strapping,  and  roughen  the 
saddle  seat  and  panels  by  using  the  leather  in- 
side out,  Oi  repli^^ng  the  surfv;'^*  with  buck- 
skin. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  British 
rmdng  aad  fox-huating  becMM  fully  organized 
sports  wiiieh  aeeM  beBt-kf  riding  and  a 
slippery,  Ught  saddle.  The  British  Amy  was 
not  officered  by  professional  soldiers,  but  by 
sportsmen  who  bought  commissions.  The 
training  of  officers  was  in  the  hunting  field,  and 
the  old  straight  leg,  weight-distributing  war 
saddle  gave  i^ace  to  something  really  up-to- 
date.  This  WM  the  imfitvy  saddle,  too 
cumbersome  for  nuu^a^  «r  ^a^p^^,  lao  souill 
for  weight-distritetioB*  Md  tlmriliii  osdait 
either  for  sport  or  war. 

Meanwhile  the  Riding  Masters  who  were 
professional  soldiers,  and  ceased  to  l^vn  wheo 
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they  b^n  to  teach,  wrought  with  &iiatical 
zeal  to  compel  straight-leg  riding  on  a  bent- 
leg  saddle,  and  so  got  a  magnificent  t  Uy  of 
ruptures  and  sore  tails.  In  1805  Prussian 
instructors  were  brought  to  England  to  enforce 
the  stnugfat-legr  seat  <m  the  bent-leg  saddle.  It 
is  only  in  the  twentieth  century  that  thb 
wonderful  kidney-crusher  military  seat  has 
been  mercifully  abandoned.  The  army  has 
adopted  the  hunting  seat,  and  one  reads  the 
last  word  in  Major  Birch's  book  on  "  Modem 
Riding." 

"  The  rough-riders  from  the  Ro3ral  Artillery 
Ridii^  Establishment,  u«^  the  hunting  seat, 
sat  perfectly  without  either  reins  or  stirrups 

over  a  five-foot  six-inch  rail — one  horse  jump- 
ing six  feet — besides  other  formidable  obstacles, 
which  proves  that  no  better  seat  could  be 
wanted  for  practical  work," 

The  practical  work,  one  notes,  for  a 
dvilized  Army,  is  jumping  ! 

What  is  the  horse  to  be  used  for  ?  Pleasure  ? 

By  all  means  let  the  high-strung,  iagltfy-hd, 
massaged,  hospital-bred,  courageous,  and 
powerful  but  exceedingly  delicate  blooded  horse 
be  used  for  pleasure,  and  for  pleasure  only. 
One  does  not  use  a  racing  yacht  for  cruising, 
became  she  »  too  fragile,  or  for  cargo  because 
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she  hM  no  stowage.  Use  the  Wooded  horse  for 
running  and  jumpaig,  with  a  day%  mt  feBow^ 
ing  each  day 's  sport.   It  does  not  mat«»  the 

rider's  weight  is  concentrated  on  the  space  of  a 
postage  stamp.  It  only  matters  that  the 
equipment  be  light  for  high  speed,  and  slippery 
to  throw  the  rider  in  case  he  is  not  wanted  on 
the  saddle. 

What  is  the  horse  to  be  used  for  ?  War  ? 
Then  if  we  love  our  country  let  in  foi^et 
tradition,  take  a  rest  from  fittii^  lettffat, 
and  set  ourselves  to  the  exercise  of  human 
reason  until  we  find  out  what  we  really  want. 
Why  do  we  use  the  horse  in  war  ?   To  carry 
men,  to  haul  guns,  and  draw  supplies.  Why 
do  we  use  the  horse  for  transport?  To 
quicken  the  pace,  and  eaM  the  labour  of  men. 
Why  doweneedthkmobffity?   In  onier  to 
concentrate  troops  at  distant  points  where  thi^ 
were  not  expected.    Mobility  is  not  jumping 
on  Germans,  but  the  long,  swift  march  that 
covers  and  supplies  the  advance  or  the  retreat 
wWch  shtf  decide  the  issue.   Mobility  may 
iw^Kle  the  getting  and  rendering  of  vital 
news,  the  sud<tei  seliure  ^  a  ttroag  pontioii. 
or  even  the  ^wdal  i»frdkge  and  ^ory  of  A/ntk 
action. 

Those  of  us  who  indulged  ourselves  in  ^ 
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habit  of  thinking,  knew  many  years  ago  that 
mechanical  transport  would  carry  and  haul 
men  and  supplies  much  quicker  than  horses 
could  upon  a  highway.  But  we  also  observed 
that  war  destroys  the  road,  and  that  campaign- 
haf  is  a  cross-country  exerctte  vdiordn  Uie 
horse  can  hold  las  own  against  the  car. 

In  the  same  way  we  knew  as  far  back  as 
1896  that  aerial  warfare  would  evolve  in  tliree 
phases :  reconnaissance,  fleet  engagements, 
and  occupations  in  force  with  aerial  transport. 

Yet,  while  the  car  and  the  aircraft  have  been 
Iweseen  by  everybody  who  toc^  tl»  tremble  to 
tiiink,  we  have  to  deal  in  fact  with  preset 
needs  for  troops  transpcnted  by  horses,  lor 
whom  the  word  mobility  means  rapid  and 
sustained  haulage  and  carriage  of  weight. 
It  is  not  the  art  of  jumping  hedges,  because 
they  do  not  exist  in  any  probable  terrain  of  war. 

What  then,  are  the  factors  for  mobiUty  ? 

Brxkhng.  In  tlM  throes  of  war  for  our 
&a^m»,  wiah  evtary  htxury  mt»t  be  <fis> 
pensed  with  and  every  available  man  called  to 
the  colours,  the  British  Govonment  is  solicit- 
ous to  preserve  hunting  and  racing.  The 
authorities  would  preserve  the  trade  of  horse- 
breeding  lest  there  be  scarcity  of  army  re- 
mounts.  Let  us  Inreed  pleasure-horses,  th^ 
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teU  us,  in  order  to  leeme  a  ttock  oi  woOdam 
horses.   So  let  us  enc»urage  yiditii^  to  give 

us  ships  for  cargo.  Let  us  breed  guiii«H|Hn 
as  material  to  coin  guineas.  "  If  a  yard  of 
soap  will  make  a  flannel  waistcoat  for  a  pig, 
tow  fer  is  it  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  to 
OmstiiiMDiy?"  So  mental  confusion  vcrec 
upon  madness. 

The  mettle  of  our  pastures,  and  perfect 
artistry  m  selective  breeding,  have  given  to  tbe 
Bncish  Isles  the  leadership  of  nations  with 
almost  every  type  of  domestic  livestock  But 
the  high  specialization  of  each  type  for  a  single 
nmcticm  disables  it  for  every  other  use.  We 
have  never  bred  a  horse  speciaUzed  for  that 
smgle  purpose  (tf  rapid  and  sustained  marching, 
which  is  mobility.  Our  pleasure  howes,  excel, 
lent  for  sport,  are  expensive,  d^cate,  uaimd^ 
lacking  in  endurance  when  we  put  them  to 
serious  work.   As  yeast  is  to  dough,  blood  is  to 
anyhyestock,  and  there  must  be  thoroughbred 
blood  m  any  woridng  horse  who  has  to  face  the 
terrors  <rf  BHident  war;  but  if  there  is  any 
guidance  in  the  origin  and  naM  y,tory  of 
horses,  the  one  type  to  give  mobiMty  to  an 
army  must  be  bred  away  from  aU  green 
grasses  and  soft  ground,  on  those  arid  plains 
which  alone  can  make  sound  limbs,  hard  hoefr. 
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^roog  teeth  and  high  endurance.  It  would 
be  most  reasonable  to  breed  from  Duns. 

As  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police  of 
Canada  have  double  the  mobility  of  any 
regular  troops  in  the  world,  their  system  of 
getting  horses  may  be  worth  oonridering. 
Certain  ranches  of  Western  Canada  have  im- 
ported ^tish  th<»mighbred  studs,  and  bred 
from  range  mares  a  strain  known  as  the 
Broncho.  Averaging  fifteen  hands  two  inches, 
and  1,025  pounds  in  weight,  these  gelded 
horses  and  mares  are  raised  on  range  grass 
under  range  conditions,  broken  at  the  ranches 
and  bought  f<Hr  the  Mounted  Police  at  omtraet 
rates. 

Ranches  in  any  arid  lands  of  the  Empure  such 
as  Southern  Alberta,  South  Central  British 
Columbia,  Western  South  Africa,  or  Australia, 
would  supply  a  stock  for  the  army  much 
sounder,  and  more  enduring  than  any  horses 
which  can  possibly  be  bred  cm  sc^  ground  or 
green  grau. 

Manaosmemt.  Our  analysis  of  the  stable 
rirawed  the  dosed  shed  as  a  forcing  house  for 
disease  germs,  and  the  metalled  floor  as  pre- 
venting a  horse  from  resting  on  his  feet.  To 
copy  the  natural  conditions  of  healthy  range 
life  the  building  needs  the  dry  floor  which 
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involves  a  roof,  earth  standings  <»  which  a 
horse  can  rest,  and  a  wind  screen  to  keep  out 
bad  weather.  In  practice  this  open  earth- 
floored  shed  kills  out  the  germs  of  disease,  rests 
the  boat,  and  so  prevents  or  cures  the  mala- 
<fi«  <rf  the  feet  and  legs  wUdi  disable  indoor 
stock.  But,  while  the  hone  is  fairly  sound 
so  soon  as  one  adapts  his  home  to  the  comS- 
tions  required  for  his  health ;  no  indoor  Ufe 
trains  either  horses  or  horseniM  fer  th« 
mobility  needed  in  campaigns. 

The  dvihzed   stable   management  with 
W^o^ng  and  massage,  clipping  and  singeing 
dodoig  «id  tfimaig  of  tails,  hogging  the 
manes,  and  all  the  practice  which  uvolves  the 
use  of  clothing  is  cxceUent  with  the  indoor 
horse.    In  the  same  way  a  hospital  is  good  for 
the  sick,  but  not  the  sort  of  gymnasiuip  which 
inakw  men  strong  and  hardy.   The  treatment 
mak«»  a  h^  gtossy  and  beautiful,  but  sensi- 
tive rather  than  roburt.   It  does  not  make  the 
hm  an  outdoor  pmm  aWe  to  &cc  bad 
weather,  rough  feeding  and  laigaittchas.  For 
that  we  must  consider  outdoor  management  as 
appUed  to  an  outdoor  horse. 

The  British  South  African  Field  Force  lost 
340,000  hpnes,  some  of  them  civihzed,  others 
ftomwUdranget.  I  was  serving  in  an  hregular 
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unit  when  a  bunch  of  Argentine  remounts 
arrived  in  camp.  They  showed  signs  of 
exhaustion  from  their  voyage,  but  had  not 
been  pastured  alter  their  landing  in  Africa^ 
The  grass  surrounding  our  camp  was  fairly 
good,  free  from  disease,  and  secure  from  attadc 
by  day.  So  the  officer  commanding  shackled 
the  remounts  in  our  lines,  and  I  was  punished 
for  feeding  mine  with  grass.  There  was  no 
hay,  so  the  horses  had  straight  oats.  As  the 
sky  cleared  or  clouded  the  weather  was  frosty 
or  snowy,  so  the  hors»  were  blanketed.  Tht 
blankets  were  always  sodden  except  whea  they 
stiffened  with  ice.  On  the  fourteenth  day  the 
last  of  these  horses  died.  The  wlu^  wu  a 
beautiful  exhibition  of  stable  management 
applied  to  outdoor  horses  without  a  stable.  I 
do  not  remember  an  instance  of  army  authori- 
ties consulting  range  horsemen  as  to  the 
management  of  rai^  h<»rses  on  any  range. 
Ndtlier  has  it  occurred  to  may  army  that  the 
<m^oor  horseman  may  have  useful  knowledge 
ocmceming  the  outdoor  horse.  And  3r«t  t^ 
sacrifice  of  340,000  horses  might  have  aroused 
misgivings  as  to  the  Army  system  of  manage- 
ment. 

I  ttsi  writii^  from  practical  experience  in 
stating  that  in  the  British  Army  authority 


«Mts  for  ySeting  horses  in  pasture  with  half 
rations  of  forage  at  the  c&cretion  of  the 
officer  commandtiig  tlie  mdt.  Pastured 
horses  condition  veiy  rapi^,  but  soften  m 
good  deal  m  a  wet  season,  so  that  one  needs  as 
usual  to  supple  the  harness  with  oil,  and  also 
to  provide  some  sheepskin  for  padding  of  parts 
which  cause  chafing.    To  meet  the  need  of 
hajnng  h«»es  ktttantly  available,  I  used  two 
fields,  iht  ndier  for  night  pasture,  the  poorer 
for  my  horse  hnesawi  drill  ground.  Ashorses 
in  pasture  grow  wild  and  difficult  to  catch  if 
chased  about  by  recruits,  I  had  a  rope  tied  to  a 
tree  near  the  corner  of  the  field,  and  held  out- 

i  T  ^"^^^^"'•^  into 

^ch^  herd  was  drifted  for  catching  after 

Aenil^W.  Drifting  and  catching  needed 
"heTin«  ^  ^  of  unshackling  on 

The  system  of  pasturing  by  n%^  . 
clean  bed  for  horses  to  lie  down,  whereas  tile 
lines,  however  carefully  cleared  of  manure  are 
y«y  soon  fouled  by  stahng,  while  the  ground 
M  trampled  mto  mud  or  dust.  Old  horee  lines 
make  most  da^erous  ground  for  camps  long 
after  the  vi«bie  dirt  |».  been  grasseS  ova? 
The  insects  and  germs  from  the  horse  liiies  are 
liable  to  affect  the  heato  of  twop^ 
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Eampt  uaAat  manageinent  of  most  unusual 
skill,  any  assemblage  of  horses  is  liable  to 
stampede.  I  note  this  in  a  camp  which  has 
lost  two  men  killed  and  one  wounded,  with 
two  horses  killed  and  two  wounded  within  the 
week,  fair  evidence  that  stampedes  are  dangov 
oos.  But  ^  duifer  is  greatest  where  kone 
fiiwt  and  camp  lines  vet  atA  close  idwtttl,  to 
that,  if  the  horses  stampede,  the  men  are 
trampled  to  death.  A  stampede  from  herd  or 
pasture  is  seldom  the  cause  of  serious  accidents. 

Docking  or  trimming  taib,  and  hogging 
manes  are  hardly  wise  outdoors,  considering 
that  the  mane  «Dd  tail  we  iqi^edal  devices  of 
m^ure  to  ke^  <^  fliet.  As  hone  Mnes  ate  an 
excellent  breeding  ground  for  flies,  it  is  ppe- 
cisely  on  these  lines  that  manes  and  taib  are 
needed. 

Further,  it  seems  unwise  to  remove  with  a 
brush  that  natural  oil  in  hair  and  skin  which 
preserves  a  horse  from  being  left  stark  naked  to 
the  rain.  The  grease  which  ma«ly  dbgs  t^ 
brush,  was  needed  by  the  horse,  and  if  it  is 
taken  away  it  should  be  replaced.  H<ms  if 
groomed  outdoors  should  be  groomed  and 
oiled  so  that  the  hair  may  shed  rain  and  keep 
the  skin  dry. 

It  is  argued  that  the  massage  action  of  good 
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grooming  stimdirtas  tiie  supply  of  oU  to  the  skin 
and  hair ;  but  Im  coefal  obMTvstiea  I  timdc 
this  applies  rather  to  the  and 
grooming  of  stabled  thoroughbreds  thtti  to 
that  hck  and  a  promise  which  horses  in  the 
lines  actually  get  in  bad  weather.  Just 
wiough  grooming  is  done  to  remove  the  oU. 
out  aot  enough  to  simulate  the  supply. 

I  note  thst  the  mora  cfisastrous  practices 
are  those  of  tradition  and  cuftom,  and  wn 
difficult  to  trace  if  one  is  seeking  authority 
from  the  Regulations  and  authorized  manuah. 
These  are  framed  in  a  most  reasonable  spuit. 
andaUow  wide  discretion  to  the  Commanding 
Officer.  Soiir  as  my  experience  goes,  experi- 
«ce  and  meareh  not  only  been  tolerated 
by  the  Authoritiet.  but  actively  encouraged 
and  helped.  ^ 

Equipment.  The  appUcation  to  Aimy  uae 
of  a  saddle  made  for  falUng  off  seems  a  Uttle 
eccentnc  until  one  begins  to  reason.  The  idea 
»  not  without  value,  because  an  Army  in 
time  of  p»ee  k  really  a  school  of  manhood, 
which  Boadt  exMing  unta  eveiy  youth  has 
been  made  into  a  man  before  be  gets  a  vote  m 
a  atizen.  At  a  cost  of  Ufe  not  greatly  exceed- 
ing  the  death-rate  from  closed  wiadoiis 
(phthisis)  we  have  unckr  stiess  of  war  an 
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actual  national  training  in  manhood  which  has 
averted  the  fall  of  the  British  Empire.  More- 
over, the  British  miUtary  training  manu- 
factures a  gentleman  who  can  be  trusted  by 
the  enemy  with  the  care  of  his  wife  and 
daughters.  If  it  is  useful  in  the  making  of  his 
manhood  we  should  not  grudge  him  a  saddle 
for  the  prevention  of  riding.  Moralfy,  such  a 
saddle  is  as  good  for  Tonmiy  as  it  is  for  the  rich 
folk  of  the  hunting  field. 

It  is  when  one  begins  to  consider  mobiUty 
in  the  field  that  the  pleasure  saddle  seems  an 
odd  selection.  Why  not  a  skipping  rope? 
Txoopt  using  the  Ei^ish  equipment  have 
rsrefy  averaged  twenty-one  miks  a  day. 
Troops  using  the  stock  saddle  have  rarely  gone 
so  slow.  The  old  war  saddle  has  a  record  of 
nine  hundred  years  in  every  kind  of  warfare  ; 
and  has  survived  the  extreme  test  of  the  stock 
range  in  replacing  the  English  saddle  with  the 
Mounted  PoKoe,  and  mounted  troops  of  Canada. 
Only  the  mstaken  omgies  of  spcxtusm  in 
the  British  Army  displaced  the  practical 
equipment  designed  by  soldiers.  A  return  to 
the  old  saddle  would  increase  the  mobility  <rf 
all  mounted  troops. 

Horsemanship.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
recruit  came  from  a  farm  and  had  been  raised 
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on  kofBelMidc.  Even  the  riding  matten  of  the 
period  could  not  quite  ^oil  Ue  nstttnl  hone- 
manship.  To-day  the  recruit  oomei  horn  m 
town,  looks  on  the  horse  as  dangerous,  and 
lacks  the  muscles  of  hip  and  thigh  which  auMt 
be  developed  before  a  man  rides  well. 
^  For  civil  purposes,  the  stock  saddle,  and  a 
itttle  guidance  from  horsemen  will  teach  a  man 
to  ride,  and  the  riding  school  would  merely 
delay  hit  progrett.  But  Army  purpoaeire^iiie 
a  firm  seat,  a  gentle  hand  to  control  the  hone 
for  military  formations,  and  a  perfect  supple- 
ness from  the  waist  upwards  for  the  use  of 
weapons.   These  three  vital  needs  involve  a 
riding  school.   So  the  rookie  is  introduced  to 
the  riding  school  horse.  Outside  the  school 
that  hom  it  an  iron-mouthed  brute,  who 
joggles,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  work  aptft 
from  his  comrades.   Inade  the  school  he 
understands  the  riding  master's  talk,  goes 
through  the  drill  with  or  without  a  rider,  and 
tries  to  have  some  fun  out  of  his  icokie  to  pass 
away  the  boring  hours  until  he  gets  home  to 
stables  and  a  meal 

The  first  job  is  give  ^  rodde  eonfid^iee 
in  the  horse.  To  inspwe  the  rookie  <rith  coi^- 
dence,  the  riding  master  flicks  the  horse's  heeb 
with  a  k»ng  whip.  The  rookie's  ccK^denee 
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that  he  will  tumble  dT  it  tmtfy  aim^i  ju^ 
fied,  and  in  many  instances  his  norve  it  bnlMii, 
Then  the  bully  calls  his  victim  a  coward,  and 
the  rookie,  made  unfit  for  mounted  work, 
drifts  to  some  staff  employment  or  transfers  to 
a  unit  <rf  foot.  TJic  use  of  dummy  horse  fnt 
ht^nmsn  would  devr  p  the  riding  muscies 
without  risk  of  spoifi«g%^nmi.  Itwouldbe 
reasonabif>  also  to  taB  tiK  reamk  ttmt  a 
little  fuller's  earth  to  absorb  the  moisture 
on  his  chafed  skin  will  avert  moat  lyinifinj 
pain. 

It  b  a  curious  streak  in  militai^  character 
tliat  there  it  a  tremendous  fuss  over  a  horse 
SaU  the  tiie  of  a  tij^eace,  bwt  that  a  naa 
skinned  from  crotch  to  knee  k  Mmh^hI  at  a 
malingerer  if  he  appto  to  the  telor  §m 
help. 

The  saddle  being  worse  than  useless,  the 
rookie  is  glad  to  be  quit  of  such  an  obstacle  to 
his  progress  in  riding.  Moreover,  his  putt'»es 
htmg  WQfa  with  edges  up,  they  catcii  the 
hqrte't  turned  down  hair,  and  to  give  km  a 
chance  to  grip  bareback.  Leave  tm  ^ 
saddle  altogether  and  the  plucky  and  ii^aii- 
gent  recruits  of  the  new  armies  arc  quick  to 
gain  confidence  as  horsemen.  They  learn 
by  sensible  methods  tai^t  to  the  G  eek 


jokics  of  Xenc^xuhon's  cver-gbrkMit  T«n 


Ttaw  are  typet  of  Rift^  EsublUh- 
ment:  tht  dowd  buildiiif,  to  iiot  thst  it 
stupefies  the  t  lan  just  when  he  naadl  hit 

drains  ;  the  rin.:  in  fidr»  wWch  has  at  least  the 
ble  ings  fresh  air  an  i  the  open  field  of  the 
up  u-daie  strur  a  cheery  and  sympa- 
tketic  Riding  Ma  w  do  better  under  • 
foo#  tte  a  f  -.a  f  I  in  '  he  open  field, 
b«t  fte  hilt  ai^  aMat  ^  fe  aning  I  have 
iWi^nw..  -rvaa  in  open  Ml  iy  a  Rflfitbr 
sd#ir  eaiaed  frcmi  kMong  his  ten^. 

In  y  lif.  ad  seen  a  range  honeman  teach- 
ing ini ai  ,ils  with  equal  success,  and  the 
n  ethoQs  the  two  masters  were  identi'^iL 
^•w         nad  never  mounted  before  v  - 

-ymt:  m  a  wtA  auch  circus  tricks 
j«B^^     ma^ng    bareback,  tug-of-wai 
moiiii      smt  mtikkag  honaa        over  ugly 
grow       tf  was  a  punishment  to  be  excluded 
fr^m  t  e  lessons.    From  the  civilian  school 
upils  passed  out  after  six  months'  training 
J  earned  a  living  as  stock  riders.    From  the 
lll^j^f  M'j'  adiool  the  men  we»  e  transferred  to  a 
m^m  «ith  the  old  ring  menage  and  never 
xeco  ^ the reauHing leeway.  GIvenequally 
8«Ki  tsatametoB,  I  shooid  8^  tiiat  moath'a 
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training  in  open  field  is  equal  in  value  to  four 
months  in  the  outdoor  menage  or  five  montiu 
in  an  indoor  riding  school. 

In  trtimng  men  my  first  measure  was  to 
select  sympathetic  imtnictcm,  and  reUeve  for 
other  duties  any  N.CO.  who  showed  the 
slightest  infinnity  of  temper.   Released  from 
all  bullying,  nagging  or  fear  of  punishment, 
my  rookies  were  sportsmen  who  would  greet 
me  with  a  cheery  grin.   The  second  measure 
was  to  cut  out  the  element  of  monotony  in 
routine,  so  that  the  riding  field  became  a  place 
^surjMfises,  of  varied  ^K»rts  and  competitions 
where  each  man  tried  to  excel.   Fitmi  the  first 
I  would  take  the  whole  class  away  ftam  the 
schooUng  for  an  occasional  joy-ride  tHaog  the 
grassy  roadsides,  slowly  increasing  the  pace 
from  walk  to  joggle,  and  finally  to  long  trot  on 
the  home  stretch".   When  we  came  to  be  tested 
H^nitt  other  units  we  had  no  reason  to  regret 
our  tinorthodctt  meUuxb  of  training. 

My  second  month's  rk&ig  scho^  would 
mvolve  a  very  serious  schooling  §or  officers 
and  Non.  Corns,  in  teaching  them  how  to 
handle  a  unit  training  for  field  mobility.  It 
wouW  be  limited  to  three  exercises  all  of  which 
I^wve  tested  with  success  in  England  during 
the  pnt  deeadei 
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FimExmKum,  Taking  a  feed  and  haver- 
sack ratkms  to  make  a  day's  march  and 
practise  the  noon  liait. 

Second  Exercise.  Taking  vehides  or  pack 
animals  according  to  sire  of  unit,  to  make  a 
two  days'  march  with  a  night  bivouac.  In- 
struction is  needed  in  the  use  of  natural  wind 
breaks  ntd  slopes  of  ground,  also  to  adapt  the 
sweat  pad,  blanket,  overcoat  and  saddle,  into 
a  dry  caBq>  repurdteis  of  the  weHhcr. 

Third  Exbxcise.  After  extensive  practice 
at  the  home  camp,  in  cooking  without  a^ 
utensils  except  the  pots  and  cups  for  the  tea  or 
coffee,  to  make  a  night  bivouac  without  any 
kitehaa  transport. 

So  frr  one  ooukl  diq[>ense  with  the  camp 
wjuqwuent,  and  ahnort  the  whole  kitchen;  but 

conmentltr  with  tibis  tethi»f  to  drop  aMdBess 
baggage,  there  would  be  first  enrdiet  far 
scouting  and  road  Ttipom,  vodetlas,  flatdm 
and  despatch  riders. 

Mobility.  The  factors  for  mobility  may 
now  be  added  up  :  The  breeding  of  horses  on 
PMturaaitoia  to  the  species;  sheds  to  secure 


dry  eurth  «andin|i  and  a  wind  fanak ;  outdoor 
management ;  a  wrighf  iflltrilMilim  : 
an  actual  training  of  men  and  horses  to  inid 
andsustainadma9ebia«i 
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With  these  few  measures  the  m<^)ility  of 
mounted  troops  could  be  doubled. 

To  quadruple  the  mobility  of  mounted  forces 
one  has  merely  to  add  the  stock-range  system 
of  a  pony  herd  supplying  two  mounts  per  man. 
In  an  eaemy's  a>untry  each  horseman  would 
ride,  and  lesd  hb  spare  mount,  changing  over 
at  halts.  A  nmrdi  would  be  ocmtiiiiimn  willi 
short  halts,  up  to  the  limits  of  endurance  for 
the  men  and  horses  available,  and  this  after 
proper  training  would  not  be  far  short  of  one 
hundred  miles  a  day.  From  the  moment  when 
a  war  of  positions  culminates  in  advance  or  in 
retreat,  flying  brigades  ot  even  divisions  could 
play  havoG  with  memy's  plam  by  threatening 
Im  lines  of  communicatkm.  The  rud,  as 
practised  by  the  Confederate,  General  Morgan, 
in  the  Americaa  Civil  War,  is  no  longer  healthy 
because  there  are  aircraft  about.  Detached 
units  cannot,  as  in  past  times,  be  left  in  the  air 
to  forage  for  themselves  ;  and  yet  mobiUty  of 
the  tcreen  mhI  wings  may  prove  as  tis^il  ma 
iwi  to  a  mmMag  army  as  daws  «re  to  a  enh. 
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TWs  book  has  been  written  in  spare  hours 
off  duty  while  the  air  throbbed  all  round  me. 
The  craddiiig  rifle  &e  at  the  butts,  the  uproar 
of  the  batteries  st  fnete  mad  §nqaeat  bursts 
of  bombs,  the  buzzing  acrt^bnet  a»  tiiey  pass 
overhead,  rumble  of  transport  tnOas,  imd 
tramp  of  marching  troops,  bands  on  a  Sunday, 
and  choirs  of  trumpets  sounding  the  evening 
<^Wsare  echoes,  all  of  them,  from  the  great 
thuBdoi  erf  the  Armageddon. 

The  soiiBds  mSk  <fie  away  into  the  distance 
toahstm^flriagbeyoadthedqrliae.  Tbeii 
those  who  are       of  us  witt  pi^  wimy  ow 
weapons  and  our  saddles,  and  go  back  le 
life.    But  we  shall  all  be  changed. 

No  man  returning  from  a  journey,  has  ever 
cwne  back  with  the  same  self  into  his  former 
jife.  Rsoni  this  travail  we  shall  come  changed 
Mte  a  liiAjitiit  wetli.  A  new  and  realized 
manhood  will  meet  a  tried  and  battwad  woman* 
hoo.  We  ^  not  any  mon  htM^^mWm 
cc  dt  m  tiM  aid  mmhi  of  Tfliihiijm  ad 
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slackness.  We  shall  demand  for  men  a  train- 
ing of  their  manhood,  {nr  Vfomm  a  tniniag  of 
their  womanhood. 

We  shall  value  manliness  more  than  scholar- 
ship, ease  or  wealth,  or  even  the  freedom  we 
fought  so  hard  to  save.  Food  has  no  flavour 
until  we  have  beei  hui^iry,  mt  has  00  vatee 
imksa  we  luive  been  weary,  Mt  has  iw  aest 
save  that  from  fierce  endeavour,  it  is  ths  vfotk 
we  do  which  builds  our  strength.  The  man- 
hood of  our  fathers  came  by  use  of  arms,  and 
of  horses,  by  going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
by  hard,  rough  living,  taking  risks  and  endur- 
ing pain,  by  genorous  giving  and  honest  loving. 

Tte  manhood  <rf  our  scMM  will  not  be  BMde  try 
indoor  life,  by  ease,  by  softness,  by  seHbhaess 
or  vice.  The  body  as  well  as  the  mmd  and  the 
spirit  must  have  daily  training,  renewal  and 
growth,  if  we  would  avert  disease,  corruption 
and  decay.  The  future  has  nothing  to  add  to 
the  past  save  in  the  hazards  of  the  air,  the 
fiooe  d^i^t  of  hamllii^  aircraft,  aiul  the 
bardening  of  all  oat  fflbres  in  the  oonqntH  of 
tha  ikies.  It  will  be  long,  however,  befcn  the 
acrc^lane  can  alight  in  forests,  on  motmtains, 
rough  ground  or  stormy  water,  or  venture  very 
far  from  the  bases  of  supply.  Till  then  our 
industry  and  our  wars  will  still  need  horses,  and 
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«reii  aitermdt  we  AiOl  hwdly  be  able  to 
spare  them  from  our  pleasures. 

In  the  past,  the  horses  carried  our  aneeston 
out  of  savagery  through  barbarism  into  civiKia. 
tion^^  They  saved  us  from  the  barren  labour 
of  Chinese,  Egyptian  and  Indian  cultivators 
and  gave  us  the  large  opportunities  of  oui^ 
countiy  bfe.   Horses  and  shipping  added  all 
the  continents  to  our  estate,  tht  conquest  of 
the  world  to  our  arms,  the  giamoiir  <rf  adven- 
ture  to  our  history.    If  only  we  caa  leva  to 
understand  horses  with  a  quicker  sympathy,  a 
bolder  reasoning,  the  training  which  our 
athcrs  had  as  horsemen,  will  be  bettemi  in  the 
tniKi^^ours<»is. 
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Whip.  76.  «77- 
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Winged  horses.  1x5. 
Wolves.  58.  68. 
Women,  13a.  aoo- 
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Yoksa.  34.  45- 

Zebra,  9.  St. 
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AKD  SOMa  LTD.,  CailBtHWtK. 


Hints  on  Hones. 

How  to  judge  thtm,  bay  them,  ride  them,  drive  them, 
and  depict  them.  By  Captain  C.  M.  Gomie.  BJk, 
'*WiMlnf th»peiMiof thent?**  "Whatanthi 
things  to  look  for :  and  what  are  the  things  towtld  ?  " 
"  How  am  I  to  tell  a  good  horse  when  I  see  one  ?  " 
These  and  similar  qnestioni  are  antwered  by  the 
^         tito  Mil  «f  aMMqr  MHt  iBiiiBMy  with 

fli  S^94hhp 

Sh 


the  horsey  tact  iM  tiM  ]m|^  of  U^  im  rftoliru 


Darkmoc^  Days  ^  Foretf  Hii^ 

A  aovil  of  the  hnBdBg  inbMd  with  the  spirit  of 
Dartmoor  and  informed  nMk  aa  iaiipate  kno«led|t 
of  and  eager  love  for  hoM^jii  iMBili.  lUiistrated 
by  Limt  £.  F&casd  6/- 


Dog  Breaking 


The  most  Expeditious.  .  and  Easy  Methods, 

with  Odds  andrEndi  iot  th^  v  who  Love  the  Dog  and 
da»  ?y  CeBwtf  W.  K.  iftilidriMMi*  WMi  Mmer> 

^  net. 


Ccmcerning  Annak. 

H. 


of  humoor,  coupled  with  expert  information  and 
charm  of  style,  which  lend  attraction  to  all  Mr. 
Aitken's  works,  ilhistrated  by  J.  A.  Siiepherd.  6/«  net 


BY  J.  C.  TREGARTHEN 


The   Story   of  a  Hare 

WithmurtnitioM.  LurgecrownSw.  2i.6d.iiet 

ThU  U  »  inm*  of  U»  portiaying  the  life  ol[^^J" 

•  cJmfry  «fc.i3%  net  mm>^  ott«.  marten.  pokcM,  ito-t. 
etc.,  from  each  of  whid»  the  ha*  ntrrow  eaeapM.  .  ^ 

The  narratiye.  which  is  placed  a  hundred  y««  ^.^fS? 
the  ru»es,  shifts,  and  wiles  the  hare  employs  in  ^^.^Vfl^ 
coveS^nd  to  ;scape  from  pursue^  The  »cene  »  >«^J  ^  ^ 
End,  a  district  of  upland,  moor,       ,5)'^'  J^Ji  iTJ^r^ 

Xding  an  admirable  setting  for  the  life  of  a  hare,  wtaeh 
ttefimtlme  told  at  length  by  one  who  is  an  authority. 

"  Hm  the  nre  eift  of  seeing  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

anim.nletd;S^&  ^ife  l^^JJigtiS^ 
it  will  add  cooAkraUy  to  a  repMlte  whfc*  OmOif  ilinUi  tmmttwf 


The  Life  Story  of  an  Otter 

With  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8va  it.  6d.  net 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  present  nature  study  in  a  mot*  a^Mg* 
iom  th«that  which  has  b^en  adopted  hy  Mr.  Tregarthen.  AHjg 
iTLtmltod  in  wUd  life  wiU  enjoy  the  freshness  of  a  narratiTe  wWeh 
T»Mm^St»m  Ott«  hunt  can  ht."-Sc0t>man. 

TWbook  fcl       to  whidi  wunralirts  will  especially  rejoice 
thirwafaTwlM*  CMiaot  be  fonnrt  elsewhere ;  but  there  is 

srsi  oM  Sirs  f  ^  t  w^re  y^^r'^^^.^a^ 

S« Tthb  .peaking  *»criDtioD  of  Westm  eeMenr  «•  * 

Hi,  mnat  MjTr—' —  of  its  denicens."— 7iM«r. 

.....  Ayerr  iMcinating  life^ory  of  the  Otter.  ^  "fSf 
dMoibea  in  ditail  many  interesting  habits  whwh  are  Mt  4HK  •»  « 
dtt  ■ajority  of  teat-booka."  -AVwm^aw  first. 

<(  A  iiMv  — — *  BfliWllir  to  the  animal  biographies  m  which 
i«y«.  rf\^dV2lSrd3w«.  ...  The  book  U  capitally  wntttn.  frJl 
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